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Emergency! 


Police state bills are scheduled for action in the Sen- 


ate the early part of this week. These are the McCarran, 
Mundt-Nixon, Wood, and Lucas measures. Wire or. write 


Senators Hendrickson and Smith, Senate Office Building, 


Washington, to prevent any o 


becoming law. 


f these fascist measures from 
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By Federated Press 


Like all of labors. gains, 
Labor Day didn’t come with- 
out a struggle. 

When Peter J. McGuire 
recommended to a New York 
Central Labor Union meeting 
in 1882 that “a day should be 
set aside as a festive day (for) 
a parade. through the streets 
of the city,” the industrialists 
of that time denounced the 
idea. 

Workers were. warned to 
stay away from the first par- 
ade on Sept. 5, 1882. Those 
participating, employers 
threatened, would be fired. 
But New York laber was un- 
afraid. More than 30,000 brick- 


Labor Day -- How Workers 


were on hand when the march 
got under way. 

After reporting that the 
“turnout appears to kave been 
intended as an expression of 
supreme dissatisfaction, the 
New York Herald observed 
that the demonstration was 
“applauded loudly by the 
spectators who thronged side- 
walks along the route.” —_.. 

The New York Times com- 
mented that “maay ‘of .the 
trade unions of this city are 
led by foreign radicals.” That 
was. a charge which McGuire's 
background made absurd. 

Born in New York City in 
1852, McGuire was a union 


smiths, cigarmakers and ethers , 


erhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was named secretary- 
treasurer and held the post for 
25 years. Five years later he 
helped organize the AFL. and 
was chosen secretary ‘of the 
first convention. 


A student of the social, eco- 


Nomic and polifical questions; 


of the day, McGuire was a 
busy public speaker. He is be- 
lieved to have lectured in 
every state at some 2,500 
meeting during his lifetime. 
Satisfied with the success of 
the first Labor Day parade, 
McGuire urged the AFL to 
adopt it as an annual holiday. 
In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 


Won It 


In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 
proved Labor Day. By 1894 
it had become a national holi- 
day despite opposition from 
the industry-dominate press. 


According to the American 
Architect and Building News 
in 1882: “Labor Day . . : the 


very name of which should 
make every true American 
blush, ought to be abolished” 
and instead there should be 
“a procession of scabs (which) 
would contain the best, the 
most independent and ambi- - 
tious part of workingmen,” 


Such attacks did not stop 


McGuire. He continued fight- 
ing for labor's rights until his 


lack ad become a nationak b Camden, N. J. 


_, layers, freight handlers, typo-|man ,from,,the age. of 15. In .,_ IRE... ; proves: Labor Day. By BAL ag death at, the age of 62 in 
- \ igraphers, .p aint ex s,:black-l188k he organized:the Broth-..°; ).:.05) 6) (res ope greenness pliday.. 
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STILL NO HOME FOR VET, 


CITY.—Osear _ Gobel, 

° 
poate 
months to 12 years 
were still looking 
five, after i Jersey sg Be Housing 
Authority evicted them.. 

Mrs. Marine Post, the children’s 

grandmother, took two of them to 
oe with her, and Gertrude Wes- 
 &#ermeyer, Mrs. Gobel's sister, also 
took two. 

A reporter found the rest of the: 
Gobels ‘sitting on the wooden 


Hearing on Ouster 


Of Lawyers Sept. 18 

TRENTON.—Sept. 18 is the date 
that out-of-state counsel for the 
Trenton Six will appear before) 
Judge Charles P. Hutchinson on} 
ihe latter's order barring them from 
the trial. 

A higher court im a sphit decision | 
suggested there was an “error m 
Hu!chinsen’s order, At the. new 
hearing the lawyers must . show 
eause why they should: not be bar-} 
red. 

The lawyers concerned are O. 
John Royger, William L. Patterson 
and Emmanuel H. Blech. 


British Hang 104th | 
Malayan Patriot 

SINGAPORE — (ALN). — The 
British authorities have officially 


announced the hanging of the 


104th “bandit” to be ‘executed 
since the beginning of the national 
liberation war in Malaya. Among 


the first to be hanged were M.| 


Veerasanen and A. Ganapathy,' 
successive chairman, of the Pan-} 
Malayan Federation of Trade 
Unions. The death penalty is ap- 
plied in Malaya to anyone pos- 
sessing arms, supporting the insur- 
= ent forces-with food or even 

Iping their wounded with medi- 


stoop of their barracks-type home. 
“he "Gobel was in tears, her| 


j 


} uot 


i\Mercer Ceunty Prosecutors office 


‘10 CHILDREN 


héad resting on her husband's 
chest. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER idveneed 
Gobel $2. Until then, Gobel said 
he didn't have enough money . to 
ypay his fare on a bus. 


Gobel has been jobless since 
the BR. C. Bennett Box Cempany 
closed down about 2 year ago. 
“This is a particularly tough 
case with the children’ involved,” 

the .Heusing Aut director 
admitted. He said that if they did 
crack down on tenants in 
arrears “then other tenants will; 
get the idea that they don’t have: 
to pay any back rent either.” 


_ There are approximately 50 
‘more families living in Jersey City 


Sea 1 


NEW J 


ERSEY 


WORKERS RESIST EFFORT 
TO OUTLAW PAY INCREASES 


' NEWARK.—Big business efforts to use the Korean 
“police action” to clamp a lid on wages while -profits soar, 
aren't. meeting with. success, a survey of the state industrial 


Bare Ugly Jimcrow 
At State Project — 


Only a few days after tle Newark Housing Authority! 
so proudly announced its’ plan to end segregation in future 
, the Essex Courity chapter of the Joint Council for 


Civil Rights exposed the jimerow|®— 
in the existing state-owned Wee- 


quahic Veterans Housing Prejcet. 
Arthur Chapin, chairman ef the 
Council, stated, “Applications sub- 


housing projects who are also 
apeut to be evicted. 


| mitted for housing in the t 
‘ave examined by . the Seite, ae 


Trenton ‘6’ 

TRENTON.—Samuel 
sey, 24, of 513 Hoffman Ave. is 
receiving the congratulations of 


Trentonians. A Negro, he has just 
‘been appointed an attache of the 


—the office that prosecuted the 
frameup of Six Negroes fer the 
murder of a‘ storekeeper. 

The murder charge was proved 
false, but’ the six have been saved 
from the electric chair only by 
mass protest. Theyre now in jail 
awaiting a—re-trial. 

Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe 
named as an assistant at the sug- 
gestion of Republican County 
‘chairman John Dawson. 

Honoring Dorsey at ceremonies | 
oe et civic leaders, includ- 

Charles H. Hutchinson, 
ase ny oe actions were over- 
ruled in two appeals courts. 


cal supplies. 
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Up ’n’ Down Jersey 


ALTHOUGH BIG BUSINESS, the politicians, and veterans 
Organization “big brass” are seeking to w 
Jersey's average citizen isnt too i 

This was the conclusion reached fees a random check-up. 
Among the instances of officially-inspired “atomania”, were these: 


In Teaneck a company was formed to build A-bomb shelters. 
Called the A-Bomb Shelter Company, it’s an effshoot of the Zaro 
which is new working 
of contracts. For a mere $1,500 (and up) they'll build you a 10-foot- 
square underground retreat—with toilet. 

Presumably, if you haven't got the $1,500, youre out of luck. 

: 

A TRENTON TIMES editorial laments the deplorable “slum 
conditions” but the Trenton Civil Defense is .all hot-and-bothered 
about the need for 2,000 auxiliary police and for blood-typing all 


Trenton residents. No such concer is displayed by the Defense 
officials for preventing war, and thus eliminating 


Concrete Co., 


cops and mass bleod-typing. 


Poe 

- JN LODI, CITY COUNCIL unanimously approved an ordinance 
to “prohibit the distribution of pamphlets and other literature which 
will hinder the United States m jis fight against Communism. Does 
ot soee Ss 6 Se which bans laws ‘prohibiting free | 
speech and free press—and — Cone; — 


x 


IN WEST NEW YORK, Maj. Arthur H. Einbeck, local defense . 
head, announced that: all civilian defensé volunteers will have their 
“loyalty” screened. Application will be accepted at the Major's 
drug store or at the te building, We wonder what device 


will be used to determine if 
thoughts. 


gerous ‘in Itself.” 


* 

WITH THE ATOMANIA being ‘fostered by the newspapers— 
and especially by the inimitable Newark Star Ledger—the latter 
breaks out incredibly with the following editoriaJ: “Hysteria Dan- 
If you think this headline heralds a return to 


sanity, you bave another biok coming! It’g all about the “ PeTSe@GUr: +} 
tion oP mdtorsts.”ti nfo jaciyor aqull hor OS Real igs ieahe 


Volpe called Dorsey “a typical 


up war hysteria, New © 


on two million dollars worth 


the need for extra 


applicants are carrying: concealed 


M. Dor- American 


Volpe Appoints Negro: 


Still in Jail 


whose appeint- 


| ment iiiee™ “the great opportun- 


ity this country provides.” 

Dorsey is the first Negro ever 
to be appointed as an attache to 
the Presecutor’s office, and ebserv- 


ers opined that it will take a Jot! 


more appointments before it “typi- 


vided Negroes in Mercer County. 

Meanwhile, six other “typical 
Americans —also Negroes, are stilt 
cooped-up behind bars, awaiting 


the long-delayed “great oppertun- 


ity’ to prove their innocence and 
rejoin their families. 


fies” the “great opportunity” pro- 


a showed this weck. 


From . shipyards io cigar fac- 
lcaaiaas resistance to the wage freeze 
is spreading. 

Heading the list of labor ‘vic- 
tories was the electien at the Edi- 
son plant, where the progressive 
VE gained 1,264 votes to 499 for 
the ClO—svictory achieved in ibe 
face’ of Sinatbeal te red-baiting. 

Other signs of the times: 


Paterson textile dyers gained a 
$7.20 across-the-board inerease. 


‘cepted by the State and-or re- 
‘tected by the State,’ thus taking} 
the State guilty of two -things in 
this particular case—segregation, 
and failure: to do anything about 
2." 

The segregation charge leveled 
4t Gov. Driscoll’s Department of 
‘Conservation and Economic Devel- 
opment are based on a survey by 
the Joint Couneil. Negro and 
white tenants are separated by a 
lake. Negro families are limited 
to about 100 dwellings, while white 
1esidents are presently installed in 
a total of 478 housing units. Many 
Negro veterans have stated that 
they are harred from the Weequa- 
hic project by: this quota. 

One of the Newarkers who took 


| 


Anzio, Bastogne and Co 
Squares, all in the white area, = 
beautiful grassy plots and shrub 
bery around their dwellings. “The 
west syle (Negro) projects have no 
such ‘trimmings , said. 

Both sides originally had recrea- 
tion halls. Now the Negro hall has} 


5 


been boarded up—and nobody has 
been.able to fiad out why. 


SPEAK OUT FOR FREEDOM: 
MRS. VAN ORDEN URGES 


“If you value your liberties, 
now's the time to speak out,” Mrs. 
Katherine Van Orden, executive 
vice-chairman ef the. New Jersey 
Progressive Party and candidate 


lfor Congress, declared in a WNJR 


broadcast. 

Mrs. Van Orden cited the credo 
of Carl Schurz, member of Presi- 
dent Grant's cabinet, that if the 
country is “wrong” in its policies, 


it must .be “set right” by the 
American people. 

She also quoted Mark Twain’s| 
bitter condemnation of war and: 
reaction. Mrs. Van Orden quoted 
the noted writer's comparison of 
reaction with “a tattered old rag,” 


the defense of which constituted |: 


disloyalty when society required 
“a brand new garment of social 


part in the survey pointed out — T 


tered -areas 


Resisting inereased werk loads 
and low wages, 258 ring spinners 
at the Forstmann Weolen Co., Gar- 
{ field, won a eempany premise to 
negotiate on grievances and wages. 
‘ Erie Railroad brakemen, switeh- 
men and switeh conductors re- 
ported “sick”. for several hours, 


until a‘ grievance was settled. 


Bell Telephone -workers are still 
aema wage inercases, as the 
company resorts to the Supreme 
Court. Bell is applying for another 
phone rate increase. 


In Passaic, 2,500 plant washers 
at the U. S. Rubber plant walked 
out, follo by 100 office work- ~ 
ers, in a demand for a wage beost. 

Drivérs ard utility men, mem- 
bers of two AFL. unions, struck at 
Denison Feder, Jersey City. sash 
and door firm. . 

Just as the ship eompanies Were | 
| Preparing to cash in on’ Korean 
Tiwar gravy by reactivating the 
*mothball flect” in Hoboken, 700 
ship painters went out on ‘strike, . 
until the companies met their de- .. 
mands. 

The SUL plant. in “Jersey City 
was picketed by _boilermarkers. 
Other workers refused to enter. 

Glassworkers struck the Owens- 
Illinois Co. at Savreville. | 

Chemical workers struck at the 
Heyden Co., in Penns Neck. © 
Electrical workers struck at In- 
gersoll-Rand in Phillipsburg, amid 
company shouts of “red sabotage.” 
Auto workers struck at the Syn- 
chor Machine Ce., New Brunswicx. 

Negotiations resulting in wage 
hikes were reported in widely scat- 
Bank em of 
Jersey City and cigar workers of 
Hoboken were among those listed. 


i 


OEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC 
cia RIGHTS 


progress.” 


of: the:@5,000 strikexs -whot 


demonstrated | 
hanged after a omarder: tedmentp,:: but: the sa Sears — teloasartes . 


THIS EARLY ENGRAVING portrays 1 a at Chicago's 


, o >. ¢< 
oe a > 


Haymarket } 
(im May, 1886,:dqr the “eight-hour, day. Strike leaders were): 


i. p43 o8 fed te 


Z 


. 


= PENNA. 
mem EDITION 


are poor in the shops. Only 
the Progressive Party is put- 
ting forward a peace policy, 
for November elections, based 
on friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union and the new 
peoples’ liberation movements 


in Asia and Europe. It is seen 
as the only immediate alterna- 
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Throughout Pennsylvania, workers are starting to meet the intensified speedup and 
cost of living inroads into their living standards with strikes and rank-and-file stoppages. 
At the same time, “the Democratic Administration's 
and the brutal onslaughts of Republican politicians and corporations heads, are 
disgusting rank-and-file workers with both old parties. Officials of the CIO and AFL, 
mainly Truman war supporters in this state, report that fund collections for political action — 


on , the ° railroaders, 


® 
| ASIDE FROM the nation- 


wide railroad strike crisis over 
modest wage and hour de- 
mands, a wave of brief, rank- 
and-file stoppages by CIO 
Steelworkers has n pro- 
testing speedup in the Pitts 
burgh area. 

A picket line of 35 men 
stopped work’ by 3,000 em- 
ployees at the b 
plant of the American Car and 


| Foundry. The pickets said they 


could not keep up with in- 
creased production schedules 
and demanded a rest period. 

Yale and Towne’ workers, 


ig Berwick/ 


was set by CIO United Auto 
Workers at the big Allentowu 
plant of Mack Truck Co. 

Textile workers employed 
by the Merion Worsted Mills 
walked out for a 15-cent wage 


increase. Exide CIO Electrical 


Workers voted to continue their 
Strike, now in its third month. 

United Electrical Workers (in- 
dependent) strikes included the 
three - month-old Ingersoll - Rand 
fight of 2,500 workers at Phillips- 
burg, near Easton, and Local 155’s 
200-strong strike at the Ocean City 
Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

Negro insurance agents, mem- 


bers of the United Office Workers, 


members of the independent 
Machinists, voted to strike last 
week, and a Sept. 16 strike 


os : 


Fight Grows to Stop 
- PoliceWaronNegroes 


PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia’s crusade against police brutality moved forward 
last week on three fronts: Another mass rally was slated for West Philadelphia.to demand 
action on the latest police beating. Joshua Mason, $l-year-old veteran, of 841 N. Markoe 


St., was slugged senseless by two | oe ) 


were maintaining their picket lines 


at the Supreme Liberty Life on 
North Broad Street. : 


»% 


Special Features on 


officers in the 50th St. and Lan- 

_ caster Ave. station. He had to be 
“treated at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital for his head wounds. 


° A meeting of the overall Con- 
tinuations Committee Against Po- 
lice Brutality was called for next 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 6, 8 
p.m. at Fellowship Hall, 260 S. 
15. St., to carry through the ac- 
tion program already adopted in- 
cluding delegations and _ picket 
lines at City Hall, if necessary. 

Legal moves were under way 
to prosecute officers guilty in the 
recent rise in police terror that has 
accompanied the Korean war. 

Action on(the three fronts was 
announced following a meeting of & Y ee 
the Stetring Committee last week £ ayy my U _ sf . 


of the National Association for the : ‘ = , ; : | 
Patriotic’ Mobster 


Advancement of Colored People. 
The Committee is headed. by Dr. 
=! Nabbed in Theft 
c 6 INabpoedc in ine 
Pro gre S S ive Party PHILADELPHIA.—Harry Knable, former Republican 


. Labor Day 
- Communist 
Party's 3ist 


Anniversary 


—In the Magazine Section 


_ 


i 
- 


liams, that the overall program to 
stop police brutality was adopted 
by 500 people. ) 

In addition to legal steps, the, 
NAACP rally called on all church 


Robert Hill. 
ward ‘politician, who incited an anti-Semitic and fascist mob 


It was at a mass meeting, Aug. F ae 
14, sponsored by the NAACP to | 4 a WS 
to break up an. Independence Square meeting of the Progres 
sives in 1947; was arrested for?— 


protest the beating of Oscar Wil- 
theft here Jast Wednesday. He), Describing the notorious attack — 


—————— 


and civic groups to join the parade, 
with its plan for delegations and 
picket lines, if necessary. 


Campaigns on Peace 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Progressive Party is launch- 


was charged with larceny and 
fraudulent conversion. by. his em- 
ployer, the Fidelity Mutual Cas- 


by several hundred hoodlums on 
the Independence Square meetin 
of the Progressive Citizens 
America, The Pénnsylvania Work- 


er of November, 1947, said: | 
“Another mob leader, Harry 
Knable, who succeeded in getti g 
up to the mike .on the speakers 
stand, wound up a blood-inciting 
speech with an appeal to the 
crowd: “Vote for Barney Samuel 
Beye Bernard Samuel) on Tues- 
y. ‘ 


ualty Co. + 

A spokesman for the firm said 

that Knable had taken confiden- 

tial company records which he ap- 

parently “has tried to peddle to 

jother insurance firms,” 

Knable was turned over: to po- 

hee from. York sp he me aa 

working recently as branch agent 
sles manager for the insur- 


The militant program, unpre- 
cedented in recent local NAACP 
history, is meeting with enthusias- 
tic response, its leaders said last 
week. They declared the Negro 
people throughout the city are 
calling for immediate action. to 


stop the weekly police casualty list 
of wounded Negro men and 


women. 
ones So far, response has been con- 
~~.» #%, «+> fined:te Police Dep routine 
4s a0h” brushloffs:: about’ “investigations,” 
thgedys jae enpert ‘eontinwed ‘beatings. 4 Sz 

; . 
7 


ing the election campaign of its 20 candidates at a mass 
rally here Sept. 18. The main issue in the campaign is 
peace. Heading the slate is Lillian Narins, candidate for 
the U. S. Senate. Last week, in denouncing the “blood- 
thirsty” hysterics of her Republican and Democeatic op- 
ponents, she declared: % | “ 
_ “We shall bring to the people of this state a campaign 
a tt for OTe ene cee eering, for an end to police 
. a ; : egro | oa "fas ; 

Main speakers atthe Sept. 18 rally will be Elmer Ben | 
eahcophees erttiagier (which :Jocal: papers :called ‘hi : 
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President Truman and the Mayors of 192 American cities, were asked by 70 lead- 
ing public figures last week to “act at once against those who seek to interfere with the 
for peace.” The text of a letter from the 70 was published 


right to petition, speak or act 


Trek to Capital Will 
_, Urge Consumer Plan 


Two thousand New Yorkers will go to Washington Sept. 
18 to urge immediate Congressional adoption of a new 10- 
point plan to forestall inflation and protect consumers, the 


New York Tenant Welfare and #%#277% 


Consumer Councils 


last week. 
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The program, announced last hg 


week, is described by Council 
chairman Paul L. Ress as the “first 
comprehensive plan to pretect the 
poop. since the Kerean war 


The plan includes: 
1, Price control with-a 15 per- 
cent rollback of prices below fune 
15 levels. 


& |Peace Prize Winner Emily Greene} 
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©by Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, for- 


|mer~Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Dr.:John B. Thompson, 
dean of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago, 
The said they were Americans 


many issues, including a ‘solution 
“to the problems of world sur- 


vival presented by the threat of 


atomic. war.” But they belived,} 


they .wrote, “they would be- dis- 
loyal to all the founders of this 
country held sacred” if they con- 
doned “for one moment the sub- 
version’ of American democracy 
manifested in theso- assaults and 


arrests of workers for peace.” : 


Signers included 1946 Nobel 


who differ among themselves oo} 


Balch; Dean Wilbur G. Katz of 
the University of Chicago Law: 
School; Dr. Kenneth Brown, presi-. 
dent of Dennison University; Pro- 
fessor Henry Cadbury, of Harvard 


By Robert Friedman a 
“Simple Truth’ — By All Means | 

THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE wants the Tru- 
man government to give “reasoned replies” and “simple truths” 
to the “simple lies” about Wall Sfreet imperialism that are 
parrotted by every Communist publication and orator from 
Union Square to Red Square.” : oS 

Simple truths? It’s the BUNK! The Herald Tribune’s 
own Amos Landman, writing from Formosa, declares: “In 
Red Shanghai before my departure, several non-Communists 
told me that they had heard descriptions of conditions in Com- 
mounist areas over the Voice of America which they themselves 
knew were untrue.” No-wonder that Landman has to rt 
that the so-called Voice of America’ and Chiang’s broadcists 
“cover the dial more effectively, but Radio Peking talks to 


more people in their own tongue.” 
o ce o 


Now They're Distorting Jefferson 
DUMAS MALONE: “To Jefferson, communism would 


> 


' seem a foreign ideology, since it originated in Europe under 


conditions for which, in his time, there was no American coun- 
terpart. . . . He used the word ‘revolution’ primarily in a po- - 
litical sense. . . . He believed that economic and social change 
should be effected . . . by the orderly processes of a self-govern- 
ing s “The Marxist idea of inevitable class warfare 
would be -abhorrent” to Jefferson, the biographer of the Revo- 
lutionary -leader writes in the Times Magazine. BUNK! In 
order to iuatiby Apr Wall Lr gpd a, crusade against ‘com- 
munism, this ‘historian’ has to stoop to revisi 
whole life and works. : na thao 

“Foreign ideology?” Jefferson wrote a Frenchman in May, 
1793: “I continue eternally attached to the principles of your 
French Revolution.” In 1791, he said: “I am looking ardently 
to the completion of the glorious work in which France is 


- engaged,” and, “the success of the French Revolution will en- 


sure the progress of liberty in Europe, and its preservation here.” 
Political” revolution? In 1787, Jefferson wrote: “The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 
Was the Revolution Jefferson helped to make voted in and 
accepted in an “orderly way by the British imperialists? 


black marketeering. 3 
3. Government guarantees that - 
“there will be no withholding of 
food from the maskets by manu- 
facturers, canneries, wholesalers, . 


University, chairman .of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; 
atomic scientist Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, former president of the 
| American Chemical Seciety who 
was decorated by President Tru- 


It's. the BUNK! | = 
adison Sq. Garden 
oe | =: 

for his work on atomic research; ' nici 
the Rt. Rev.. Edward L. Parsons, . 


retired Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of San _ Franchico 


. and former . e ° 
chairman of the American Civil} 

Liberties Union; Prof. Ro’ ert’ S. ni | rican airs 
Lynd of Columbia University, | ) 


nd Mark Van Doren, well-knewn . 
a cutee pa NEW YORK.—Arrangements to. lease Madison Square. 


writer. 
Garden to the Council on African Affairs for a rally and 


Other signers included Van 
Wyck Brooks; Dr. Hasold A. Bos-iconcert were suddenly cancelled yesterday by Ned Irish, 
ery ah of the council, by telephone. 


ley of-the Duke University a Garden official. who sai 
of Religion; Aubrey Williams, ae . Ho -Gen-|! 

{the opinion of the Attorney-Gen Following Mr. Irish’s retusal to put 
it in writing, he was visited by a 


publisher of the Southern Farmer; | oral’s office, a bill mow before Con- 
Dr. W. E. B.DuBois, noted Negro evees would make it illegal to rent he Ww 

scholar and chairman of the Peace vou this building,” the Council an- delegation which included C. B. 

: 0 yang ar Center; Rabbi Abra- sen” Baldwin, 2g oe aly rl 

housing. : pay even tess. am Crowbach of Hebrew Union tive secretary, Nat of the New 

=~ mere aan College, Cincimmati; Dr. String- The rally-concert had call- York Civil Rights Congress, Henry 


) ifellow Barr, former president of for Sept. 14. One of its main Foner of the Furriers Union, Es- - 
a » | | 
2 1S Capitalism 


St. John’s College; Dr. Frederick |PUPOSes was to protest State Dele yer of the United Labor 
A ETM so 


| iS man and the French Government 
PAUL L. ROSS 


5. No wage freeze. | es 
6. No increased taxes for eam-| 18¢ Minimum Wage 


ings wns 95,00". iSet for French Labor 
1 Pn nr aes (ALN). — Eighteen 


cents an hour is the minimum 
wage set for French workers by 
a government . decision adopted 


tax. 
8. Federal rent-control to cover 
all states, no evietions, \no in- 
_ creases. 
$0, 1947, levels, and reduction in|4%6- 22 The minimum is consid 
rents for reduction of services and|erably below that sought by 
repairs. — It nang tira - Paris 
' 10. Completion of .all housing}and other large industrial cities, 
already planned with priority for| while employers in the country- 
hospitals, schools low-cost j side smaller towns are per- 


eR . | ment action denying Paul ‘ty 
ag historian and writer » 5 te the right to travel abroa ry Committee, Abraham Unger, attor 
Theodor Rosebury of Columbia|!t 5 also scheduled - cet Dr. Hunton of the Geuncil on 
strate American and worldwide African Affairs. Mr. hish repeated © 
: the statement to the members of 
the delegation. : 


The council has called on Negro, 
labor, and other organizations to 
loin in protesting this denial of the 
THE .STATEMENT regarding) way sslowiog * pee sagen | 
aa INET 1 ae ae Dr. Leels of cancellation of Mr. Robe- . 
om ne it, son's 
a | Peace 

headed.by Dr. DuBois. 

The council requested that pro- 
tests be sent both to Mr. Ned Irish 

ison Square Garden and to 

Attorney-General J. Heward Mc- 
Grath in Washington, D. C. 


drawal of the bill and repeal of 


ney, and. Louise T. Patterson and 


University: 


was Andersen, 

British Union of Fascists 

men: “I think it’s about time someone went out to help the 
A . 20 : — 


H-Bomb Calculations at Home 
JASPER, Ala.—Business and political bosses of this North 
Alabama coal mime community .are pressuring the federal gov- 


_ NATROBI (ALN). — Undeterred by the 
Headers and the outlawing of its izati 


< 
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. by lester redney 
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How Tennis History Was Made 

aie DOESN’T MATTER how far Miss Althea Gibson did or 
didn't go in thé National ‘Tennis Tournament at Forest Hills by the 
time you read this. She is unmistakeably going to be up there in 
the near future, for one.thing. And for another, the important thing 
is that the tennis bigwigs, after considerable reluctance, were push- 
ed by a rising clamor into accepting her well qualified entry and 
she became the first Negro player, woman ar man; to ever swing a 
racquet at Forest Hills. About time, too! | 
7 A description of just how it was last Monday, the first day, 

should be of interest to Worker readers. So here goes. 


_ The match, listed as Miss Althea Gibson of New York vs. 
Miss Barbara Knapp of England, was scheduled at 3 p.m. for Court 


14. The main court at Forest Hills is the stadium court, a huge . 


stone amphitheatre. Then there is the Grandstand Court, flanked 
_ by wooden seats. The rést of the courts, spread all around ‘the large 

green area, are numbered. Number twenty-three is known as the 
Clubhouse Court. The play there can be comfortably watched by 
club members sitting in the shade and sipping cool drinks around 
little tables. Court siumber 14 is just one of a lot of courts in the 
middie. Matches are going on simultaneously all over, the place. 
The fans take their pick. 

There are no seats of any kind at Court 14. There is just a 
wooden railing on one side where people may line up, standing, and 
watch. The “pressbox” for the occasion is any space near the rail 
you pve oued enough to oe your way into, — as soon as he are 
caught leaning on it_a ial cop ta u says, “No leanin 
on tides shea of i : alt i 

. While the two women were awaited, after the finish of a match 
between two men on the same court, cameramen were ushered 
inside to the court.. People drifting*by and noting the unusual con- 
centration of fans and cameras at an obscure court early in the 
tourney would ask what was going on, and upon learning, would 
often give up their trip to the bigger courts and more famous 
names, and stay a while. | 

There was noticeably a much larger number of Negro fans 
than usual for Forest Hills. The Negro newspapers were out in 
force, plus cameramen from a few other papers and services. 


ABOUT MINUTES went by until Misses Gibson and 
Knapp made their way from the players’ dressing rooms. In that 
riod the crowd grew to four and fiye deep ind the rail, all 
ut choking up the area's only patsageway. People high in the 
concrete rim of the Stadium quite a way of eould be seen turning 
from the Drobny-Beisser match to look.- A 1g woman player 
going by with a friend giggled and said, “Do you think the court 
is going to explode?” An elderly woman with.a lorgnette who semed 
‘a little hard of hearing noted the hum of excitement and asked 
‘hopefully, “Who is it coming here, Ginger Regers?” When told who 
was coming. She piped, “Who? Gibson? Oh, bad luck, I wanted 
to see Ginger.” | | 
Miss Gibson and Miss Knapp finally appeared and the camera- 
men sprang to life, taking charge im traditiona] fashion . . . “now 
walk in the gate talking. Now lift those racquets please. 
hands. Go back for another one through the gate... .° A movie 
camera whirred. Another young woman player who had finished 
her own match took pictures excitedly. - a 
Miss Gibson, who will shortly be 22, is tall and slender. ‘She 
was prepared for all this’ and took it with grace, even when one. 
cameraman rudely yelled “Please!” when she turned to acknow!l- 
_ edge greetings from a group ef young women with “Wilberforce” 
sweaters. Miss Knapp, a pleasant leoking Englishweman several 
years older than Miss Gibson and with considerable tourney experi- 
ence, seemed totally amazetl. “My goodness,” she murmured over 
and over. “SUCH a dither.” 
The players went through an extraordinary. warmup ‘period, 
with cameramen shouting directions as if it were a fight weigh-in. 
inally they were shooed . off, with the usual trailers rushing back 
for “one more serve, please, Miss Gibson,* and the match began. 


The sun was het, the short lipped grass court with its powdered - 


Jine a pretty sight. There was suddenly almost absolute silence. 


MISS KNAPP SERVED first and quickly won three points to 
lead 40-love. Miss Gibson then scored twice but jost the first game 
of the-first set. The players then changed ceurts. They do this on 
every “odd” game ‘to balance any positional disadvantages of sun 
or wind. Drinks and towels are provided under umpire’s stand. 


Shake |mg Of Hoy at 7 a.m. on Aug. 24, 


: 


On her own service Miss Gibson went behind love-30 and . 


there was a little murmur. She seemed obviously nervous. The 
pressure weighed heavily. She was hittmg softly and gingerly in 


a tentative defensive way and lifting many behind the baseline. | 


It was obviously not her natural game. Rett 
| All at once she began to hit; and looked for the first time like 
an athlete intent on her game and oblivious to all else. She began 
to wham the ball, follow im her severe serve, and volley with daring 
and. precision. She loosened up and won the match 6-2, 6-2, show- 
ing her lack of -experience but also her unlimited potential. There 
was a round of applause and congratulations from Miss Knapp. 
Then former champ Alice Marble came forward all smiles to em- 
brace her. ee : 

Miss Gibson came out through the gate and with cameras 
banging again made her way through the tightly, packed passage- 
way. A reporter from jone of the Negro papers called out, “She 


says she'll answer any questions in a little press interview at the | previously 


clubhouse after she showers and dresses.” The interview was some- 
thing this writer had to regretfully miss due to the-call of the of- 
_ As Miss Gibson finally -made her way into, the clear and was 


_ back again to the gate with Miss Marble now.” . 1 was near Miss 


Gibson at the moment and heard-her first yocal reaction to the 
day's commotion. : 
- SOR; brother,” she ‘said ‘softly 
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its she'wtarted’ bad | 


THIS EARLY ENGRA 


G portrays police at Chicago’s Haymarket Square attacking some 


of the 65,000 strikers who demonstrated in May, 1886, for the eight-hour day 
hanged after a murder frameup, but the eight-hour day was finally won. - 


. Strike leacers were. 


Special to The Worker 


them women—have been holding 
flash rallies at street corners all 
during the past week. 

Factory workers have been 
staging 15-minute work stoppages 
to protest the attack on Cuba’s 
most - popular daily paper, whose 
plant had been built and paid for; 
by contributions from working 
people. 

Thousands ef telegrams have 
been reaching the government of 
President ‘Prioi Secorras, who had 
ordered 100 troops and police, all 
armed to the teeth, into the build- 


The protest movement. in. de- 
fense of Hoy is merging with the 
fight agamst further repressive 
measures which the provisional 


is planning against the Cuban 
workingclass 
* 
) 


AMONG THESE measures is} 
a law which would deprive all 
Communist workers of elementary 
trade union rights. This proposal 
would victimize tho of 
workers. On the aecusation cf 
being Communists they would be 


Venezuela Censured 


For Suppressing Labor 
CARRACAS — (ALN). = The 
government ef Venezuela, which 
is dominated by U. S. oil com-: 
panies, has been scored for its 
labor policy by the Intl. Labor 
Organization, now meeting at Gen- 


report said that Venezuelan 
‘union leaders imprisoned. “The 
whole trade union mevement has 


small groups of citizens—many of® 


minister of labor, Antonio Varona,/ 


“freedom of expression, and the 


been beheaded”, the report sum- 
med up. 


Demonstrations Spread in Cuba, — 
Protest Attack on Communists’ 


HAVANA, Cuba.—Work stoppages and lightning-mass meetings are spreading all 
over Cuba in protest against the gevernment’s seizure ef the workingclass daily paper, 
|HOY, a week ago Thursday. A monster mass-meeting was held in Havana on Aug. 


29... 


left to theiercy of employers and 
their stoges in the dias Con- 
federation of Labor new led by 
the right-wing government agents. 

Police are meeting the popular 
protest with savage attacks on all 
rallies, and it is calculated that 
more than 150 ‘have been ar- 
rested throughout the island. 
Offices of the Popular Socialist 
Party, particularly in Oriente prov- 
ince, have been raided. 

those hurt by-the police 

was the 15-year-old daughter of 
Hoy’s editor, Anibal Escalante, 
who is also a representative in 
the chamber of deputies. 

Escalante, who has protested the 
violation of Hoy’s rights to the 
United Nations, was permitted to 
enter the building of his news-| 
paper, while the police agents were 
reading the government declara- 
tion -proscribing its further publi- 
cation. ae 


ESCALANTE denounced the 
government's action as an “act of} 
reprisal’ for the newspaper's 
championing of the defense of 
Cuba against the attempt to in- 
volve Latin America in the war 
against Korea. 

-He also called it an expression 
of “political tyranny” directed at 


democratic liberties of our coun- 
try in order to assure dominance of 
a clique over our nation and to 
aap ge the av - - gains 
won our people through pain- 
ful sacrifices. 

“Since this is_a violent act of | 
political a against the 
rights of citizens, I do not 
accept it nor will I ever t 


l- 


it. Only physical violence at -the 
service of dictatorship and tyranny, 


as in the sad past, can take my 
hand from the workshop and edi- 
fice that the people have given , 
me with which to serve their 
cause. 

Political leaders of various kinds, 
as well as radio commentators have - 
protested the a ion on Hoy, 
and also the elesing down of a 
weekly sports paper, American e- 
portiva. This journal had begun 
Saturday following Hey's suspen- 


Typos Blast 
Mundt Bill, 


WASHINGTON (FP). — The | 
92nd Convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) 
which closed Aug. 25 voted stiff 
opposition to the Mundt police 
state bill and reiterated its siand 
agaimst compliance with the non- 
Communist affidavit provisions of 
the -Taft-Hartley act. “The union 
also denounced federal witch-. 
hunting. 

The closing sessions marked a 
triumph for President Woodruff: 
Randolf who has been a leader in 
the fight against T-H compliance. 
Efforts to pass a proposition re- 
quiring officers to sign the affj- 
davits were howled down by a 
voice vote. : 

The convention did adopt a 


| propesition calling upon individu- 


al members to sign statements they 
were not members of subversive 
organizations. - Randolph said no 
machinery would be set up to en- 
force any such statement or in- 
vestigate authenticity of the state- 


from the 


800% Wage Hike! It’s Part 
Of Koreans’ Victory Package 


PYONGYANG (ALN). — The labor law of the People’s Republic of Korea, which 
provides for the 8-hour day and full social insurance coverage 
be applied to North Korea only, was extended to all Seuth Korean cities 
Syngman Rhee regime under an order dated Aug. 20. 
All buildings and recreational facilities in Seoul and other majer centers that were 
‘by the Rhee government aud the various U. $8. missions in Korea have 


for all workers and could 


could receive, 
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“I have been taught one of the bi 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER | 


ggest lessons that I believe a citizen of York® 
" Ralph Knaub, rightwing CIO Steelworkers Union léader declared last week 


as he condemned a gag ordinance against “subversive” literature which the “liberal” Demo- 


Watch Out, 


labor! 


State’s Richest Man 
To Hunt ‘Subversives’ 


A statewide.labor spy plot was being rapidly unfolded 
last week by the richest man in Pennsylvania, Major General 


Richard King Mellon, head of 


financial interests. 

Mellon, commanding general of: 
the newly-created ‘ ‘State Military:. 
and Civilian Defense” Commission :: 


was opening central offices in Phil-f - : 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, and Indian-| 7am 
town Gap, as Mayor Samuel asked}: ls 


meni vast it Mevon eS ant 


an natn ated _ 
' “ys s Rie’ «'« aes 
é , “- 7 =.55° a “es 


Philadelphia 2 gonna to “check | a : 


subversiv es. 


80.000 to = her in ustrial 


ficials operating under Mellon. 


- General Mellon’s army of = 
, Spies is seen as preparing to finger} 


any worker who acts against speed-} 
up, discrimination, or fights for' 


higher wages. 


cratic York administration passed. 


He was one of a number of 
union officials, including right-wing 
“anti-Communists.” who are 
ginning to recognize that so-called 
“anti - Communist” laws, bein ¢ 
pushed by Republicans and “lib- 
eral” Demoerats, are attacks on all 
labor and the people. 


Labor officials, — CIO 
President Philip Murray, 6 led 
an “anti-Communist” drive in the 
CIO, have also condemned the 
anti-labor character of the numer- 
out “anti-Communist” measures 
| being rushed through, under the 
smokescreen of the Korean war, on 
a local, state, and-national scale. 


In York, Kmaub, district repre- 
sentative of the CIO Steelworkers 
union, called for “a united labor 
front” to defeat incumbent Dem- 
ocrats, and elect officials to rep- 
resent the entire community, not 
“a selected few.” 

“The «lesson I was taught,’ 
Knaub declared, “was that our 
Mavor and our citv council do not 
represent the people at large.” 

Meanwhile, Gov. James Duif, 
Republican candidate for Senator, 
is vying with Senator Francis 
Mevers, Democratic candidate for 


re-election, and Richardson Dil- 
worth, Democratic gubernatorial 


‘Go After Lyncherst Negro Asks 
In Fight on City ‘Loyalty’ Law 


ERIE, Pa. -Egaen on by editorials in the two dailies—Erie Daily Times and Erie Dis- 


patch—the city- counci 


at its meeting, Aug. 25, unanimously passed the first reading of an 


ordinance requiring registration with the chi ef of police of all persons who “support, are 


in sympathy with, have contrib-@— 
uted to, or are members of” any 
organization listed by the U.S. 
Attorney General as “disloyal.” 


Such organizations would also be 


ant governor, 


‘_ ree ~ 
| aoe i o-t? 


Tho Penties 


required to register with the police 
any “literature” they want to dis- 
tribute in the city. The literature 
must be stamped with the name 
of the organization distributing 
and publishing it. 


The ordinance would become 
effective 80 days from its final 
passage Penalties for violation 

be a maximum jail sentence 
of 90 days and a $300 fine. 

Fred Gardner, a leader in the 
United Electrical Workers, Inde- 
pendent, and local spokesman of 
the Progressive Party, protested 
to the council that “the measure 
is a dangerous trend towards the 
kind of facism that was prevalent 


in Germany prior to and during 


the last war. 
a 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, re- 
gional director for the Pro ive 
Party and its candidate for fieut - 
was barred from 
speaking by the objection of 
Councilman Thomas McCarty, di- 
rector of streets, declared 
that Wright was a foreigner to 
Erie, “an outsider, and the council 
doesn’t have to be responsible to 
outsiders.” Safety Director Ray 
Wagner agreed with McCarty. 

rdner condemned the. coun- 
cil’s refusal to allow Wright to 
speak. He emphasized that Wright 
was an outstanding Negro pro- 
gressive and trade unionist 
that everv white speaker had been 
given full opportunity to speak 
without interruption. 

Wright managed to ' state that} 


he represen*«d not only a minority 


party—the Progressive Party—but 


that he himself asa Negro is a 
are Pee Fm aca Steger 


5,621 Xen men 


a | 
ing to ti 


around looking in closets, behind 
bushes and under beds, trying to 
find hidden people with pink finger 
nails, but you never .try to find 
the lynchers.” 


Prior to the council session 
Councilmen McCarty and Wagner 
had doubted “if anti-red legislation 
is properly a city function.” Parks 
Director Charles Downing de- 
clared he was “against all Com- 


munists.” 
* 


THE ERIE DISPATCH had 
previously admitted that “the 
constitutionality of municipal leg- 
islation of this kind is still open 
to question.” The Erie CIO In- 
dascial. Union Council at an 
earlier-session notified the council- 
men that it'was opposed to “any 
ordinance which infringes upon 
free sneech, free press and_ free- 


lap. American Legion spokesman, 
had conceded that such regulations 
would be very difficult to enforce. 


Orders to “rush” the registration 
ordinance apparently hit the city 
council following its meeting Aug. 
92. when Sam Reed, chairman of 
the Erie Communist Party, and 
Ben Careathers, member of the 
Party’s District Committee, “in 
vaded” the council meeting, as 
‘The Dispatch expressed it, and 
“for nearly an hour poured on the 
Commie line,” in the words of the 
Daily Times, its competitor in 
newspaper slandering. 

The “Commie line,” the latter 


and| explained, was that this registra- 


syn geelgbeng tors <a 
it war hvsteria an 
wold lafcinee on the freedoms 
of all, that Russia wants peace, 
that freedom ge in , Russia, 


etc. 


_ THE DAILY eee Se 
odour, length ‘editorial, pet sh 
g' ng its wrath~against the‘ council 


dom of assembly.” George R. Dun-). 


having allowed Reed to speak at 
all. It exhausted the gutter lan- 
guage of its editor in calling Reed 
the most despicable names and re- 
peating the vilest lies 2la Goebbels 
about the Communist Party. 


The editorial started off with 
a picture of four North Korean | 
“Communists,” who were alleged 
to have wounded an American 
soldier stretched out on a litter 
before them, ‘who murdered 32 
trussed American Gls last week, 
who would overthrow our govern- 
ment and. rule the world.” 


Below -this was a photogra h 
of Sam Reed, described as e 
unwashed Reed who crawled from 
his foul hole to tell city council 
that it must NOT legislate anti- 
|Communist laws.” 


The conclusion was the ques- 
tion: “When do we get action?” 


* 


THE EDITORIAL in ‘the Erie 
Dispatch was not quite as virulent 
in its incitation to violence. It 
warned against “letting them (the 
Communists) ead = suspicion 
among us or drive us to mob 
action.” It advocated “calm, firm, 
hard-hitting steps, backed. by the 
weight of laws, to shut them (Com- 
munists) up and Pet them where 
they can do no harm—which is 
right outside the city’ limits.” 


Pressure for the passage of the 
registration ordinance—aside from 
the two dailies—which reflect the| cases 


interests of the highe1-ups, comes 


from. the Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce and local employing inter- 


| ests, officials of some of the veteran 


organizations, even certain labor 


leaders who follow the line of the} 


Association of. Catholic Trade 
Unionists, and- from the hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church. | 

By law two further readings of 
full | se: measure are: re-| Political 


_— 


PENNSYLVANIA 


nited Labor Front in Yo ork 


Tennis Drops Jimcrow, 


“But Phillies Hold Out 


PHILADELPHIA.—Jimcrow. was cracked in the tennis 
world last week. For the first time in history a Negro—22- . 


ships sponscred by the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association at 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

In Philadelphia, however, in 
Shibe Park in particular, Jimcrow 
still rules. 

Both of the city’s big league 
teams, one deep in the cellar, the 


candidate mn _, pushing so-calléd 
“anti-Communist” laws. Both CIO 
and AFL top labor. bodies have 
endorsed Democratic party “anti- 
Communists.” 5 ie 

However, Jabor’s growing aware- 
ness of the danger of so-called “anti- 
Communist” curbs can halt. the 
corporations drive to fascism 
which both major parties are push- 
ing provided the people’s dem- 
ocratic sentiments are’ mobilized 
into swift ‘ action~against police 
state measures. 


: 


year-old Miss Althea Gibson—played in the annual champion- 


‘other riding high in first place, re- 


fuse to siga Negro players, thus 
brazenly violating every concept of 
democracy and depriving Negre 
plavers of the right to work 

The management oi ‘both teams 
at this point arent even making 
excuses as to why they are refusing 
to. sigh Negro players. The pres- 
sure on them simply hasn't ema 
strong enough. 

With the entire city talking base- 
ball as the Phillies drive tor the 
pennant, there is every opportun- 
ity to force an end to Jimcrow at 
Shibe Park. 

Speak up. Write, telephone, tele- 
graph. Let Bob Carpenter and 
Connie Mack know that youre 
against - lily-white baseball, that 
you want Negro. players hired on 


the A’s and Phillies. 


Erie Council Passes Buck, 


ERIE, Pa.—Months-long agita- 
tion. for a local FEPC ordinance 
culminated at the meeting of the 
City Council Aug. 22 in a flat 
refusal by the councilmen, who 
unanimously voted—both Republic- 
ans and Democrats—to pass the 
“hot potato”, as the Erie Dis- 
patch had termed FEPC, on to 
the state administration for ac- 
tion. 

The appearance at this session 
of Sam Reed, Communist leader 
in Erie, and Ben  Careathers, 
prominent Communist from Pitts- 
burgh, and their speeches ad- 
vocating -a local FEPC, - enraged 
Mayor Pulling. The Mayor tried 
to get off the “hot spot” by red- 
baiting Reed; who retorted that 
h:- brother, also a Communist, 
had died in the American landing 
at Anzio Beach, Italy, during the 
war and that he, himself, had 
served three and a half years in 
the army. 


CAREATHERS SPOKE 

BRIEFLY, commending the 
Council for requesting Governor 
Duff for a statewide FEPC and 
recalling that both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties have been 
promising this in their programs, 
but that there is not yet such 
legislation on the books. He 
pointed out that local municipali- 
ties could do much by. the pas- 
sage of FEPC ordinances to help 
wipe out discrimination in’ their 
communities against Negroes and 
other minority groups, giving the 
example of Philadelphia and cities. 
in other states, where such or- 
dinances are in force. 
Fred ‘Gardner, -Progressive Par- 
ty representative, urged the Coun- 
cil to reconsider its refusal, citing 
, of “shameful” discrimina- 
catnebl Gok tn: Ede Charles Carl, of Lo- 
cal 603, United Electrical. Work- 
ers, Independent, declared that 
organization was for a local or- 
dinance. 


GARDNER URGED ‘THE 


COUNCEL to appoint a citizens 
FEPC, to include tatives 
of the Sethical. seetien ing oe and all the 


bear Hiner merrres 


*hgar cit. 


registcation 
quired: before ‘it: can be finally |should) 
enacted, 


o 


¥ 


Epeet flcan ended’ as: Sa oh ‘hs’ pomible’ take thake’ 


Refers FEPC to Governor 


a written report to the City Coun- 
cil with recommendations for im- 
mediate action. He asked that the 
City Council “proclaim: its op- 
position to the practice of dis- 
crimination and as a first step, 
immediately arrange to hire Negro 
office workers in city depart- 
ments.” 


‘Immediately Gardner - finished, 
Dana Jones, secretary of the Erie 
Manufactures Assn., jumped to 
his feet and declared that organi- 
zations opposition ‘to the FEPC. 
He asserted the employers in Erie 
did not discriminate against Ne- 
groes in hiring workers, Previous- 
ly the Mayor had stated the city 
administration did not  discrim- 
inate, though not a Negro is em- 
ployed in any, city office. 


THE ERIE DISPATCH, in an 
editorial the early part of August, 
charged the city administration 
with trying to bury the FEPC 
issue. 

“Weeks ago”, it recalled, “the 
Rev. C. Y. Boyd,-pastor of Dela- 
ware Ave. Baptist Church, head- 
ed a list of 24 persons petitioning 
City Council to establish an FEP 
Commission here, 


“Viewing it. as a strictly hot 
potato, Mayor Pulling and _ his 
council hastened to turn the pro- 
posal over to City Solicitor Eng- 
lish’s office for ‘study’—-AND UN- 
QUESTIONABLY WITH A 
HOPE THAT IT WOULD GET 
LAD Re: “a Va. .b. 


English declared — yesterday 
he'll recommend. the city ask the 
state to pass the legislation. He 
feels geographical _limitations 
would handicap enforcement.” 

THE DISPATCH COM- 
MENTS, “That may be. We can 
see a possible hitch there, And 
besides, a resolution to. the state 
WILL DO NICELY IN GET- 
TING THE HEAT OFF MAY- 
OR PULLING’ S ADMINISTRA» 
a The per concluded: 

newspaper 
“How about including in that res- 
olution at least a strong condem- 


nation - 
in ‘matters of em- 


locally 
monestay! oloyadens That's: not too too much to 
ask after all these weeks.” 


- 
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TLLINOIS | | 
DuSABLE| 


EDITION 
TREASON 


| , ay ge * IE ‘The President has countered the threat of 
Tho Wp { kar READ this editorial. it * @ general strike on the railroads by ordering 
appeared last week in he > “the seleure of ail of them. ‘Tho that is one 

‘ method of dealing with’ the problem, it is of 
doubtful legality and can only confirm the 
railroad unions in the habit of blackjacking 
} As we see it, the leaders of the striking 


railroad unions in this country and perhaps 
in Canada as well ought to be tried and 


hanged for treason. 
7 Let this be added proof of how .. So far as this country is concerned, its 


7m close war in Korea has brought us Constitution says: “Treason &gainst the 
‘United States shall consist only in levying 
Special Features on United States shall 
| ence with the production of steel in this coun- 
try and the movement of munitions and sup- 


war against them or in —— to their : 
Communist | | plies for the tfmy in Korea. 


Pease GREATEST y Tribune | nd ‘i 


"Saturday, Aug. 26, 1950 +F Part i—PageS 


Reentered as second area matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 


office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 nation’s second largest newspaper. 


Do you find that fact incredible? 
Shocking? Remember that this is 


in keeping with the times, 


Vol. XV, No. 36 Gp 
In 2 Sections, Section | 


September 3, 1950 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


to fascism! 


maybe some of those responsible are Commu- 
nists. It is impossible to imagine ,a more 
effective aid to the enemy than an interfer- j 


* The leaders of the strikes aS iia giving 
Anniversary 


aid and comfort to the enemy in Korea and 
—In the Magazine Section 


Tell Sen. Lucas by Wire to 
Stop the Police-State Bills! 


This is the critical hour for 
American democracy. 

Congress -is under pressure 
from Wall Street to vote it out 
of existence. A series of police- 
state bills—one more vicious than 


the. other—is now under debate. 


\Phis is the time for the people | 
to act. 
Whatever you have done in | 
the past in the name of democ- 
racy—all that is at stake. 
Whatever you have done in 
the past to save democracy—all 
that must be repeated -louder, . : 
stronger and fast. : 
We can still win the fight 
against Hitler repression for : 


men can still 
to vote, “No 


America. Con 
be compe 
fascism.” 

Wire Sen. Scott Lucas and 
your Congressman today! 


|. ‘Save Other Mothers from My Pain’ 


— See Page 3— 


By Ann Prosten 


CHICAGO. — “My boy could have lived, if 
the government hadn’t been so stubborn against 
settling the war in Korea with talk instead of guns,” 
Mrs. Palestine Geraldine Smith said. 

She learned last week that Pfc. Gerald Smith, 
18, had become Chicago's first Negro soldier to 
die in Korea. : 

“Time doesn’t kill the: pain,” his mother told 
us, as we talked in her third floor apartment at 
5237 S. Calumet Ave. “Twenty years from: now 
the sting will be as fresh as it is now,” she added. 

She didn’t want to talk about’it any more, she 
went on, because “talking makes it more unbear- 
able.” But in another — she spoke again, 
pouring out nee ¥ vo der a month of bitter 
‘mourning—in a rdship. 

The o SB,yearcld emiaat: a dressmaker by trade, 


told The Worker how Gerald, left without a father 
in early childhood, had been brought up by her 
lonely toil. 

“My son thought the army would be a liana 
adventure,” she related, “so he left Wendell Phillips 
High School to join it. He was 16 then, but he 
told them he was 17, in order to get in.” 

She had been thinking a lot about the kind 
of world which had doomed her only child to death 


on foreign soil. 
“There’s no sense to it,” — declared. “While 


Gerald was dying in Korea, ple were being 
threatened with death and blended here in Chi- 


“What about the South?” she continued. “It’s 
bigger than Korea—and it’s been a battlefield for 
our people for a long - time. It isn't free—why 
deccnt ur army bale 00: bees BY” 


cago—in Park Manor.” 


She glanced at the picture of a handsome, 
smiling youth on a bureau nearby. “His division 
was told they were bringing freedom to Koreans, 
but it-.was a jimcrow division, not even free itself!” 

She had followed the war closely in the press, 
she-indicated, and her comments revealed an alert, 
independent judgment. 

“Our government should agree to the: Indian 
Prime Minister's suggestion for peaceful talks to 
end the war. The boys in the army would want 
that—but they have no«say in it.” 

Suffering from high blood , which the 
tragedy has aggravated, she became tired at this 
point. 7 
“Write what you can to save other mothers 
from my pain,” she said in parting. “Most news- 
papers are for the war. I'm glad yours is for peace.” 


Fa, 
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hat War in Korea 
eans in the Mills 


CHICAGO.—The money-hungry steel barons are rubbing their hands| 
with joy at the prospects for a third World War. To these Wall Street gentle- 


Bi ac Korea means greater profits, bigger dividends, more power over labor. 
@ Even before the Korean adven-* 


$23. 62 Now Buys 
$10 Food Basket 


CHICAGO. — How much were you making a week 
when World War II broke out? If you aren’t making 2.3 
times as much now, your living standards have gone iw 


That was the conclusion drawn 
from figures issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor this week 
on the rise of cost-of-living in Chi- 
cago. 

Their report- declared: “The 
Chicago housewife now pays 
$23.62 for a food basket that cost 


” ther! euly S18 ot the cuthecsk of 


World War II.” 
* 

* SOME OF THE price increases 
since the war in Korea began have 
sent the indexes soaring. From 
mid-June to mid-July of this year, 
food prices moved up 3.3 percent. 
However, such essential foods as 
fresh fruit and vegetables, eggs and 


climbed to 218, outdistancing the 


meat increased as much as 6.9 per- 
cent. 


Based on the 1935-39 average 
as 100, the Chicago food index 


increas€ on a national basis. 


The Dept. of Labor report 
showed that many other necessi- 
ties in Chicago climbed sharply 
in price in the weeks following 
the outbreak of war in Korea. 
Men's wool suits, washing ma- 
chines, wool rugs, bedroom suites, 
and sheets were among the items 
that led the advance. Others were 
gasoline, tires, laundry soap and 


prescriptions. 


ILLINOIS 


ture, for the last few years, the 
steelworkers felt the stinging lash 
of speedup on their backs. But 
now, under the excuse of patriot- 
ism and Korea, the steel bosses are 
piling on the work beyond physical 
endurance, 

A survey at the Carnegie Illinois 
South Works plant shows brutal, 
man-killing speedup. 


* 


TODAY all eleven blast fur- 
naces at the South Works are in 
operation. This fact alone. is alarm- 
ing, because capacity performance 
allows fer one furnace being down 
for repairs at all times. 


Late in August one of the fur- 
naces is scheculed to shut down 
for repairs. Rebuilding a furnace 
normally takes about three 
months. Today it is being done in 
six weeks! 

In addition, every furnace, in- 
cluding the twin giants No. 11 and 
No. 17 has had its pressure in- 
creased far above safety and ef- 
ficient operation norms. The result 
has been an increase of about 20 
percent in the tonnage of -each 


Stevenson Denies Safequards 


To Klan Victim in Illinois 


CHICAGO. — Governor Adali E. Stevenson this week refused to guarantee the right 
Haywood Patterson, famed “Scottsboro Boy,” to visit Chicago without fear of extradi- 


to certain death in Alabama prisons. The Governor's refusal was in answer to a request 
by the Civil Rights Congress of © 


25 


Illinois, in which Stevenson’s ad- 
ministrative assistant, Carl Mc- 
Cowan wrote: “It is net the Gev- 
emors practice to state in ad- 
vance what he will do.” 
Explaining that Patterson, who 


. served 18 years in Alabdma pris- 


ons’ on a framed-up rape charge. 
had expressed a desire to visit Chi- 


Send af materiai, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Illineis Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Rm. .201, Chicago 2, fl 
Phone RA 6-5580. 

Editer: CARL HIRSCE. 


cago, the CRC wrote to Stevenson: 


“In view of the expressed deter- 
iImination of the State of Alabama 
to apprehend and return Haywood 
Patterson to its chain gang, we 
feel that such a visit would be 
hazardous unless he can be as- 
sured of sanctuary in the State of 
Illinois for the duration of his 
visit.” J 


THE CRC pomted to the refu- 
sal of Michigan’s Governor Men- 
nen Williams to extradite Patter- 
son when he was apprehended by 
the FBI in Detroit recently. 

“We feel that the State of Illi- 
nois has an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate to the rest of thc 


country that it, too, is a sanctuary 


against imjustice and imtolerance,” 


(CRC stated m its letter. 


Patterson is the author of 
“Scottsboro Boy,” story of the in- 


famous frame-up of nine young 
Negroes in the 1930's. The book 
gives a searing picture of the treat- 
ment of Negro people, particularly 
in prisons, in the South. 


British Hang 104th 

Malayan Patriot 
SINGAPORE — (ALN). — The 

British authorities have officially 


announced the hanging of the 


104th “bandit” to be executed 
since the beginning of the national 
liberation war in Malaya. Among 
the first to be hanged were M. 
Veerasanen and A. Ganapathy, 
successive chairman of the Pan- 
Malayan Federation of Trade 
Unions. The death penalty is -ap- 
plied in Malaya to anyone pos- 
sessing arms, supporting the insur- 
gent forees with food or even 


‘hearth and to increase its capacity 


cast. This is true of each and 

every furnace from the smallest to 

the largest. : 
. * 

SIMILARLY, in steel’ produc- 
tion (Open hearths, Bessemers, and 
Electric furnaces) there is a re- 
lentless drive for the greatest pro- 
‘duction regardless of its effect on 
the men. For example, at No. 4 
Open Hearth the average heats 
now range from 220 to 250 tons. 
This represents a hike from . the 
former average of 190 to 215 
tons. 


Because of the many breakouts, 
due to overloading, a simple ex- 
periment has been introduced by 
the company. The last furnace to 
be relined. (No. 37) had its banks 
raised, the back channel raised 
3-inches, extra sill plates placed in 
the charging doors, and the roof 
raised 3 inches. The effect of 
these changes is to deepen the 


by 50,000 Ibs. 
* 


TONNAGE figures don't tell 


Give That Lady 
Ten Silver Dollars! 


CHICAGO. — The following 

story appeared this week in the 
Chicago Sun-Times: 

On a local radie quiz show, 
the show quizmaster was asking 
a government girl what the in- 
itials FBI stood for. 

After a good deal of concen- 
tration, her right index finger on 
her forehead, the young lady 
allowed that “F” stood for fed- 
eral, and, she supposed, the “B” 
stood for bureau. 

“Right,” ruled the quizmaster. 
“Now what does the T stand 
for?” 

The girl paused for a while, 
and then exclaimed, triumph- 
antly; 

“ ‘Injustice.’ It’s the Federal 
_ Bureau of Injustice.” 


\Tippling Up 

SPRINGFIELD, Il.—Over 22.- 
280,000 gallons of liquor, beer and 
wine were consumed in_ Illinois 
during the month of June, the 
state Department of Revenue dis- 
closed this week. 


ey 


Two Unions Leave 


Costa Rica Labor Front 

SAN JOSE — (ALN). — Major 
unions affiliated with the .Catho- 
lic Rerum Nevarum Labor Fed- 
eration have decided to leave it 
because they consider that it has 
acted against labor's interests. 
Latest to leave were the Punta- 
renas Transport Workers Union 
and the Private Emploves Union. 
It is held here that the Rerun 
Novarum will disappear from the 
vational labor scene as a result of 


these withdrawals. 


the whole story. 


More materials are bemg charg-: 
ed. Greater ladle additions must be, 


made. 
operation requires greater efforts 


the larger heats. The doors must 
be banked higher and more se- 
curely to prevent washouts. Rarely 
is hot metal added to the charge 
without slag rising over the 


and onto the floor—to be cleaned 
up by the furnace crews. 


With few exceptions all heats 
require jumbo ladles prepared by 
the pitman. Pouring difficulties and 
time increase. Cranemen must hit 
the ball from start to finish, never 
catching up on their work. Addi- 
tional molds must be set up. Main- 
tenance crews are constantly be- 
ing rushed for emergency work, in 
addition to their regular duties. 

- 


WHAT is happening to the 
health and standards of the steel- 
workers can be judged by this 
simple fact. At the beginning of 
World War II the South Works 
employed 18,000 production work- 
ers. Today a little over 12;000 
production workers are employed. 
‘Yet, despite this decrease in work- 
ing force, production of steel has 
jumped almost 50 percent! 

Action against inhuman - 
up is the need of the hour. The 
Ford workers. in Detroit proved 


that action by the men can put a} 


stop to speedup. The steelworkers 


helping their wounded with medi- 
cal supplies. 


at South Works, by united to we 
action can put a stop to speed 


Keeping the furnaces in 


| because of the damage done by, 


CHICAGO 


TOP HAT and Ruffles Party. Saturday, 
Sept. 2, 3251 W. Roosevelt Rd., at 8 pm. 
Donation 50c. Proceeds: Freedom of 
Speech Pund. 

CABARET PARTY. Entertainment, food, 
drinks, dancing. Packinghouse Labor Cen- 
ter, 49th and Wabash Ave. Saturday, 
Sept. 16, 9 p.m. Arranged by Progressive 
Party First Congressional} District. Dona- 
ition $1.00. . 

, KICK-OFF RALLY for the. Progressive 
Party election campaign. Saturday, Sept. 
16. Arcade Ballroom, 3456 6. State, 8:30 
p.m. Hear Sidney L. Ordower, William 
D. Smith and other candidates. Guest: 
Fred Stover, national] co-chairman, P.P. 
Admission 31.00. Tickets available Fro- 
gressive Party headquarters, 170 W. Wash- 
ington. 

ANALYSIS OF THE WAR IN KOREA. 
Hear Miss Jessika Smith, outstanding 
authority, Friday, Sept. 22, at 8 p.m. 
Curtis Hall, 410 S. Michigan. Tickets 60c 
and $1.00, available at Chicago Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, 68 W. 
Washington. 

FOLK DANCE CLASSES every Tuesday 
evering at & 170 W. Washington. Ar- 
ranged by Young Progressives of America. 

PILMS FROM POLAND. First Friday of 
every month at Chopin Cultura] Center, 
1547 N. Leavitt. Movies start at 8 p.m. 
No admission charge. 


ee ——_—_————— 


A Book for Peace 


“IDEAS THEY 


ROT 


CAN'T JAIL” 


by EUGENE DENNIS 


50 cents 


This book, a compilation of his 
most important writings and 
speeches; will be one of the 
vital weapons in the fight for 
the freedom of Gene Dennis. 


@ 
NOW AVAILABLE! 
MODERN 
BOOK STORE 


180 W. Washington St. 
(DE, 26552 


Race Hate tor Kiddies~3 Balls for Dime! | 


By Sylvia Alexander the target is a Negro, ‘tate an adult, who, playing “The 
CHICAGO : Riverview Standing before the scuffed and Dip,” shouted, “Goddam right, 
kj ; th faded red carnival stand. which! you —-. Il knock you to hell.” 

Park is supposed to be the/hpouses “The Dip,” this reporter; How many children, coming te 
home of good, clean fun. But|heard-and saw children learn a| the park to be awed by the make- 
generations of Chicago chil-| basic lesson in hate. believe grandeur and the eard- 
dren have come through it “I hit ‘em, pa. Gimme a dime. board castles, have taken away 
infected with their first dose of|“mme hit ‘em again, pa” with them the first festering seeds 
racist poison. Those were the excited words! of racism. 

Thi “Chil | of one little white boy, encouraged| Many white adults who spent 
@ oy She, pee spent a ob. |DY the laughs and tittering approval | their childhood in this city recall 
a eee of his. elders as he threw a ball,| that “The Dip” left a kink in their 
a te ate - react i hit a disc, and dumped a Negrc| young minds which: took years to 
called “The Dip.” > 


man into a tank of water. ee oe: 
wes at Ea Fer moments before, another; For three or our decades “The 
here at Riverview, where there are 


lad had waved, sparkle-eyed to his|Dip” has been allowed to flourish 
family as he white by on a| Riverside Pa to} acter. | 
hundreds of targets for a youns-| oo go + nd ead the hawker at the “Dip” stand, 0 ea amen tots with 
_ ster try out athletic skill,| painted “It's just like any..ather. sticky, cotton-candy, , on] 
““The Dip” is different. Here the| Now, + rounded’ by’ hideows| But Ohick| 
target is eaartsra orbecaane ‘Here. 


of seeing their children, out for: 
an afternoon of fun, taught race 
hate and violence—at three balls 
for a dime. 

A Citizens Committee, headed 
by Mrs. Florence Nemkov, has 
been organized to protest the game} 
and demand its immediate _re- 
moval from Riverview. Letters, 
leaflets and delegations to the park 
management have been the pro- 
gram of action so far. 

Many igs aon also ex- 
pressed inion that “The Dip” 
is possibly ‘ihegal because of its 
outright race hate-inciting char- | 


COW 


But . many, think| eit fee ire abvorhing the it 
racist caricatures, he tried to -imi- differently. They are getting tired’ fected air of racism at 
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U.S. Workers Take a Beating -- And 
Worse Is Coming as Profiteers Rampage 


By Federated Press 


Labor Day 1950 finds American labor in a deteriorating position with worse pros-: 
pects ahead. In the 12 months that have passed since Labor Day 1949, the American 


worker has taken quite a beating. There were two distinct stages in this development. 
to the out- ©— 


From September, 1949, 
break of the Korean war the Amer- 


ican worker suffered from rela- 
- tively high ee and the 
lag of _—- prices and 
loyment ranged 
ween five six million dur- 
ing this period by any realistic 
evaluation. At the same time em- 
erste loyed workers had their wages 
ld down by what was in effect 
a virtual wage freeze policy. 
While wages were held down, 
profits were increasing “sharply. 
Corporate profits in the second 
_ quarter of 1950 were 17 percent 
‘higher than the year before. The 
increase in profits was due to the 
higher productivity of workers for 
which they received no additional 
Pay, as well as to price increases. 
were rising during the six 
months preceding the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea and the cost of 
living was close to its all-time peak. 


THE POSITION of labor was 
being undermined. It was not 
sharing in the fruits of increased 
productivity. _ Output ‘per man- 
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On June 13, members of the CIO Newspaper Guild struck the N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 
Strike was settled after 11 weeks with gains on wa ges, but not on key issue of job and union security. 
Outstanding feature of strike was observance of CIO picketline by AFL — a historic precedent 


in the industry. 


and living costs this Labor Day 


| 


hour for the economy as a whole 
rose 32 percent from the begin- 
ning of World War II to the start 
of the Korean shooting. 

Today, +76 workers turn out as 
much as 100 workers 
did in 1939. But this vast gain 
productivity was not matched by 
a com le gain in the living 
standards of workers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in mid-1950, the real 
wages of workers—what they could 
buy with their take-home pay— 
were about 8 percent belew the 
level reached during 1944 at the 
top of the war boom. — 

With the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war, deterioration of the posi- 


tion.of American labor was rapidly 
accelerated. Prices skyrockete:| 


are at an all-time high if measured 
by what workers’ wives pay when 
they buy for their families. 

Living costs will contu.ue to rise, 
since the Truman administration is 
making no serious effort to combat 
profiteerng. Corporate profits be- 


fore taxes this year will hit a new 
peak of over $35 billion and profits 
after taxes will equal the previous 
high attained in 1948. 


* 


ALREADY IT IS: CLEAR by 
this Labor Day that the American 
workers are bearing the burdens 
of the military program. Their 
real wages are being cut by rising 
prices and will be reduced still 
more by still heavier taxes on pay 
envelopes. Wage increases are 
dnow officially considered to be 
against the national interest. And 
it‘is only a matter of time before 
the administration's plans for a 
labor draft are put into effect. 

The economic prospects of 
American workers are therefore 
anything but bright this’ Labor 
Day. The administration’s war bill 
is now running at $35 billion a 
year. It will be increased to over 
$50 billion a year in 1951. Amer- 
ican labor will have to foot the 
bill. The worker is paying and 


will have to ‘pay even more in 


= alee form of increasing prices and 
taxes. His wages will be frozen 
and he will be subject to the labor 
draft. 

Of course; the young worker 
will no longer face the prospect of 
oy Bag army of unemployed 
when he is ready to enter the labor 
market. He will now in increasing 
numbers be drafted for service in 
the armed forces. 

Big business, however, has never 
had it so good. Before thé Ko- 
rean war, big business, in the words 
of the Journal of Commerce, ‘ ‘ex- 


pressed worriment .as to how the 
boom could be kept going.” 
= 


NOW THE BIG BOYS are koh 
longer worried about a prospec- 
tive depression. The militariza- 
tion of the economy is giving them 
the opportunity to break all previ- 
ous profit records. Meanwhile, the 
Fair Deal program is _ being 
scrapped. Tanks and planes take 
priority over houses and schools. 
Development of the H-bomb takes 
precedence over the development 
of a national health program. 

The logic of the war economy 
that is being rapidly built up poses 


a terrible dilemma to the Amer- 


ican people and particularly to la- 
bor. for military 
purposes must be constantly in- 
creased. That can be done only 
at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. Every dollar spent for war 

must come out of the 
we of the people, must mean 
a further reduction in their living 
standards, 

And then at some point in this 
process, when the belts of the 
people have been pulled in to the 
breaking point, the guns that have 
been built must be used in a global 
war, or the economy will explode 
in a catastrophic depression. 

Since 19338, when Hitler took 
power, history has shown that the 
end-result of a militarized econ- 
omy is war, that little wars lead 
to global war. 

The U.S. is militarizing its econ- 
omy, is fighting little wars. On 
this Labor Day, American workers, 
while they still have the chance, 
should do some hard thinking on 
what, lies ahead, on what will hap- 
pen if thére is no turning back. 
At the end of the read that is be- 
ing followed, the American people 
will face atomic war Or economic 
disaster. 


S. Carolina Negroes Defend 
Their Lives Against Kluxers 


By James Jackson 

(Mr. Jackson .is the Southern re- 
gional director of the Communist 
Party). 

MYRTLE BEACH, §, C., Aug. 
29.—The most vicious enemies of 
the Negro people and foes of de- 


mocracy in the United States, em- 
boldened by the racist war against 
the colored people of Asia, have 
inereased their terrorist activity, 
but Negroes deserted by the law 
enforcement agencies of the fed- 
eral, state and local governments 
are ‘moving frem necessity to de- 
fend their lives and homes, im ac- 
3 ro ap with thgir constitutional 

Continuing their murderous 
weekend terrorist forays against 
Negro communities in the South 
Carolina Black Belt, last Saturday} : 
night a 50-car celumn of armed 
and robed Ku Klux Klansmen ut- 
tacked the Negro community of 
_Myrtle Beach, $, C. Led by Grand 
Dragon Thomas L. Hamilton and 
police officer James Daniel John- 
son, the KKK-fascist brigands .— 
‘some 150 strong—adva in mili- 
tary formation on-a Negro danec- 
hall bent on cross burning, -flog- 


toa. 


» However, their. pogrom met | 
an unexpected 


in rence. 


Heroic Negro men and women and 
young people who had gathered 
to dance and make merry after 
a week of toil in the fields of their 
plantation masters and in the 
homes of vacationing bankers and 
Dixiecrat bourbons of this resort 
town, bravely transformed the! 
shabby dance casino into a bar- 
ricade against the sadistic hooded 
barbarians in order to defend their 
lives. 

'KLUXERS OPEN FIRE 


Failing to crush in the doors the 
hooded mob withdrew and fired 
through the windows. . Youthtul 
heroes and heroincs among. thtir: 
intended victims~ answered their 
fire and death came to the-maraud- 
ing barbarian James Daniel Jokn- 
son who had covered his police 
uniform in a -Ku Klux Klan robe. 
The cowardly pack of Kluxers fled 
in wild disorder. 

The number of additional KKK 
not been determined. A number of 
Charles Fitzgerald, owner of the 
dance hall—who had issued “a fair 


lynched. Sheriff C. E. Sasser of 
Horry County would only say that 
Fitzgerald is in a “jail somewhere 
m South Carolina.” | 
Last week the KKK made: a 


terror raid in Newberry, S. C. and} ‘ 


the - week before in Bishopville, 
S. C. All appeals to Attorney Gen- 


eral J}. Howard McGrath for fed- 


erai intervention against the KKK: 
have gone unanswered. The pl 

of Negro and white citizens ot the 
Dixiecraf governor and former 
Secretary of State James F. 


Byrnes have likewise fallen on| 
‘deaf ears. 


The failure of the 
government to hearken to the de- 


mand of all decent people to -out-| 


law the KKK is forcmg victims of 


these murderous packs to actions} 


in defense of their lives and 
tamilies. 

The connection between “a po- 
‘lice action” against the Korean 


people and the terrorist activity |. 
against the Negro people at home 


becomes apparent. 


The shocking character of ‘eit 


outrages demand that voices ol 
stahadh teas Vbewil esmen and 
‘organized labor, . interests 
are. baund up. with those. of. the 


“people, -be’ ‘heard from in 


| 


; 


) 


BRUSSELS (ALN) —Belgian la- 
bor, just emerging from a general 
strike by which the country’s work- 
ers successfully prevented the re- 
turn of Nazi collaborationist King 
Leopold III, is on strike again to 
protest the assassination of Com- 
munist leader Julien Lahaut by 
two rightist gunmen. 


The Socialist-controlled Belgian 
Federation of Labor, whose lead- 
eriship is anti-Communist, argaery 
the protest strike because it re- 
gards the killing as a threat to) 
all workers and their organizations. 
Belgian: public opinion lays the 
murder to fascist partisans of the 
exiled king. 

Labor grouns throughout Eu- 
rope are sending delegations to 
Lahaut’s funeral. The Italian 
General Federation of Labor has 
called a half-hour mourning strike 
throughout Italy. 


| 


MONTREAL (ALN).—All Can- 
ada’s 166,000 organized railway- 
ment stopped work Aug. 22 to en- 
force their demand for a 40-hour 
week at the same wage now being 
paid for 48 hours work. 

Not a single train ran after 10 
a.m. within Canada or _ between! 


—_—_—_—_—-—--- =———_—_ - 


Washington and Columbia, S. C. 


Belgian Workers Strike Again 
To Protest Murder of Communist 


Canada and the U.S. U.S. rai 
roads affected by the strike in-— 
clude the New York Central, New - 
Haven and Boston & Maine. 

The Canadian Parliament, now 
in recess, was called into special 
session to deal with the strike sit- 
uation. Legislators, unable _ to 
come to the capital by train, had 
to travel by air. 

The government has announced 
that only first-class mail will be 
moved until the strike is settled. 
Many factories throughout the 
country have already closed down 
because of the interruption of raw 
material transport. 

The general rail strike is the 
biggest labor struggle Canada has 
witnessed for the past 10 years. 
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Hit Attacks on 
Peace Workers 


epee — Mayor Kennelly 
was the 192 mayors who 
were pve this week to safeguard 
the civil liberties of those who fight 
for peace. 

The plea was voiced by more 
than 60 distinguished Americans 
who signed a letter made public by 
Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, former 

overnor-general of the Virgin Is- 
ede. an Dean John B. Thomp- 

son of Rockefeller Chapel. 
- ‘The signers expressed their alarm 
that “in a number of cities, cit:zens 
who assert their inalienable right 
to speak for peace are being as- 
- gsaulted, arrested and even im- 
pugned.as disloyal to the American 
people, and our form of govern- 
a: - 7 

Dean Wilber G. Katz of the 
University of Chicago Law School; 
Dr. Harold Bosely, minister of the 
First Methodist Church of Evan- 
ston; Prof. Rudolph Carnap, U. of 
C.; Mrs. Lucy Carner, social work- 
er; Prof. John J. DeBoer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dean Hedley S. 
Dimock, George Williams College, 
Chicago; Prof. Georgia Harkness, 
Garrett Biblical Institute; Prof. 


Curtis MacDougall, Northwestern 
University. 


The Spotlight 


On Illinois Congressmen 


CHARLES W. VURSELL (R- 
24th Dist) said that postal em- 
ployes do not mind being speeded 
up as a result of the $70, 000,000 
cut in postal appropriations. And 
Korea was given as the excuse whv 
workers should accept more and 


more “hardships.” (8-16-50.) 


LEO E. ALLEN (R-16th Dist) 
made public a bitter letter froin 
the young wife of a marine draf- 
tee. She wanted to know whether 
her husband “and other American 
men” were going to be sent to 
fight and die “in every foreign 
country that shot is fired.” She 
wrote that “the American people 
are greatly concerned and out- 
raged” at this policy. (8-17-50). 

EDWARD H. JENISON (R- 
""93d Dist.) sought an explanation 
of why nearly a million eligible 
voters in Illinois did not vote in 
1948. But he skirted the fact that 
part of the answer at least might 
lie in the ballot being restricted 
to the two war parties. (8-17-50.) 


A. J. SABATH (D-7th Dist.) 


presented a detailed report on how. 


unemployment is deliberately fos- 
tered ae the Allied zones of Ger- 
many, in order to keep workers’ 
wages down and the profits of the 
industrialists high: (8-23-50.) 


li formal objections to the Progres- 


‘ization contested the petitions of 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


or Big ‘Last Push’ in 
Peace Petition Drive 


Climax Campaign With Pageant, 
Sendoff for London Delegation 


for delegates to the World Peace 
Congress in London. The two 
presentations will take place at the 
Packinghouse Workers Center, 
49th and Wabash, and 
People’s 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO. — An intensive six- 
week drive to pile up thousands 
of signatures on the Stockholm 


pledge petition was announced 
ere this week by the Chicago 
Labor Conference for Peace. The 
— campaign will be climaxed 
cre just before the petitions -are 
to be gathered for presentation. 
It was announced that a peace 
pageant celebration will be pre- 
sented here with two performances 
on Sunday evenings, Oct. 8 and 15. 

The pageant will be a send-off 


Progressives 
Fight for Ballot 


CHICAGO.—Illinois citizens were urged this week to 
send messages to Secretary of State Edward J. Farrett in 
Springfield, asking that the Progressive Party be placed on 


the ballot. 


The appeal came as officials of 
the Cook County organization of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars filed 


sive Party state petitions. Indi- 
viduals reportedly connected with 
the 42nd Ward. Democratic organ- 


Charles McCord and Grace Clark, 
PP candidates for the Legislature 
in the 29th Senatorial District. 

owever, Sam Parks was as- 
sured a place on the ballot in the 
lst Congressional District. No ob- 
jections were entered against his 
petitions. 

* 

PROGRESSIVE candidate for 
U.S. Senator Sidney L. Ordower 
this week blasted the VFW move, 
declaring: 

“We hope the rank-and-file 
members of the VFW will not per- 
mit their organization to be used 
to subvert democratic processes.” 

A number of prominent . Chi- 
cago citizens who are not Progres- 
sive Party voters called upon Gov- 
ernor Stevenson and Barrett, to as- 
sure a place on the ballot for the 
Progressives. 

The signers include: Nelson Al- 
gren, Willard Motley, Prof. Sam- 
uel K. Allison, Prof. Robert J. Hav- 
ighurst, Solon C. Bell, Flora J. 
Cooke, 
Janice Kingslow, Prof. Helen H. 
Perlman, Prof. Alfred L. Putnam, 
University of Chicago and Thomas 
L. Slater. Prof. G. A, Borgese 
issued a similar statement. 

Eighteen religious leaders in- 


Prof. Bernard M. Loomer, | frie 


cluding Bishop W. J. Walls of the" 


local peace committee, this week 
called for a “final push” on the 
petition drive, 
phasis on a Labor Day weekend 
mobilization. 


peace cam 
were distributions of leaflets in 
the garment ‘market and at the 
Carnegie-Illinois mill 
Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


at the 


Auditorium, 2457 W. 


Bernard Lucas, chairman of the 


with special em- 


Among the hi 
ign 


lights of the 


ere this week 


in South 


Jessica Smith 
Speaks Here Sept. 22 


conflict lead to war between the 
U.S. and the USSR?” is the ques- 
tion Miss Jessica~ Smith will dis- 
cuss when she speaks in Chicago, 
Friday, Sept. 22 at 8 p.m. at Cur- 
tis Hall, 410 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO.—“Will the Korean 


‘Tenant Wins 
Last Round 


CHICAGO. — Tenant Henry 


Labor Day Greetings: 
MAX and ROSE 


Show Picasso Dove f 
At Art Institute | 


CHICAGO.—The famed dove 
of peace by the noted Spanish 
painter, Pablo Picasso, was on 
exhibit at the Art Institute here 
this week. It is part of a special 
collection of modern prints cur- 
“a being shown at the gal- 
_leries. 


U. of C. Faculty 
Group Supports 
Nehru on Peace 


CHICAGO.—President Truman 


was urged this week “to leave no 
avenue of possible peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean conflict unex- 
plored,” in a statement signed by 
39 members of the University of 
Chicago faculty. 


The signers supported the pro- 


posals recently advanced by Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. 


re | 
THE University of Chicago 


Faculty-Graduate Committee for 
Teace pointed out that the UN 
Security Council deadlock will 
remain unchanged so long as no 
agreement is reached on the ad- 
mission of the new Chinese gov- 
ernment. 


Amog the signers were: 
Wilma Walker, Dean of Stu- 


dents, School of Social Service 
Administration; 
Carnap, ‘Department of * Philos- 
ophy; Prof. Lester Guttman, Insti- 


tute for Study of Metals; Prof. 
Bert F. Hoselitz, Department of 
Social Science; Prof. Helen R. 
Wright, Dean of the School of So- 
cial Service Administration; Prof. 
E. W. Burgess, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology. 


oe 


Prof. Rudolph 


IMY 
DOUG 


Taylor's $2 investment in a mem- 
bership fee with the Chicago 
Tenants Action Council began 
netting him a $7. 50 weekly profit 


‘For Workingclass 
Solidarity for Peace 
Section 9 South 


last week. 


a 


Taylor was back in his. one- 
room apartment at 4838 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., from which he was 
evicted one montlhr ago, paying $9 
stead of the $16.50 per week 
his landlord had demanded. 


When renters in the Michigae 
Ave. building learned last month 
that they were paying almost twice 
tlie ceiling rental, they demanded 
an accounting from the owner. 
The angry landlord locked Taylor} 
and two other families out. 

Taylor's neighbors gave up and 
moved out, but Taylor sought Ten- 


For Peace 


and Socialism! 


LABOR DAY 


A Labor Day Message: 


nwest Section 
Communist Party 


GREETINGS 


West Side Section 
Communist Party 


ants Council aid. 

A committee headed by South 
Side chairman Willye Jeffries put 
the case before Rent Office of- 
ficials. 

“The landlord realized it would 
be cheaper to reinstate Taylor than 
to pay court costs,” asid Mrs. Jef- 
S. 


A.M.E. Church, Dr. A. Eustace 


Haydon, president of the Chicago}}. 


Ethical Society, and Rabbi G. 
Fox, this week urged that the Pro- 
gressive Party be placed on the 
ballot. 


Make Labor Day 
A Fighting Day 
Against War 


and Fascism! 


43rd Ward 
Section 9 North || 


| In Memory of Peggy 


Greetings to 
THE WORKER 


Fighter for Peace 


Fighter for Peace 


Hyde Park Section 
Communist Party 


‘Even High Court Edict Can 
Be Changed by People’ 


CHICAGO.—“The rights of our 
Party represent the rights of all 
other people in America.” 

With these words, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, member of the; 
Naéional Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, this week called for 
a fight to get a favorable decision 
from the Supreme Court in the 
case of 11 Communist leaders. 

‘Hundreds packed the hall at 
Hirsch Lyceum in a 60th birthday 


‘tribute. to the. beloved.. working-/. A 
for the many iaaanes Sel 


class leader. Miss Flynn showed 


that the 40 years in which she 
took a leading part in the peo- 
ple’s struggles in this country were 
now being: climaxed inthe pres- 
ent-day fight against fascism and 
atomic world war. 

Miss Flynn cited the Herndon 
and Scottsboro cases, as well as 
the recent decision in the Bridges 
case, pointing out that a mass 
movement can compel a favorable 
decision by even the highest 


courts, | 
She her: aipahects 


her at the gala birthday diy and 
for the gifts and the huge birth- 
day cake. However, she said that 
she was even more stirred by the 
response to the fund drive Bom 
in which the Illinois District of the 
Communist Party is out to gather 
$200,000. 
Claude Lightfoot and Alfred 
enknecht, state party leaders, 
cate warmly of the rich contribu- 
sondage Flynn to the work- 
“gery ee WEF Cer Woods | 


of some of the cammunity 


_Creetings 
on Labor Day 


Read and Distribute 
Eugene Dennis’ Book: 


“IDEAS ‘THEY 
CANNOT JAIL” 


Cecchione Section | 
Communist Party | 


PEACE CAN 
BE WON! 
Labor Day 

Greetings 
Packing Section 
Communist Party | - 


struggles going on in Chicago. 


See Back. Page 
‘JUDGE ASKED FIRING SQUAD 
FOR HARLEM PEACE WORKERS | 


—See Page 2 
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THE KLAN MARCHED ONCE TOO OFTEN! DavisAsks Bail Protests 


By Benjamin J. Davis 

The two-to-one decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals revoking the bail of the 11 
Communist leaders is a damnable outrage 
against the Bill of Rights. 


It shows that all the talk of Truman and 
Wall Street of “fighting for democracy’ in Korea 
is 50 much negwaen. What about ae 
here! 


While Negroes are dying needlessly to en- 
slave the Korean people for the benefit of the 
rich American mohopolies, Negroes back home 
in America are being called “black s. o. b.s” by 
government officials when they insist upon their 
constitutional rights. Those Negroes who refuse 
to sell out their people and keep on fighting for 
freedom, as guaranteed by the Constitution, are 
jailed. 

The decision revoking our bail is aimed 
against the whole cause of Negro rights. It is an 
attempt to bring about fascism in America and 
to gag the people who are fighting to prevent a 
horrible atomic World War III. If Communists 
can be denied their constitutional right to bail, 
anybody can. 

Let them jail Rankin vial the fascist perse- | 


Pas ag an | ie | Hacked  cutors of the Negro people and other minorities. 
*:: Hooded terrorists liké these got a rudé awakening last week when they attacke Death to the lynchers: Freedom aid Squality-to 


a peaceable gathering of Negroes -at a dance hall in Myrtle, S. C. The Negroes returned 
their fire, killed one and wounded several. When the white robe of the dead Kluxer was 
>... removed, it was discovered he was a cop who was recently elected judge .. . but alas he 

ee will neyer don. the black robe, of “Southern dustiee, ‘thee back Page. 
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the Negro people. 
Send a letter today to Truman and Mc- 
Grath demanding that the constitutional right 


|) toEail be continued, _,,.,,, —See story on page 8 


ee - 
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By Benjamin J. Davis- 
SUDDENLY, American Negro \ 
truops have become the darlings’ 
of American imperialism myo of 


its jumerow menopoly press 
bloodthirsty wheal af of Wall 
* Street and them faithful ‘tool 
Truman did not hesitate to hurl — 
inio the front lines of the Korean 
battle Negro soldiers, to an ex- 
tent never before dene in any 
previous war in which this. coun- 


try has been involved. 


WHY THIS new opportunity 


for Negro soldiers to so-called 


“distinguish” themselves, receiv- 
ing praise from reactionary, anti- 
Negro quarters hitherto callous 
toward opportunities for the Ne- 
gro people? No mystery sur- 


rounds the reasons for this nevel 


development. 
THE RULING class of ous 


country—the big monopolies and . 


irusts that dominate the bi-par- 
tisan Truman Administration—is 
so hard-pressed because its filthy, 
imperialist. hand has been ex- 
posed in _ its 
against the Korean people that it 


murderous war. 


and Slavery ‘f 


barf th, Nemo sien 


. being kicked around, lynched 

* jimcrowed called “black s.0.b’s” 
when they ask for freedom, de- 
nied johs, ‘housing and other 
elementary constitutional rights. 
ROSA INGRAM IS STILL IN 
‘A GEORGIA DUNGEON; 
ROLICE BRUTALITY STILL 
REIGNS SUPREME IN THE 


NORTH;. WILLIE McGEE, 


THE }ARTINSVILLE 7, AND 
THE 'fRENTOR SIX ARE ALL. 


ABOUT TO BE DONE TO 


DEATH BY THE NATIONAL 
LYNCH SYSTEM AGAINST 
NEGROES. MERELY BE- 


_CAUSF THEY ARE BLACK. 


RESPONSIBILITY for the 


death of Negro—as well as white 


—youn g Americans over in Korea 


must be pinned upon the greedy 
Imperialisis of Wall Street and 


their qhedient lackéy Truman 


who are waging a colenial war 
‘to reduce the Korean people fo 


the most wretched slavery. Amer- 
ican imperialism hates freedom 
for colonial and oppressed 

ple like the “devil hates holy 
water,” If they can subdue the 
Korean people they hope to sub- 
due the colored people of the 
whole Far East—and then they 


“will move to use Negro Amer- 
- ican treops to shoot down their 


hlack brothers in Africa who are 
fighting for. their liberty from 
_British and American colonial 
bosses. With the mistreatment of 
the Negro ace 300 ) years, no o1e 


is willing even to praise Negroes - fagaeseas 2 SRS Be Rae 


—although American capitalism 
despises Negroes and all other 


darker peoples and nations. The - 


Truman Administration reasons 
that the unjust war against the 
Korean people will be effectively 
concealed if the U. S. uses Ne- 
gro trocps who, being oppressed 
themselyes, would not harm an- 
other so-called oppressed people: 

But this transparent, criminal 
hoax, fools very few honest, 


cemocratic Americans — least of 
all the Negro people. The Ne- 
gro people. along with millions 
of their white lalrvar and progres- 
sive supporters, are still wonder- 
ing why Negro troops who are 
‘}ynched and jimcrewed by the 


white imeperialists now butcher- 


ing the Koreans, are killing 
Koreans who are fighting for the 
same freedom denied to Negroes 
in America. The phony answer 
of Truman that “we-must save 
Korea” and the world from 
“Communism” does not cut too 
much ice among the Negro peo- 
ple who have hexed the Amer- 
ican ruling class hurl that label 
at every Negro who ne pyw 
opposses the: lynching of the 
Scottsboro beys or Willie Me- 
Gee. 

The sudden fondness of Amer- 
ican wnperialism for Negro —— 
over in Korea cannot conceal 
foul, unjust. role played by Wall 
Street in Korea, nor can it hide 

-the increasing lynch terror and 
discrimination against the Negro 
people in this country. Even the 
Negro troops in Korea are in 
jimcrow , and the news- 
papers tell st “of the insuks 
imposed on 
Southern white 
officers in Korea and. Japan, even 
as Korean’soil runs red ei * 


the anti-lynch, anti 


- $on, 


‘troops by. - 


MRS. INGRAM 


really believes that the American 
imperialists are trying to bring 
freedom to the Koreans. Even 
the imperialists don’t believe it. 


TRUMAN'S HYPOCRISY and 
demagogy know no limits. Not 
one of his electicn promises ot 
civil rights and repeal of Taft- 
Hartley has he or his party car- 
ried out. He can cook up a red- 
baiting pretext to send Negroes 
10.000 miles away to die, but 
he cant find a single way to get 
ll tax or 
FEPC bills passed sc that they 
can live*%in equality and dignity 
in the U. S. He doesn’t even 
wive out jimcrow in ‘the armed 
forces. There is no praise for 
Negroes who fight for their righis 
in America—only jail and perse- 
cution especially for Paul Robe- 
W. E. B. DuBois, Henry 
Winston, and other militant Ne- 
grves who couragcously stand 
up for freedom and peace. When 
Truman asserts that he is saving 
the world for, democracy, people 
are compelled to laugh. The 


Koreans are being “saved” with 


B-29 bombs just as the Negro 
people have been “saved” with 
the lynch rope for 300 years—or 
just as the .British imperialists 
have been “saving” the Africans 
by slitting their tongues and 
cutting off their arms. 


‘The same. gangster policies — 


which arg expressed in the ban- 
a slanghter of the Korean peo- 


i Senate and Pres. 
i manding that this so-called anti- 


the hoine front. This is in pre- 
paration for world war IiI—for 


the atomic, ig ES 2 night- . 
Wall Street © 
Street stomach ow would un-* 


mare, which 


leash upon humanity. 
Wall Street ana its bi-partisan 


Truman Administration have not 


succeeded in whipping up any 
enthusiasm for their shameful, 
unpatriotic Korean adventure. 
Nor have they succeeded in an- 
swering the questions of the. 
people or of suppressing the op- 
position of large sections of the 
labor movement and of the Ne- 


gro pecple. 

That’s why under the ineite- 
ment of the Wall Street-Truman- 
Dulles war the House passed 
last Tuesday the so-called anti- 
subversive bill. This so-called 
anti-Conimunist measure is in- 
tended against all individuals 
und organizations who fight for 
peace against a third world war, 
and for democracy against the 
serious danger of fascism in our 
land. 


Should this bill pass the Sen- 


ate and become signed by Pres. 
Truman it would establish the 


legal basis of fascism in this. 


country. It wou-d outlaw the 


Bill of Rights and the struggle © 


for Negro rights. Every person 
who spoke up for FEPC, for 


anti-poll tax and anti-lynch leg- 


islation, for an end to jimcrow.m 
the armed forces would be la- 
belled a Communist or “subver- 
sive.” This bill must be defeated 
at all costs. The Negro people, 
in defense of their churches, 
their* peoples organization, such 
as the NACP, should flood the 
Truman de- 


subversive bill be killed. 


LET THE POLITICAL 


GANGSTERS WHO ARE IN 
THE CREAT MAJORITY IN 
WASHINGTON OUTLAW 
THE KLAN. LET THEM 
GUARANTEE DEATH TO 
THE LYNCHERS. LET THEM 
WIPE OUT THE SYSTEM OF 
JIMCROW IN AMERICA. 
LET THEM FREE ROSA IN- 
GRAM, WILLIE McGEE, THE 


ane td in New York City?” 


MARTINS VILLE 1, THE 


TRENTON SIX AND ALL THE 
OTHER INNOCENT NEGRO 


AND WHITE WORKERS 
FRAMED BY REACTIONARY, 


WARMONCGERINCG BIC 
BUSINESS. FREE DENNIS 


AND THE COMMUNIST. 


LEADERS — JAIL RANKIN. 
MATTHEWS AND THE 
OTHER ATOMANIACS! 


-HANDS OFF KOREA! OUT- 


LAW THE AIrOM BOMB! 
SIGN THE ‘STOCKHOLM 
PEACE PLEDGE! 


LIFE, DIGNITY, FREEDOM | 
AND EQUALITY FOR THE. | 


NEGRO PEOPLE IN AMER. 
ICA—NOT DEArH, SHAME, 
AND SUFFERING. TO ENR- 


Ht also was scheduled to demon 


_| stitution like Madison Square Gar- 


> 


HARLEM 


brose J. 


{trate’s Court Wednesday, Augu 
| trial of Iva Reed and Bob Campbell on te of disorderly 
|conduct and violation of the ‘sanitary code and found them 


Ban on Meeting | 


African Affairs to defeat the ban 
against its meeting by ‘officials 
of Madison Square Garden in- 
creased late this weck as_ the 
Department of Justice denied it 
had suggested stopping a Paul 
Robeson meeting. 

REPLYING TO COUNCIL 
QUERIES, Raymond P. Whearty, 
First Asst. in the Criminal Divi- 
sion declared Wednesday ‘that 
Garden officials had asked if the 
Council was on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s “subversive list” Wheasty 
said the department had replied 
it was, but that there was no 
other conversation. 

. Ned Irish, Garden vice-presi- 
dent had told the Council that} 
“in the opinion of the Attorney- 
General’s office, a bill now be- 
fore Congress would. make it il- 
legal to rent you this building.” 

THE RALLY AND _ CON- 
CERT, set for Sept. 14, ‘was 
scheduled to protest against State 
Department action denying Paul 
Robeson the right to travel abroad. 


strate support for the stand tak- 
en by Robeson and Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, chairman and vice chair- 
man of the Council respectively, 
for peace and freedom for all 
colored peoples. 

Dr. Hunton declared, “If a 
semi-public, nationally known in- 


den: is to be closed to us, pur- 
portedly because of expected pas- 
sage of a bill in Congress, every 
hall owner in America can next 
demand a_ loyalty test before 
American citizens can hold a meet- 
ing. Are we to allow freedom of 
speech and assembly to be lynch- 


THE COUNCIL said that ne-| 
am for the use of the Gar-'ban 


-A drive by the Council ' on/ the 


EDITION 


Serlim distributors of leaflets neniait the Kens: war 
should be lined up before a firing squad and shot, J 
Haddock declared in Washington Heights Magis- 


udge: Am- 


st 30..He presided at the 


ir. dis- 
a four-page special edition 


“guilty.\On June 28 the 
tributed 


Atri ican Council of, the Daily Worker; denouncing 
Fights Garden 


the Korean war, to people enter- 
ing and leavin ing the Eighth Ave. 

way at 145th St. and St. Nich- 
olas Ave. A cop told, them -they 
were blocking traffic and scatter- 
Ing papers; -when they refused to 
move and. insisted on their right 
to distribute leaflets, he arrested 


m. 


Haddock, a former police cap- 
tain, said he’d always felt bitter 
towards Communists but claimed 
this never interfered with his deci- 
sions. His bias was shown, how- 
ever, when he presided over 
several cases involving police 
brutality against Negroes. 


People who spread this vicious 

“People who spread ‘this vicious 
worst crime in the beoks,” the 
judge angrily said, “and in my 
opinion they should be. put before 
a firing- squad.” 

He postponed sentence and 
sent them to Probation Court for 
a review of their cases. He claimed 
that in his frame of mind he didn’t 
trust himself to sentence them. 

Abraham. Unger, Civil Rights 
Congress defense lawyer, said the. 
judge may be waiting for the 
Mundt er McCarran bills to be- 
come law so he can. really give 
the defendants the - works. 

The defense brought in as wit-— 
ness a worker from a 145th/St. 
bar who saw the entire incident — 
and confirmed the defendants’. 
story. It was one cops word 
against two defendants and an eye- 
witness. But the judge seemed to 
know all along what his decision 
would be and merely listenéd ‘in 
bored silence to the defense, and 
then took the cop's. word.’ 


den had begun as far back as 
Aug. 5, that the date ef Sept. 14 
het been agreed on, and that 
cancellation of the meeting .came 
on the very day when the lease 
was to have been signed and 
a certified check given to Garden 
officials. 

The Council repeated its ap- 
peal for wires to Ned Irish and 
to Attorney General J. Howard 
ne protesting the Garden 


‘state bills. . 


NAACP BIDS CONGRESS VOTE 
“NO‘ ON POLICE STATE BILLS 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People this week sent telegrams to 35 Demo- — 
‘cratic and Republican leaders of both Houses of Congress 
Gemending’ defeat. of the Mundt and McCanss ‘pelve: 


The telegram said in part: 
satdoee ales’ Comins han given greek Mit i 


legislation purporting > ee ees eee oe 


“you will face choice of 


or exchanging it for 
you vote against these bills.” 


aparare to the 


the United States. Similar bills have been 
Senate and are now on calendar. ee ee 


approved in 


| Mundt-Ferguson, McCarran, and Nixon bills. We ask that 
Par the same time the NAACP statement resorted te 


“anti Communist resolution ; 


“it's cur solemn! Ceniiediag: Genk ‘goatagh’ i Abend 
eens Seen ae ee eee 


ag Negzxa woe 


Pe eer 


eee Site em oat a 
i ! eet hs 2938 Eee! b &  abersg ‘ta 
» Srey feormrGines EY po so} doused I] et of het, ly 


— — 


nia peti be seme in E 
tie ) tas daa al tae Y ; 
tbs a ute, iat te ay ~ ute = BOING KOMEN 9 ANTE 
” uh . eee . 


US. Wor ers 


~ 


Worse Is Coming as Pri 


By Federated Press 


ee 
Labor Day 1950 finds American labor in a deteriorating position with worse pros- 
pects ahead. In the 12°months that have passed since Labor Day 


worker has taken quite a beating. There were two distinct stages in this development. 
1949, to the out-@— 


From September, 

dieak of the Korean war the Amer 

a: hs suffered from rela-} 

tively unemployment and 

Phe “e wees behind prices ick 
| 


1 ag ran 
five ps 8 ur- 


ing this period by any gt 
evaluation. At the same time em-| 
er workers had their wages|a 

Fie abe what TT 
a virtual wage freeze 

While wages were held down, 
profits were increasing sharply. | 
Corporate profits in the second} were 
quarter of 1950 were 17 percent. 
higher than the year before. The 
increase in prefits. was due to the 
higher uctivity of workers for 
which they received no additional 
pay, as well as to price increases. 
Prices were rising during the six 
months preceding the outbreak of 
Sghting in Korea and the cost of 
living was close to its all-time peak. 

THB POSITION of labor was 
being undermined. - It was not 


sharing in the fruits of increased| 


jter of fact, in mid-1950, the real 


' 


WORKER say, Sirreeees 2, 100 
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Take a Beating--And | 
iteers Ramage 


1949, the American 


hour for the economy as a whole 
Fose 32 percent from the 

ning of. World War II to the start 
of the Korean shooting. 


‘Foday; 76 workers turn out as 
much production as 100 workers 
did in P1939. But this vast gain 
Ppseesanton was not matched by 

gain in the living 
‘ua hends of a As a mat- 


wages of workers—what they could 
buy with their take-home pay— 

about 8 percent below ‘the 
toe reached during 1944 at the 
top of the war boom. 


With the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war, deterioration of the posi- 
tion of American iabor was rapidly 
aecelerated. Prices skyrocketed 
and living costs this Labor« Day 
are at an all-time high if measured 
by what workers wives pay when 
they buy for their families. 


Living costs will cont".ue to rise, 


since the Truman administration is 
making no serious effort to combat 


begin peak of over $35 billion and profits| 


wi hho new 


fore taxes this year 
after taxes will equal the previous |” 
high attained in 1948. 


* 


ALREADY IT IS CLEAR by 
this Laber Day that the American 
workers are bearing the burdens 
of the military program. ‘Their 
real wages are being cut by rising 
prices and will be reduced still 
more by stil] heavier taxes on pay 
envelopes. . Wage increases, are 
now officially ‘considered: to’ be 
against the national] interest. And 
it is only a matter of time before 
the administrations plans for a 
labor draft are put into effect. 

The economic prospects of 
American workers are therefore 
anything but bright this Labor 
Day. The administration’s war bill 
is now running at $35 billion a 
year. It will be increased to over 
$50 billion a year in 1951. Amer- 
ican labor will have to foot the 
bill. The worker is paying and 


\ 


be form of increasing prices and 
taxes. His wages will be frozen 
and'he will be subject to the labor 
draft. 

“Of course, the ° 


ung worker 
will no longer face t 


praspect of 


ary ars army of yo 
bist is ready to enter the la 


market, He will new in increasing 
numbers be drafted for: service in 
the armed forces. 

Big business, however, has never 
had: it so good. Before the Ko- 
rean war, big husimess, in the words 
‘of the Journal ef Commerce, “ex- 
| sauege worriment .as to how the 

m could be; ers going.” 


fNOW THE BIC BOYS are no 
longer worried about a prospec- 
tive: depression. The militariza- 
tipn' of the economy is giving them 
the opportunity to break all previ- 
ous ‘profit records. Meanwhile, the 
Fair Deal program is being 
scrapped. Tanks and planes take 
priority over houses and sehools. 
Development of the H-bomb takes 
precedence over the development: 
of a national health program. 

The logic of the war economy 
that is being rapidly built up poses 
a terrible dilemma to the Amer- 


: 


ican people and particularly ye 
purposes must be constantly in- . 
icreased. That can be done only °: 


at the expense of the civilian econ- i | 
omy. Every dollar spent fer war ; 


must come out of the . 
rallies of the people, must mean 


a further reduction in their ee 


+ 


standards. : 

And then at some point in this. 
process, when the belts of the - 
people have been pulled in to the | 


king point, the guns that have - 
been built must be used in a global ,: 


war, or the economy will explode 
in a catastrophic depression. 


Since 1933; when Hite took’. | 


power, history has shown that the ° 


end-result of. a militarized econ- 4 


omy is war, that little wars lead 
to global war. 


The U.S. is militarizing its econ- | 


omy,.is fighting little waxs. 


On .; 
this Labor Day, American workers, .-’ 


while they still have the chance, . 


should do some hard thinkin 
what lies ahead, on what will bap- 
pen if there is no turning, ba 
At the end of the road that is be- 


ing followed, the American people ie 


will face atomic war or economic 
disaster. 


productivity. Output per man- 


On June 13, members of the CIO Newspaper Guild struck the N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 
Strike was settled after 11 weeks with gains on wages, but not on key issue of job and union security. 
Outstanding feature of strike was observance of CIO picketline by AFL craftsmen, a historic precedent 


in the industry. 


profiteerng. Corporate profits be- 


will have to pay even more in 


| 


S. Carolina Negroes Defend 
~ Their Lives Against Kluxers 


By James Jackson 

(Mr. Jackson is the Seuthern re- 
/gional director of the Communist 
/ Party). 

MYRTLE BEACH, §. C., Aug. 
29.—The most vicious enemies of 
the Negro people and foes of de-| 
mocracy in the United States, em- 


Dboldened by the racist war against 
the colored people of Asia, have 
increased their terrorist activity, 
but Negroes deserted by the law 
enforcement agencies of the fed- 
eral, state and local governments 
are moving from necessity to de- 
fend their lives and homes, in ac- 
cordance with their 


rights. 


Continuing their murderous} ne 


weekend terrorist forays against 
Negro communities in the South 
Carolina Black Belt, last Saturday}. 
night a 50-car column of armed 
and robed Ku Klux Kiansmen t- 
tacked the Negro community 0 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Led by Grand 
Dragon Thomas L. Hamilton, and 
police “wg James Daniel john- 
some 150 strong—ed in mili- 
— formation on a Negro pearl 
hall 
¥ 


heut on cross burning, flog- 
and rapine. : 


— on 


Heroic Negro men and women and 
young people who had gathered 
to danee and make merry after 
a week of toil in the fields of their! in 
plantation masters’ .and in the 
homes of vacationing bankers and 
Dixiecrat bourbons of this resort 
town, bravely transformed the 
shabby dance casino into axbar- 
ricade against the sadistic hooded 
barbarians in order to defend their 
}:ves. 
KLUXERS OPEN FIRE 

Failing to crush in the doors the 
hooded mob withdrew and fired 
through the windews. Youthful 
heroes and heroines among. their 
intended victims answe their 
fire and death came to the maraud-| 
ing barbarian James Daniel -Jokn- 

who had covered his police 

ns Sesh in a Ku Klux Klan robe. 
The cowardly pack of Kluxers fled} ; 
in wild disorder. 


- The number of additional KKK 


{| murderers who were wounded has 


not been determined. A number of} 
Charles Fitzgerald, owner of the 
dance hall—who had issued “a fair]; 


| warning” to the KKK to stay clear| p 
premises—suff 


of his ered a gun- 
shot wound in the feot. Fitzgerald 


lynched. Sheriff C. E. Sasser of 
Horry County would only say that 
Fitzgerald is in a “jail somewhere 

South, Carolina.” 


Last week the KKK made a 


terror raid in Newberry, S. C; and]: 


the Week before in_ Bishopville, 


S. C. All appeals to Attorney Gen-}. 


eral J. Howard McGrath for fed- 
era: intervention against the KKK 
have gone unanswered. The pleas 


governor and ‘former 
of State James F. 


Dixiecrat 
Secretary 


Byrnes have likewise fallen onj- 


deaf ears. The failure of the 


government to hearken to the de-| 


mand of al] decent people to out- 
law the KKK is forcing victims of 
these murderous packs to actions 
in defense of their. lives and 
tamilies. 

The connection between “a po- 
lice action” against the Korean 
people and the terrorist activity, 


against the a people at home. 
pemeeet saaiees 


of Negro and white citizens ot the} 


Belgian Workers Strike Again 


bor, just emerging from a general 
strike by which the country’s work- 
ers successfully prevented the re- 
turn of Nazi collaborationist King 
Leopold Ill, is on strke again to 
protest the assassination of Com- 
munist leader Julien Lahaut by 
two rightist gunmen 

The Socialist-controlled Belgian 


| Federation of Labor, whose lead- 


eriship is anti-Communist, backed 
the protest strike because it re- 
gards the killing as a threat to 
dl] workers and their organizations. 
Belgian public opinion lays the 
murder to fascist pcrtisans of~the 
exiled king. 

Labor groups throughout Eu- 
rope are sending delegations to 
Lahaut’s funeral. The Italian 
General Federation of Labor has. 
called a half-hour mourning strike, 


‘throughout Italy. 


MONTREAL (ALN).—All Can- 


jada’s 166,000 organized railway- 


men stopped work Aug. 22 to en- 
force their demand for a 40-hour 
week at the same wage now being’ 
paid for 48 hours work. 

Not a single train ran after 10 
a.m. within Cangda or between 


To Protest Murder of Communist 


BRUSSELS (ALN).—Belgian Ja- Canada and ‘the U.S. 


U.S. rail- 
roads affected by the strike in- 


clude the New York Central, New - 


Haven and Boston & Maine. 


ap | 


i 


Expenditures for military ; 


The Canadian Parliament, now ~ 


in recess, was called into special 
session to deal with the stiike sit- 
uation. Legislators, unable to 
come to. the capital by train, had 
to travel by air. 


. The government has announced — 


that only first-class mail will be 
moved until the strike is settled. 
Many factories , throughout 
country have already closed down 
because .of the interruption of raw 
material transport. 

The. genera] rail strike is the 


biggest labor struggle Canada has :* 


witnessed for the past 10 years. 


See PPS 86422 Oe 6 Oo SRS Ye 8 Oem 


Treetristitetitittiriierssit 


andj 


the — 


The Waited Mine Workers won a long str struggle agalest : 
government injunctions, management yo 
Barred by courts from using union funds, 

heartened by truckloads of food sent by CIO and AFL workers 
+30 PRDEF, PIGETESINGH ; 


>. 


- “Where is that b 
! When the doors failed to give 


~ 


ae we 16 


. 
“‘ 

— 

»* 

+,* 


4} 
JT THE DEAD KKKer or been 


/ 


« 
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Sou 


It Out 


By ELIHU S. HICKS ‘ 


t the Myrtle Beach Negro com- 
would not tolerate the con- 
ued Klan attacks, some 150 
‘obed and armed Klansmen; led 
y Grand Dragon Thomas L. 
amilton and police officer James 
aniel Johnson, marched in miili- 
formation to invade a Negro 
ancehall last weekend. 


* 
THE NEGRO MEN and. wom- 
@n-inside had been forewarned of 


e Klan invasion, and transferred 
the. dancehall into a fortress. 


uni 


' Witnesses said that-the Kuans- 


en had first appeared about 8 

.m. Saturday when Charlie Fitz- 

erald, Negro owner of the dance- 

all warned them against re- 
turning. 


fl, 


" DESPITE THE WARNING, 
the hooded fascists returned at 
about 11 p.m. and tried to batter 
down the doors. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


HARLEM EDITION 


Carolina Negroes Shoot 


ith KKK; Kill One 


_ TWENTY-FIVE. CARLOADS. of Ku Klux Klansmen were routed and Bi 4 
p was killed as Negroes at Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, took up artns this week to 
rotect themselves from .the ‘marauding lynchers. Although they “ee been warned that 


Town as 


People Won at 
Stuyvesant Says 
Office Workers 


” Anti-Discrimination Com- 
Bice of the New York Joint 
Board, United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers this week hailed 
the acceptance of a limited num- 
ber of Negro tenants in Stuyvesant 
“a major achievement 
for the many Negro and white 
trade unionists, Stuyvesant Town 


residents and others who have car- 


| ried on the long fight against jim- 


crow” in the Metropolitan Life's 
project. 


One of the . 


Kluxers is reported to have asked, — 


Charlie?” 


way, the mob began to shoot 
—— the windows at the men 
@€nd women inside.+ 


7 


' THE DEFENDERS answered 
e fire with an accurate hail of 
ullets.. James D. Johnson, wear- 
g his police uniform under KKK 

ts, bit the dust with a well 

.38 caliber bullet in_ his 

y. The Kowardly Klansmen 

an pellmell to their Kars and 
wit the scene—but Kwick! 


While it is not known how 
any more of the Klansmen were 
ounded, it is believed that many 

df the Negroes’ bullets found their 

marks. 


¢'} Sheriff C. Ernest Sasser an- 


ounced that Fitzgerald had been 
ested and spirited away to an 
identified South Carolina jail. 
itzgerald was reported to have a 
Pullet wound in the foot. 


Many people in Myrtle Beach 
ear that Fitzgerald has already 
n lynched. The sheriff has re- 
used to disclose where he is sup- 
to be held except to say that 

it is “somewhere in South Car- 


olina.” 
* 


¢lected Magistrate of Horry County 

™ was to have taken office on 
arch 1, 1951. 

‘} The Klan made an attack on 

the Negro community in New- 


KAMISHER, 


One Down, More to Go 


berry, S. C., last week and the 
week before in Bishopville, S. C. 
* 

SINCE THE U. S. government 
had refused protection, the Ne- 
groes were forced to defend them- 
selves. 


Still Faces 


Eviction 


a 


Jenkins, 
mother of six children, still faces 


Mrs.. Artemesia 
eviction by -.the City.- Housing 
Authority “Sm the Abraham Lin- 
coln Housing Project, 2150 Madi- 
son Ave. 

The Harlem Tenants Council, 
2 E. 125th St., twice before saved 
the family when they obtained 
court orders halting the eviction. 
Now the judge has thrown out 
the court order and the city is 
free to evict them any time. 

Mrs. Jenkins has. received letters 
from her two sons in the U.S. 
asking the authorities to see that 
their mother has a roof over her 


head. 


City-Wide Tenant Groups to 
Open Headquarters in Harlem 


4 Borough headquarters of the Manhattan Tenant Wel- 
fare and Consumer Councils will be opened in Harlem at 


2 East 125 St., Friday, September 1, it was announced this 
Peas 


Me. 

e new office will be the head- 
quarters for 19 local community 
councils located .all over Manhat- 
tan, end for committees from pub- 
lic housing projects in the borough, 
according to Estelle Quinn, -exec- 
utive secretary of the Manhattan 
Councils. 


\ Miss Quinn said that the bor-| 


Ough organization had  unani- 
mously voted to’ locate the new 
quarters in Harlem because 
“we recognize that the highest 
rents, highest prices, and highest 
unemployment are forced 


upon 
the people of Harlem first, and 


Ronegennt fo So satel Sere 
It is here in Harlem. where rent 
- and price gougmz eve at their 
Our _location.: here. .is our 


answer. Our fight against the 
profiteers will stand in Harlem, and 
then spread through | the rest cf 
the borough.” 
Official opening ‘and house 
warming will be held Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 6 at 8:30 p.m. and 
all are invited. 


The Harlem Tenants and Wel- 
fare Council has long had its of- 
fices at this address and will con- 
tinue to be there. Harlem citizens 
with landlord troubles or relief 
and welfare troubles are welcome 
to come to the office fer free ad- 
vice and help. The Council has 
saved many amilies from eviction 
and obtained relief aid for ar 
others,;:....... 


lem edition of the 


“Metropolitan says it has * not 
changed its policies,” the Commit- 
tee said. “And it is true the fight 
will not be totally won until the 
doors of Stuyvesant Town are 
opened ont only to ‘seletced’ Ne- 
groes but to all who apply. But 
everybody knows Metropolitan 
has been fighting for seven years 
in the courts and in every other 
way to keep Stuyvesant. Town 
lily white, even to the point of 
trying to evict white tenants who 
fought to bring in Negro residents. 

“The fact is the high and 
mighty Metropolitan has had to 
eat its words again. Once Leroy 
Lincoln, its president, said he 
would never deal with the 
UOPWA. The agents forced him 
to do it. Now we see again that 
Metropolitan, with all its nine bil- 
lion dollars and ‘I am the law’ 
attitude, cannot maintain its anti- 
labor, jimcrow, un-American pol- 
icies when the people put up a 
real fight.” 

UOPWA members in New York 
collected over 25,000 signatures 
on petitions calling for the end of 
jimcrow in a_ tax-free housing 
projects, _UOPWA agents have 
helped to arouse public opinion 
against Mets discriminatory hous- 
ing and hiring policies in their 
campaign to compel the company 
to negotiate a new contract. Many 
JOPWA members who live in 
Stuyvesant Town have participated 
in the project’s Committee to End 
Discrimination. 


WHIPPED INTO HYSTERICAL FRENZY by the unantici- 
pated set-backs in Korea, the drive of the imperialist gangsters to 
turn Africa into a vast military camp grows week by week. As the 
conservative Cape Times, spgkesman for the gold interests in South 
Africa, recently stated: “.. . Africa becomes the obvious Allied 
base for operations in any future war with the Eastern powers.” 


An international conference to plan the creation of an African 
arsenal on the broadest levels is planned for October. It will con- 
vene in Johannesburg with, as the press puts it, “American observers 
attending.” At the present time British and F rench military com- 
mands are meeting in Madagascar in preparation for a more formal 
conference to plan what*they call “the defense of East Africa.” 
Similar “defense plans” for West Africa are in the offing. 


* 


OPERATION .AFRICA, intensified because of recent develop- 
ments, is however no recent ‘brainstorm of a rulin class gone 1gad. 
After a visit of Field-Marshall Montgomery to Africa i in 1946, the 
London Daily Mail declared: “ Kenya is the new center of 
Commonwealth defense, and South Africa its arsenal.” The Daily 
Express intoned at the time: “East Africa is expected to become a 
main atomic-age training ground of the British Army, and a main 
support base in the new Empire defense system.’ 


A new airport was hurried to completion this week in Living- 
stone, Northern Rhodesia, after four years of construction. While 
representatives of Britain, South Africa and Rhodesia attended, 
America’s own contribution was the presence of Lieut. Col. Edwin 
A. Bland, U.S. Air Attache in Pretoria. Our embassy in Pretoria, 
South Africa, is, by the way, the largest and fullest staffed of all 
foreign delegations in the country. 


* 


OVER FOUR MILLION Marshall. Plan dollars have already 
been allocated to the British, French and Belgium governments for 
the building of transportation facilities @roughout Africa. As the 
same Cape Times article pointed out: “The aim of the Western 
powers is to create in Africa the conditions under which big troop 
concentrations could be made at short notice and base installations, 
such as the new British stores depot at Mombasa, be brought into 
operation.” 

But, all these paper war plans and road building to the con- 
trary, the future of Africa belongs to the Africans. The 200 million 
Africans stand for peace and national independence. -More and 
more their influence on the mere two to three million white rulers 
scattered throughout the continent is making itself known. 


The roads now being built for war will surely be used by the 
African peoples only in peaceful tasks of national construction. 


: THADDEUS STEVENS, 
speaking in the Reconstruction 
Congress, declared: “This is not 
a ‘white man’s government .. . 
This is man’s government, the 
government of all men alike. 
But equal rights to all the priv- 
ileges of government are innate 
in every immortal human being, 
no matter what the shape or 
color of the tabernacle it in- 


habits... . 


THE ONLY peoples’ paper 
fighting against white supremacy 
and for peace and freedom in Har- 
lem is the Harlem edition of the 
Worker. Subscribe and gain a new} 
weapon against jimcrow. 

NEWS of the Harlem Trade 
Union Council, led by Ferdinand 
Smith; is printed in the Harlem 
edition of the Worker. Get your 
subscription this week. 


Peace, Freedom, and Jobs; 


Assembly (14th A.D.), and Stetson ® 


Kennedy, independent “peace and 
equality’ candidate for U.S. Sen- 
ate from Florida. Mr. Kennedy 
exposed the Ku Klux Klan, Colum- 
bians and American Gentil Army 
in his book “Southern Exposure.” 
He will report on his campaign 
for “peace in the world and color- 
AE 2 etd at home.” 
Outstanding Negro ‘and white 
trade unionists and community 
speakers will be there, and repre- 
sentation is expected from Africa, 
West Indies, and Latin America. 
“We call on all lovers of peace 


A NEW TENANTS and Wel- 
fare Council has been found inp 
Harlem. . Read about the fight 


against evictions, for welfare and 


housing by subscribipg to the 
mi orker. 


FAT | Promot 


HTUC Rally Demand Sept. 9 


Peace, Freedom and Jobs will be the theme of a mass rally and street meeting this 
coming Saturday, September 9th at Dewey Square, 116 St. and Seventh Avenue, 2-6 p.m. 
Featured speakers will include 


Manuel Medina, American Labor Party candidate for. 


executive orders by all federal, 
state, and local governments, pro- 
viding that employers who dis- 
criminate may not get government 
contracts; 

c) A nationwide March on 
Washington for civil rights, to be 
held in January, 1951. 


and fighters for Negro rights to 
attend,” said Ferdinand Smith,’ ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Harlem 
Yrade Union Council, 2 E. 125 St. 
which is sponsoring the meeting. 

“We demand freedom for Mrs. 
Kosa Lee Ingram and her two sons 
in Georgia, for the - Martinsville 


Seven, for the Trenton Six, Willie 
McGee, and all other victims of 
Jimcrow frameups.” 

The rally was called to support} _ 
the program adopted in Chicago} 
in June at the National Trade 
Union Conference for Neg1-0 
Rights. This program calls for: 

a) A model clause in all union 
contracts. providing for no dis- 
crimination in hirmg or on the 
job, and equal = rer = ony for 

ions and job trainin i 

b) Fair Employment eat Practices 


HARLEM 
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Labor Day, 1950: 


By William Allan 


DETROIT. — The rank and file pressure of the workers 
in the auto industry last week won a 10c an hour increase for 


100,000 Chrysler workers. 


Within 8 hours after the announcement of Chrysler’s 
yielding to workers’ demands, the UAW-Ford Subcouncil, 
representing 65,000 Rouge workers, adopted. a demand for 
25c an hour wage increase, to be negotiated immediately, 
as an interim wage increase, until Jan. 1, 1951. 


On Jan. 1, the Ford contract can be opened on all eco- 


nomic issues. 


The dramatic suddenness with which.Chrysler granted 


the raise was due entirely to 20,000 Chrysler workers beiny 
on strike against the company’s chiseling on wage rates, and 
the fear in company ranks that a full program of wage. 


demands would be mounted by the 
‘workers. 


The ever widening demand of 
the auto workers for wage. in- 
creases is brushing aside the “equal- 
ity of sacrifice” appeal of UAW 
president Walter Reuther, a cover- 
up for the soaring war profits cf 
the auto corporations. 

No less than 6 Chrysler plants 
last week were shut down by so- 
called “unauthorized” actions of 


the workers. 


The cerporation, eager to get 
into production of cars so that the 
decks would be cleared for war 
production, wanted to still the 
surging wage movement before it 
mounted a demand like that of 
Ford workers for 25c an hour, and 
granted a 1c increase with only 
a few hours negotiations and de- 
spite a wage irceze contract provi- 
sion that bars discussions until July 
of J951. 

The granting of this wage in- 
crease by Chrysler reveals that it 
could have been won last May 
when UAW president Reuther, 
personally in charge of _negotia- 
tions during the 100 day strike, 
sent the workers back with no 
overall wage increase. 

Unlike the nickel mcrease got- 
ten last week by General Motors 
workers, which can be taken back 
it government cost of living in- 
dexes fall, the Chrysler workers 
10c cannot be taken back. 

The demand of 75 delegates, 


representing 65,000 Ford Roue 
workers for a 25c an hour increase 
now slapped down the proposal of 
Carl Stcllato, Local 600 president, 
who proposed that no action be 
taken on wages until Jan. 2, 1951. 

The precedent-shattering victorv 
of Chrysler workers is the key 
that will open wide thé door to the 
entire ore million UAW members 
demanding a similar deal with auto 
companies. 

At least half of the union is still 
seeking wage increases since late 
1949, as is the case of the 8,000 
Packard strikers who were offered 
a miserable few cents. 

Within the next week, it’s ex- 
pected that hundreds of companies 
will get new wage demands based 
on the Chrysler pattern and with 
_ the workers keeping in mind the 
Chrysler workers’ technique of hit- 
_, ting, the, bricks ‘till the, company, 
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Analysis Shows Allan 
Can WIN -- If You Help 


DETROIT. — With dramatic suddenness, the race to fill a 
vacancy in Detroit's common council has been transformed from 
“just a token election” into.a significant, far-reaching test of strength 
between the forces of progress and reaction in Detroit. 

When William Allan arose in the city council chambers to 
announce he was going to run for the 
erendum for peace and the Bill BE sr 
of Rights” there were many peo- 
ple, including some _progres- 
sives, who felt this was “just 
another campaign.” 

That has changed swiftly and 


decisively for these reasons: 


® Events in the nation, state 
and city. 


© The lineup of contending 
forces in the election. 


© The vigor and intensity of 
Allan's campaign. 

© The rising mood of the 
working people of Detroit to 
fight for their rights. 


© The prospect of a large 
turnout of Negro voters. 
_ Taking them one at a time 
here is how those points shape 
up: 


xk WILLIAM ALLAN 


RECENT EVENTS: The issue of peace has become the over- 
riding issue of American political life. Hundreds of thousands of 
Detroiters, who may have conflicting ideas as to the origin of the 
fighting in Korea; who may be confused as to the cause of current 
world tension, nevertheless ardently desire an opportunity to ex- 
press their will for peace. i ' 

Allan is the only peace: candidate on the council ballot. 

High prices. Rising rents. Evictions. Rising taxes on wage 
earners. Police brutality. Discrimination. All these factors weigh 
heavily upon the working people of Detroit. 

Allan is the only candidate who has a program to meet those 
issues. 

* 


THE LINEUP OF FORCES: There are 20 candidates for the © 


vacancy. Voters may vote for only ONE candidate, but the top 
two in the primary will be nominated to compete in the final in 
November. Of the 19 opponents in the primary there is only ONE 
name candidate against Allan. That is former mayor Van Antwerp, 
who was a last-minute entrant. — : 


Allan is the only union member of the 20. He is the only 
progressive. He is the only candidate who has a program to meet 
the needs of the Negro people. The issue for each voter who enters 
the voting booth is: Van Antwerp or Allan. Progress or reaction. 
In such a situation, anything can happen. 

* ° : 

ALLAN’S CAMPAIGN: More than.a quarter of a million 
pieces of Allan campaign material will be issued before the cam- 


paign ends. Allan is conducting a campaign with the object of 
WINNING, 


September 3, 1950 


* 7 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE: The most significant aspect of the 
entire campaign is the united determination of the Negro people to 
re-elect Charles Wesley Jones as judge of recorder’s court. The 
prospect is that there will be the largest turnout of Negro voters 
in any other primary election in the city’s history. This fact 
has enormous significance for Allan’s campaign. After those voters 
cast their ballot for Jones for recorder’s judge and pick up the 
council ballot, they too will be confronted with this choice: Van 
Antwerp or Allan. 


oe 
Van Antwerp is the man who appointed Harry S. Toy police 
commissioner. Allan is the man who fought to prosecute the killers 
of Beverly Lee and Leon Mosely. 


Can Allan win? 

Yes. Objectively it all adds up to the possibility of victory. 
Allan can be nominated. Whether he does or not depends on you— 
and your relatives, and friends and neighbors and shopmates. 

The key to victory is in letting enough people know that he is 
running, -in bringing his program to their attention and then mo- 
bilizing to bring them to the polls. 


Allan campaign headquarters is at 2419 Grand River. The 
phone number is WO 5-5930. There are only 10 days left. Call 


or phone at once to do your part. 


et 
Stop and think: What will it mean to you and your family if 


Allan is nominated? : 
After you've thought that one over, get out and help do it. 


. 
* 
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70 Notables Appeal 


To Mayors of U.S. 
To Guard Civil Rights 


President Truman and the Mayors of 192 American cities, were asked by 70 lead- 
ing public figures last week to “act at once against those who seek to interfere with the 
right to petition, speak or act for peace.” The text of a le 


Trek to Capital Will 


Urge Consumer Plan 


Two thousand New Yorkers will go to Washington Sept. 
18 to urge immediate Congressional adoption of a new 10- 


point plan to forestall inflation and p 


New York Tenant Welfare and 
Councils announced 


Consumer 
last week. 


The program, announced last 
week, is described by Council 
chairman Paul L. Ross as the “first 


comprehensive plan to protect the 
ople since the Korean war 
egan. 
The plan includes: 

1. Price control with a 15 per- 
cent rollback of prices below June 
15 levels. 

2. Provide prison penalties for 
black marketeering. 


_ 3. Government guarantees that 


there will be no withholding of 
food from the markets by manu- 
facturers, canneries, wholesalers, 
etc. 

4. Government surpluses to be 
sold to consumers. 

5. No wage freeze. 

6. No increased taxes for earn- 
inigs under $5,000. 

7. A 100 percent excess profits 
tax. 

8. Federal rent contro] to cover 
all states, no evictions, no in- 
creases. 

9. Rollback of rents to June 
80, 1947, levels, and reduction in 
rents for reduction of services and 
repairs. | 

10—Completion of all housing 
already planned with priority for 
hospitals, schools and low-cost 
housing. ‘ 


: 


nsumers, the 
coe 


PAUL L. ROSS 


18c Minimum Wage 


Set ‘for French Labor 

PARIS — (ALN). — Eighteen 
cents an hour is the minimum 
wage set for French workers by 
a government decision adopted 
Aug. 22. The minimum is consid- 
erably below that sought by 


unions. It applies only to Paris 
and other large industrial cities, 
while employers in the country- 
side and smaller towns are per- 
mitted to pay even less. 


Fascist Is First Volunteer for Korea 


LONDON.—The first man to show up in Nottingham to 
join that city’s contingent in the British army force for Korea 


tter from the 70 was published 
©by Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, for- 
|mer Governor of the Virgin Is- 


was Samuel Anderson, a fascist. Wearing the emblem of the 
British Union of Fascists in his buttonhole, Anderson told news- 
men: “I think it’s about time semeone went out to help the 


_ Americans.” a 


H-Bomb Calculations at Home 


JASPER, Ala.—Business and _political .bosses of this North 
Alabama coal mine community are pressuring the federal gov- 
ernment to locate the proposed $292,000,000 hydrogen bomb 
plant here. Mayor Riggins Cain, of the neighboring village of 
Oakman, who originated the idea, says: “I don't see why we 
can't in on some of the gravy. And the manager of 
Jaspers Chamber of Commerce, James Williams, says that only 
the H-bomb plant would “com ly remove this area from 
the Commerce Department's sub-marginal economic area list.” 
gy The gentlemen are obviously not worried about an explosion 

“removing” the area altogether. After all, once the money rolls 
in, only workers would have to keep living here. 


rejected, they weren't. But this 
matter how the brass and the bankers b 
mission’ in Korea, profits and bri 


lands, and Dr. John B. Thompson, 
dean of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago. 
The said they were Americans 
who differ among themselves on 
many issues, including a solution 
“to. the problems of world sur- 


vival presented by the threat of 
atomic war.” But they belived, | 


they wrote, “they would be dis- 
loyal to all. the founders of this 


doned “for one moment the sub- 
version of American democracy 
manifested in thcse assaults and 
arrests of workers for peace.” 


Signers included 1946 Nobel 
Peace Prize ,;Winner Emily Greene 
Balch; Dean Wilbur G. Katz of 
the University of Chicago Law 
School; Dr. Kenneth Brown, presi- 
dent of Dennison University; Pro- 
fessor Henry Cadbury, of Harvard 
University, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; 
atomic scientist Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, former president of the 
American Chemical Society who 
was decorated by President Tru- 
man and the French ,Government 
for his work on atomic research; 
the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
retired Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of San Franchico and former 
chairman of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Prof. Ro’ ert S. 
Lynd of Columbia University, 
and Mark Van Doren, well-known 
writer, 


Other signers included Van 
Wyck Brooks; Dr. Harold A. Bos- 
ley of the Duke University School 
of Religion; Aubrey Williams, 
publisher of the Southern Farmer; 
Dr. W. E. B.DuBois, noted Negro 
| scholar and chairman of the Peace 
Information Center; Rabbi Abra- 
ham Cronbach of Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati; Dx. String- 
fellow Barr, former president of 
St. John’s College; Dr. Frederick 
Schuman, historian and writer on 
foreign affairs; bacteriologist Dr. 
Theodor Rosebury of Columbia 


University: 


OFFEND | 
CRATIC 
DEM ants! 


its the Zecved 


By Robert Friedman 


ane 
Simple Truth” — By All Means 
THE NEW YORK HERALD ‘TRIBUNE wants the Tru- 
man government to give “reasoned replies” and “simple truths” 
to the “simple lies” about Wall Street imperialism: that are 
parrotted by every Communist publication and orator from 


Union Square to Red Square.” 

Simple truths? It’s the BUNK! The Herald Tribune's 
own: Amos Landman, writing from Formosa; declares: “In 
Red Shanghai before my departure, several non-Communists 
told me that they had heard descriptions of conditions in Com- 
munist areas over the Voice of America which they themselves 
knew were untrue.” No wonder that Landman has to report 


, that the so-called Voice of America and Chiang’s broadcasts 


“cover the dial more effectively, but Radio Peking talks to 


more people in their own tongue.” 
oO 


> . ° 

Now They're Distorting Jefferson 

DUMAS MALONE: “To Jefferson, communism would 
seem a foreign ideology, since it originated in Europe under 
conditions for which, in his time, there was no American coun- 
terpart. . . . He used the word ‘revolution’ primarily in a po- 
litical sense. . . . He believed that economic and social ‘change 
should be effected . . . by the orderly processes of a self-govern- 
ing society. “The Marxist idea of inevitable class warfare 
would be abhorrent” to Jefferson, the biographer of the Revo- 
lutionary leader writes in the Times Magazine. BUNK! In 


country held sacred” if they con- | 


munism,’ this 
whole life and works. 


1798: 


engaged,” and, “the success of 


“Political” revolution?* In 
tree of liberty must be refresh 


accepted in an “o 
It's the BUNK! 


order to justify the Wall Street-Truman crusade against ‘com- 
‘historian’ has to stoop to revising Jefferson’s 


“F oreign ideology?” Jefferson wrote a Frenchman in May, 
I continue eternally attached to the principles of your 
French Revolution.” In 1791, he said: “I am looking ardently 
to the completion of the glorious work in which France is 


the Fréhch Revolution will en- 


sure the progress of liberty in Europe, and its preservation here.” 


1787, Jefferson wrote: “The 
ed from time to time with the 


blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 


Was the on Jefferson helped to make voted in and 
erly way by the British imperialists? 


Madison Sq. Garden 


Denied to 


Council 


On Atrican Affairs 


NEW YORK.—Arrangements to lease Madison Square | 


Garden to the Council on African Affairs for a rally and 


concert were 7 
a Garden official, who said that “in’ 
the opinion of the. Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, a bill now before Con- 
gress would make it illegal to rent 
you this building,” the Council an- 
nounced 

The rally-concert had been call- 
ed for Sept. 14. One of its main 
purposes was to protest State De- 
partment action denying Paul 
Robeson the right to travel abroad. 
It was also scheduled tc demon- 
strate American and worldwide 
support for the stand taken by Mr. 
Robeson and Dr. D. E. W. DuBois, 
chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively, for peace and freedom 
for all colored peoples. 

* 

THE _ STATEMENT _ regarding 

the Attorney-General's opinion was 


and 


first made by Mr. lish to Dr. 
Alphaeus Hunton, exec it've secre- 


authorities, the East African 


($4.20) a:;month, fer. more. than 


gle for civi] and union rights. | 

The program~combines a de- 
mand for immediate release of| 
Pres. Fred Kubai, Gen. Sec. Mak-: 
han Singh and other leaders of 
the , who have been in 
jail since May 15, with the ‘ight 
for higher -wages and abolition of 
racial discrimination. ) 

Wages in East Africa, accord- 
ing to the East African Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Bulletin have 
ranged from Jess than 30. shillings 


African Unions Launch 
Struggle for Wages, Rights 


NAIROBI (ALN). — Undeterred by the arrest of “its 
leaders and the outlawing of its organization by the British 


unched strug-© 
- a mow wenpen: = half of the agricultural labor here 


‘con 


minimum ef 111 shillings ($14.84) 


‘ing a bill to outlaw strikes in 


tion already on the books makes 
any strike illegal unless previous 
notice is given to employers. The 
congress program. 


Trade Union Congress has 


to 100 shillings ($14) a month 
for a small minority of less than 
2 percent of those employed. The 
is demanding a monthly 


for all workers. 
Brithih authorities are sponsor- 


cancelled yesterday by Ned Irish, 


4, 
ar, 


tary of the council, by telephone. 
Following Mr. Irish’s retusal to put 
it in writing, he was visited by a 
delegation which included C. B. 
Baldwin, Progressive Party execu- 
tive secretary, Nat Ross of the New 
York Civil Rights Congress, Henry 
Foner of the Furriers Union, Es- 
ther Letz of the United Labor 
Committee, Abraham Unger, attor- 
ney, and Louise T. Patterson and 
Dr. Hunton of the Ceuncil on 
African Affairs. Mr. lish repeated . 
the statement to the members of 
the delegation. 


The council has called on Negro, 
jabor, and other organizations to 
join in protesting this ¢enial of the 
right of freedom of assembly and 
speech, following so closely on the 
heels of cancellation of Mr. Robe- 
son’s passport and the attack on the 
Peace Information Center which is 
headed by Dr. DuBois. 


The council requested that pro- 
tests be sent both to Mr. Ned Irish 
at Madison Square Garden and to 
Attorney-General J. Heward Mc- 
Grath in Washington, D. C. 


drawal of the bill and repeal. of © 
the notification law. 

Negro workers in East Africa 
can only travel from one part of 
the country to another with spe- 
cial passports issued by the gov- 
ernment. The congress is demand- 


inchulling 
possible for Africans to be repre-— 


demands : with- 


can mobilize workers for any proj- 


ects. it considers : Important. i} (iy di 


on the scoreboard 


OOOO OSSOSOOOOSO SOOSCSCSCCCe 


How Tennis History Was Made 


IT DOESN'T MATTER how far Miss Althea Gibson did or 
didn’t go in the National Tennis-Tournament at Forest*Hiils by the 
time you read this. She is unmistakeably going to be up there in 
the near future, for one thing. And for another, the important thing 
is that the tennis bigwigs, after considerable ‘reluctance, were push- 
ed by a rising clamor into accepting her well qualified entry and 
she became the first Negro player, woman or map, to ever swing a 
racquet at Forest Hills. About time, too! 


A description of just how it was last Monday, the first day, 
should be of interest to Worker readers. So here goes. 


The match, listed as Miss Althea Gibson of New York vs. 
Miss Barbara Knapp of England, was scheduled at 3 p.m. for Court 
14. The main court at Forest Hills.is the stadium court, a huge 
stone amphitheatre. Then there is the Grandstand Court, flanked 
by wooden seats. The rest of the courts, spread all around the large 
green area, are numbered. Number twenty-three is known as the 
Clubhouse Court. The play there can be comfortably watched by 
club members sitting in the shade and sipping cool drinks around 
little tables. Court number 14 is just one of a lot of courts in the 
middle. Matches are going on simultaneously all over the place. 
The fans take their pick. 

There are no seats of any kind at Court 14. There is just a 
wooden railing on one side where people. may line up, standing, and 
watch. The “pressbox” for the occasion is any space near the rail 
you are lucky enough to elbow your way into, and as soon as you are 
caught leaning on it a special cop taps you and says, “No leaning 
on the fence, please.” 

While the two women were awaited, after the finish of a match 
between two men on the same court, cameramen were ushered 
inside to the court. People drifting by and noting the unusual con- 
centration of fans and cameras at an obscure court early in the 
tourney would ask what was going on, and upon leaming, would 
often give up their trip to the bigger courts and more famous 
names, and stay a while. 

There was noticeably a much larger number of Negro fans 
than usual for Forest Hills. The Negro newspapers were out in 
force, plus cameramen from a few other papers and services. 


- ABOUT TEN MINUTES went by. until Misses Gibson and 
Knapp made their way from the players’ dressing fooms. In that 
riod the crowd grew to four and five deep behind the rail, all 
but choking up the area's only passageway. People high in the 
concrete rim of the Stadium quite a way could be seen turning 
from the Drobny-Beisser match to look. A young woman player 
going by with a friend giggled and said, “Do you think the court 
is going to explode?” An elderly woman with a lorgnette who semed 
a little hard of hearing sr the hum of excitement and asked 
hopefully, “Who is it coming here, Ginger Rogers?” When told who 
was coming. She piped, “Who? Gibson? Oh, bad luck, I wanted 
to see Ginger.” 

Miss Gibson and Miss Knapp finally appeared and the camera- 
men sprang to life, taking charge in traditional fashion .. . “now 
walk in the gate talking. Now lift those racquets please. Shake 
hands. Go back for another one through the gate... .° A movie 
camera whirred. Another young woman player who had finished 
her own match took pictures excitedly. . 

Miss Gibson, who will shortly be 22, is tall and slender. She 
was prepared for all this and took it with grace, even when one 
cameraman rudely yelled “Please!” when she turned to acknow!l- 
edge greetings from a group of young women with “Wilberforce” 
sweaters. Miss Knapp, a pleasant looking Englishwoman several 
years older than Miss Gibson and with considerable tourney experi- 
ence, seemed totally amazed. “My goodness,” she murmured over 
and over. “SUCH a dither.” 


The players went through an extraordinary warmup period, 
with cameramen shouting directions as if it were a fight weigh-in. 
Finally they were shooed off, with the usual trailers rushing back 
for “one more serve, please, Miss Gibson,”. and the match began. 
The sun was hot, the short clipped grass court with its powdered 
line a pretty sight. There was suddenly almost absolute silence. 

MISS KNAPP SERVED first and quickly won three points to 
lead 40-love. Miss Gibson then scored twice but lost the first game 
ot the first set. The players then changed courts. They do this on 
every “odd” game to balance any positional disadvantages of sun 
or wind. Drinks and towels are provided r umpire’s stand. 


On her own service Miss Gibson went behind Jove-30 and 
there was a little murmur. She seemed obviously nervous. The 
pressure weighed heavily. She was hitting softly and gingerly in 
a tentative defensive way and lifting many behind the baseline. 
- It was obviously not her natural game. 

All at once she began to hit, and looked for the first time like 
an athlete intent on her game and oblivious to all else. She began 
to wham the ball, follew in her severe serve, and volley with daring 
and precision. She loosened up and won the match 6-2, 6-2, show- 
ing her lack of experience but also her unlimited potential. There 
was a round of applause and congratulations from. Miss Knapp. 
Then former champ Alice Marble came forward all smiles to em- 
_ brace her. | 

Miss Gibson came out through the gate and with cameras 
banging again made her way through the tightly packed passage- 
way. A reporter from one of the Negro papers called out, “She 
says shell answer any questions in a little press interview at the 
‘clubhouse after she showers and dresses.” The interview was some- 
thing this writer had to regretfully miss due to the call of the of- 
' fice and sport page deadline. , 
_. As Miss Gibson finally made her way into the clear and was 
about to start for the dressing room the cameramen yelled, “Walk 
back again to the gate with Miss Marble now.” I was near Miss 
Gibson at the moment and heard her first. vocal reaction to the 


day's commotion. 


“Qh, -brothes,”, she ‘said softly.to herself*as she started-back? | 
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THIS EARLY ENGRAVIN 


Demonstrations Spread in Cuba, 
Protest Attack on Communists 


Special te The Worker 


HAVANA, Cuba.—Work stoppages and lightning-mass meetings are spreading all 
over Cuba in protest against the government’s seizure of the workingclass daily paper, 
HOY, a week ago Thursday. A monster mass-meeting was held in Havana on Aug. 29. 


small groups of citizens—many of> 


them women—have been holding 
flash rallies at street corners all 
during the past week. 


Factory workers have been 
staging 15-minute work stoppages 
to protest the attack on Cuba’s 
most popular daily paper, whose 
plant had been built and paid for 
by contributions from working 


people. “ 
Thousands of telegrams have 
been reaching the government of 
President Prioi Socorras, who had 
ordered 100 troops and police, all 
armed to the teeth, into the build- 


ing of Hoy at 7 a.m. on Aug. 24. 


The protest movement in de- 
fense of Hoy is merging with the 
fight against further repressive 
measures which the provisional 
minister of labor, Antonio Varona, 
is planning against the Cuban 
workingclass. 


i ll 


* 

AMONG THESE measures is 
a law which would deprive all 
Communist workers of elementary. 
trade union rights. This proposal 
would victimize thousands of 


workers. On the accusation of 
being Communists they would be 


Venezuela Censured 


For Suppressing Labor 


CARRACAS — (ALN). — The 
government of Venezuela, which 
is dominated by U. S.. oil com- 
panies, has been scored for its 
labor policy by the Intl. Labor 


Organization, now meeting at Gen- ful 


eva, Switzerlnad. An official ILO 
report said that Venezuelan 
union leaders imprisoned. “The 
whole trade union movement has 


left to the mercy of employers and 
their stoges in the phony Con- 
federation of Labor now led by 
the right-wing government agents. 
Police are meeting the popular 
protest with savage attacks on all 
rallies, and it is calculated that 
more than 150 have been ar- 
rested throughout the island. 
Offices of the Popular Socialist 
Party, particularly in Oriente prov- 
ince, have been raided. 


as in the sad past, can take my 
hand from the workshop. and edi- 
fice that the people have given 
me with which to serve their 
cause.” 


Political leaders of various kinds, 
as well as radio commentators have 
protested the aggression on Hoy, 
and also the closing down of a 
weekly sports paper, American De- 
portiva. This journal had begun 


Saturday following Huy’'s suspen- 


Among those hurt by the police! sion. 


was the 15-year-old daughter of 
Hoy’s editor, Anibal Escalante, 
who is also a representative in 
the chamber of deputies. 

| Escalante, who has protested the 
violation of Hoy’s rights to the 
United Nations, was permitted to 
enter the building of his news- 
paper, while the police agents were 
reading the government declara- 
tion proscribing its further publi- 
cation. 


ESCALANTE denounced the 
|government’s action as an “act of 
reprisal” for the newspaper's 


Typos Blast 
Munat Bill, 


WASHINGTON (FP). — The 
92nd Convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) 
which closed Aug. 25 voted stiff 
opposition to the Mundt police 
state bill and reiterated its stand 
against complianee with the non- 
Communist affidavit provisions of 


championing of the defense of|the Taft-Hartley act. - The union 


Cuba against the attempt to in- 
volve Latin America in the war 
against Korea. 


He also called it an expression 
of “political tyranny” directed at’ 
“freedom of expression; and the 
democratic liberties of our coun- 
try in order to assure dominance of 
a clique over our nation and to 
= out the cage gains 
won by our people through pain- 
sacrifices.” 

“Since this is a violent act of 
political aggression against the 
rights of free citizens, I do ~not 
accept it nor will I ever accept 


been beheaded”, the report sum- 
med up. 


also denounced federal witch- 
hunting. 

The closing sessions marked a 
triumph for President Woodruff 
Randolf who has been a leader in 
the fight against T-H compliance. 
Efforts to pass a proposition re- 
quiring officers to sign the affi- 
davits were howled down by a 
voice vote. | , 

The convention did adopt a 
proposition calling upon individu- 
al members to sign statements they 
were not members of subversive 
organizations. Randolph said no 
machinery would be set up to en- 


it. Only physical violence at the 
service of dictatorship and tyranny, 


force any-such statement or in- 
vestigate authenticity of the state- 


800% Wace Hike! It’s Part 
Of Koreans’ Victory Package 


. PYONGYANG (ALN). — The labor law of the People’s Republic of Korea, which 
provides for the 8-hour day and full social insurance coverage for all workers and could 
previously be applied to North Korea only, was extended to all South Korean cities 


taken from the Syngman 


Rhee regime under an order dated Aug. 20. 


All buildings and recreational facilities in Seoul and other major centers that were 
previously used by the Rhee government and the various U. S. missions in Korea have 
been handed to the Ministry of Labor to be converted into union offices, hospitals ‘and 


rest homes for workers. 


: 


Under another decree issued at the same time, previous wage seales in force in 
South Korea have been abolished. 


Pending | 


ification of jobs and wage rates,. all Seuth Korean 


workers will 
- bias tect Ys bh) 


receivé eight times ‘their average wage’at the beginning of the war. 


~ $ 
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Lilies Alerted 
To Guard Vote 
Cast for Nowak 


DETROIT.—The’ entire progressive and labor camp in the 
16th Congressional District, where former State Senator Stanley 
Nowak, is running for Congress, was alerted this last week to guard 


his vote as reports circulated that “something may happen to his | 


vote.” 


Extensive preparations were under way at Nowak’s headquar- 


ters on Casper near Michigan to have a challenger at every one of 
the 250 polling booths on Sept. 12. 


Nowak himself was initiating a thorough check of the rumors 
that reliable sources brought into the headquarters about “some- 
thing may happen” to Nowak’s vote. . 


His fellow candidate, William Hood, recording secretary ‘of 
Ford Local 600, running for State Legislature, also on the Demo- 


cratic ticket, First District (all of Detroit) was together with Nowak 
covering many meetings, urging the voters to get out the largest 
vote for progressive candidates. 3 

Meanwhile, the candidacies of prominent Negro leaders, Col- 
lins George, editor, Pittsburgh Courier, for Congress, 13th District, 
and Recorder's Court Judge, Charles Jones, seeking reelection to 
that post, were getting up steam. 


City-Wide Election 
Mobilization Set 


The Allan for Council campaign committee -an- 
nounces that all people desirous of aiding in the elec- 
tion of progressive candidates should endeavor to do 
the following things: 

1. BE SURE TO VOTE EARLY TUESDAY, SEPT. 12. 
2. THEN TAKE STEPS TO SEE THAT IMME- 

DIATE FAMILY AND FRIENDS, SHOPMATES 

ARE REMINDED ABOUT VOTING. 

3. MAKE TELEPHONE CALLS TO ‘ALL PEOPLE 

YOU KNOW ABOUT VOTING. | 
4, GET SOME MATERIAL FROM THE HEAD- 

QUARTERS OF VARIOUS PROGRESSIVE CAN- 

DIDATES, INCLUDING ALLAN MATERIAL, 

AT 2419 GRAND RIVER, FOR DISTRIBUTION 

AT THE ELECTION BOOTHS. 

‘ The Allan for Council Committee has arranged 
with other progresive candidates for a citywide mo- 
bilization, Thursday, Sept. 7, and Friday, Sept. 8, in the 
evening at the three following places: 

JEWISH CULTURAL CENTER—2705 Joy Road. 
DOWNTOWN TENANTS COUNCIL—2906 Hastings. 
MAGNOLIA HALL—28th at Magnolia. 

Bundles of the following material for Allan can be 
gotten at campaign headquarters. 

Leaflets on peace, high cost of living, housing, 
police brutality, labor, 40,000 small cards, posters, 
platforms. ) 
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NORM‘S 
SUPER SERVICE 
GAS ® OIL 
Tune ap © Brake Service 


. General Repairs = __ NATE’S OUTLET 
8620 Linwood cor. Pingress Fenkell com Schaefer 
Phone TYler 4-9001 Phone VE 8-6260 


SAVE UP TO 25% 


felevision, Electrical Appliances. 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 
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With the touch of fall in the air, 
Michigan football fans are looking 
forward to seeing a glue-fingered 
end who can hold on to Chuck Ort- 
man’s passes this year. The man 
is Lowell Perry of Ypsilante, who 
was the finest freshman pass- 
catcher on the squad last fall. 


Threat to Murder 


Nat Ganley Bared 


DETROIT.—A threat, on the life 
of. Nat Ganley, associate editor of 
the Michigan Worker, came 


| through the mails this week. 


The threat came in an envelope 
with the return address Michigan 
Veterans Facility, Crand- Rapids. 
It contained obscene anti-Semitic 
language and told Ganley that he 
was “on their list.” It was signed 
~ SF A Ae 


MICHIGAN 


Charles Wesley Jones, first Negro 
judge in Detroit in a hundred 
years 

The election is Sept. 12. Judge 
Jones is No. 634 on the ballot. 

Thousands. of white labor and 
progressive-minded Detroiter’ are 
joining in the determined effort to 
reelect Judge Jones. 

The Recorders Court is a crim- 
inal court. It is the place where 


"eg Ivictims of police brutality are 


brought in for trial for “assaulting” 
the cops who beat them. It is the 
place where lawyers must go to get 
writs for the release of citizens 
iilegally arrested. The majority of 
the more than 20,000 people il- 
legally arrested in Detroit in 
1948 were Negroes. 

The majority of the victims of 
police brutality are Negroes. And 
yet there has been no other 
Negro judge in Detroit since be- 
fore the Civil War! 

Anti-Negro forces in the city 
are making every possible effort 
to defeat Judge Jones. One ex- 
ample of their efforts is the 
unheard-of situation where 29 can- 
didates have filed to fun for the 
position Judge Jones now oc- 
cupies. ~! 

Judge Jones was assistant pros- 
ecutor in Wayne County for 9% 
years, and has practiced law in 


Detroit for 24 years. He has stated 


that he will “interpret the law 


fairly and impartially. © 


Ford Stoppage 


Hits Pay 


Stall 


DEARBORN. — Ford Rouge assembly line workers 
stopped work for 20 minutes to hasten a reply to the demand 
for a 25-cent increase. Officers of Local 600 declared they 


would not be responsible for any 
action the Rouge workers may take 
it the company continues its si- 
lence. 

Sparking the Ford stoppages 
was the news that Motor Products 
Co., had granted a 10-cent in- 
crease to 4,300 workers and 
Briggs had kicked through with a 
five cent raise for some 44,000 
workers. 

Tool and die makers in Briggs 
get 10 cents an hour more. 

A spokesman for the UAW 
said that talks would be opened 
with more than 1,000- companies 
because of the Chrysler 10 cents 
an hour wage boost last. week. 


Czech Unions Aid 


Korean Civilians 
PRAGUE — (ALN). — Czech: 
oslovak labor unions have be- 
gun to collect money for the re- 
lief of civilians in Korea. The 


———_ 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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-- POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 
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harmacy | 


-' $668 Michigan at 35th Se. 


* PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Walter A. Newman 


3960 Minnesota at Binder 
near Ryan Road — TW 1-3665 


Detroit 12, Mich, 


FRESH ECCS 
Live and Dressed Poultry 


ANGEL‘’S 
POULTRY MARKET 


11392 W. JEFFERSON 
River Rouge—Phone VI 2-3080 


Auto Radio 
Repairs 


Service on All 
Kinds of Radios 
Jack’s Radio Repair Shop 
49514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


BLA lf fed $28 1 RAL Lhe edt | Cee 


decision was announced Aug. 22. 


meee 
gy 


Spokesmen for 22 AFL unions 
asked the City of Detroit for an 


18-cent increase. 


Mayor Albert Cobo rejected the 
request while he was preparing 
to sk salary boosts for mu- 
nicipal brass hats. 

These wage increases were to 
be paid out of some $300,000 cut 
from the welfare budget at the 
insistence of Benjamin Tobin, city 
auditor. : 


Jj.S:ROYSTER — 


2944 Hanley, Detroit, 12. Mich. 


© Appliances 
© Floor Coverings 
J. GREEN & CO. 


2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 
PIANOS | 
funed - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 
TUxedo 5-0673 
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City-Wide Drive | 
On to Re-Elect 
Judge Jones 


DETROIT. — Protesting police brutality, thousands of 
illegal arrests, and the “justice” of lily-white courts, the Ne- 


gro people of Detroit have united in a powerful crusade 
reelect Recorders’ Court Judge® 


—— 


to 


Hear Patterson 


At CRC Picnic 


DETROIT.—William Patterson, 
national executive secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, will be the 
main speaker at the CRC Carnival 
Picnic to be held Sunday, Sept. 
3 at the Brown Derby | Park, 
Northwestern Highway and 12- 
Mile Road. 


The theme of the picnic will be 


“Save Democracy at Home!” 


To get to the park by car: Take 
6 or 8 mile Road West to North- 
western (James Couzens) then turn 
right to 12 Mile Road. Chartered 
bus leaves 1442 Griswold Street at 
12 noon; Warren and Woodward 
at 12:30; Jewish Cultural Center, 
2705 Joy Road, at 1. 


Costs of Food 
Skyrocketing 


DETROIT. — The Governmeut 
last week confirmed what every 
auto worker has known for some 
lime, esveciaily since the start of 
the Korean War, that cost of living 
is zooming here. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
released a report out of its Chicago 
office showing Detroit living- costs 
are now 73.9 percent higher than 
in mid-August, 1939 the month 
preceding the outbreak of World 
War IL. 

After the outbreak of the Korean 
war the Deiroii family food bill 
advanced 2.6 percent during the 
month ending in mid-July. This 
followed an increase of 3.3 percent 
reported for the preceding month. 
In other words 5.9 percent was 
the increase since June. 


From June 15 te July 15 eggs led 
the general increase in food prices 
with a rise of 12.4 percent. Meats, 
poultry, fish moved up 3.7 percent 


as. the price of pork chops jumped 
11.5 percent. : 


Bacon, 5.5 percent, smoked 
ham, 5.4 percent, chuck. roast, 3.7, 
round steak, 3.1 and hamburger 
S.0 percent. 


Between July 15 and Aug. 15, 
the figures for which we are still 
waiting. official figures reveal that 
wholesale prices rose more than 
two percent, which means that the 
above retail prices of the U. S. 
Department of Labor for July 15 to 
Aug. 15, will show another alarm- 
ing leap. 

This 1s the arithmetic auto work- 
crs are using to present wage de- 
mands. 
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Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
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CARNIVAL PICNIC 


“Save Democracy at Home” 
NATIONAL FOODS - BEER - SPORTS - DANCING 
WM.. PATTERSON, Exec. Sec’y of ORC, will spesk 


The Prize Hokum - 


THE DAILY PRESS of Cleveland, never distinguished for its integ- 
rity, has stooped to a new low in the publication of a lies designed 
_.to whip up war sentiment and cast a charge of lack of patriotism against 
the advocates of peace. _ 

And what is done in Cleveland is done on a larger or smaller scale 
throughout the entire state of Ohio. 

These falsifications cover news events of international, national and 
local origin. 


In some cases suppression, or censorship is used 


YOU CANNOT glean from mai Cleveland “Press” what has been said 
by Jacob Malik, the representative of the Soviet Union, before the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


This is “verboten” in the Cleveland newspapers. 


Story of the Year 


Small wonder that there has been intense interest in the radio .and 


television broadcasts of the proceedings at Lake Success, Small wonder 
that the sale of the New York Times has arisen to an amazing height in 


- Cleveland for the Times prints the verbatim account of the meetings. 


But it remained for John G. Blair, a reporter on the morning Plain 
Dealer, and some of his colleagues on The News and The Press, to invent 
one of the most unscrupulous stories of the day. 


Blair's story was headlined: “Poison Pen Note Pains Dead Korea 
Hero's Kin.” 
* 


HERE is how the story started—and it was prominently dalheed on 
page one. “How desgicable can an enemy get? 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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isi Blasts Green’ S ‘Sell-Our’ 


—See Page 3— 


Labor Day: How Workers Won r 


By Federated Press smiths, cigarmakers and others 

Like all of labors gains,/were on hand when the march 
Labor Day didn’t come with-} igot under way. 
out a struggle. After reporting that the | 
- When Peter J. McGuire|“turnout appears to have been jj 
recommended to a New York intended as an expression of 
Central Labor Union meeting|supreme dissatisfaction,” the | 
in 1882 that “a day should be|New York Herald observed je 
Set aside as a festive day (for) that the demonstration was ha 
a parade through 
of the city,” the industrialists 
of that time denounced the|walks along the route.” 


i: os NN xy Bo eee ; 
a ee are : 
idea. ~The New York Times com- [23 = ae 
eter te site See 
Warkers were warned to mented that “maay of the he. @- 
Soe ee * . >: 


stay away from the first par-|trade unions of this city are P 
ade on Sept. 5, 1882. Thosejled by foreign radicals.” That | 
_participating, employers|was a charge which McGuire's | 
threatened, would be fired.|background made absurd. | 
But New York laber was un-| Born in New York City in | 
afraid. More than 30,000 brick- |1852, McGuire was a union | 


re ae Ds Pe BEY me ‘3 . : 
a Se ae ea a 
spectators who thronged side- Ree Sees an 
be eee, bai Es 


erhood of Carpenters and 


F == | Joiners, was named secretary- 
=| ireasurer.and held the post for 
[eee | 25 years. Five years later he 
2 | helped organize the AFL and 
== | was chosen secretary of the 


first convention. ; 
A student of the social, eco- 


= | uomic and political questions 
|| of the day, 
: sg | busy ubbie speaker. He iS be- 
é we, ai 
a sg every state at some - 2,500). 


McGuire was a 
to have lectured in 


meeting during his lifetime. © 
Satisfied with the success of 


Bl the first Labor Day parade, 
McGuire. urged the AFL to} 


adopt it as an annual holiday. 


In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 


In 1886 the AFL officially.ap- 
‘proved Labor Day. By 1894 
it had become a national holi- 
day despite opposition from 
the industry-dominate press. 


According to the American 


|Architect and Building News 


in 1882: “Labor Day .. . the 


very name of which should 
make every 


blush, ought to be abolished” | 
and instead there should be 
“a procession of scabs (which) 
would contain the best, the 
most independent and ambi- 
tious part of workingmen.” 


Such attacks did not stop 


McGuire. He continued fight- 
ree for labor's rights until his 


true American | 


foes: yeRS, hi aig tt aa 
: Cape graphers, pai 'b k 


jman from the age of 15. In. 
1881 he organized the Broth- 


roved Labor Day. By 1894 it/dea ath at the age of 62 in 
become aba boi en, N, J. cia 
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ables Appeal 


Trek to Capital Will 


Urge Consumer Plan 


Two thousand New Yorkers will go to Washington Sept. 
18 to urge immediate Congressional adoption of a new 10. 
point plan to forestall inflation’ and protect consumers, the 


New York Tenant Welfare and 
Consumer Councils announced 
last weex, 

The program, announced last 
week, is described by Council 
chairman Paul L. Ross as the “first 
comprehensive plan to protect the 

ople | since the Korean war 

gan. 

The plan includes: 

1. Price control with a 15 per- 
cent rollback of prices below June 
15 levels. 

2. Provide prison penalties for 
black marketeering. 

3. Government guarantees that 
there will be no withholding of 
food from the markets by manu- 
facturers, canneries, wholesalers, 
etc. 

4. Government surpluses to be 
sold to consumers. 

5. No wage. freeze. 


6. No increased taxes for earn- 


_ ings under $5,000. 


7. A 100 percent excess profits 
tax. 

8. Federal rent contro! to cover 
all states, no evictions, no in- 
creases. 

9. Rollback ef rents to June 
80, 1947, levels, and reduction im 
rents for reduction of services and 
repairs. 

10. Completion of all housing 
already planned with priority for 
hospitals, schools aaa low-cost 


housing. 
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PAUL L. ROSS 


18c Minimum Wage 


Set for French Labor 

PARIS — (ALN). — Eighteen 
cents an hour is the minimum 
wage set for French workers by 


Aug. 22. ‘The minimum is consid- 
‘erably below that sought by 
unions. It applies only to Paris 
and other large industrial cities, 
while employers in the country- 
side and smaller towns are per- 


mitted to pay even less. 


thes \s capitalism 


‘Fascist Is First Volunteer for Korea 


- LONDON.—The first man to show up in Nottingham to 
join that city’s contingent in the British. army force for Korea 
was Samuel Andersen, a fascist. Wearing the emblem of the 
‘British Union of Fascists in his buttonhole, Anderson tokd news- 


men: “I think it's about time 
Americans.” ° 


someone went out to help the 


H-Bomb Calculations at Home 


plant here. Mayor Ri 
Fal yee 


the idea, says: 


can't get in on some ef the gravy. 
Jaspers Chamber of Commerce, James Williams, says that only 


- H-bomb 
Commerce Department's 
“removing” the area altogether. 
in, only the 


plant would “com 


ely remove this area from 
marginal economic area list.” 


net worried about an explosion 


After all, once the money rolls 


workers would have to keep living here. 


f 


‘a government ‘ decision am. : Se 
/Wyck Brooks; Dr. Haro ; - 


African Unions 


~ To Mayors of U.S. 
— To Guard Gvil Rights 


President Truman and the: Mayors of 192 American cities, were asked by 70 lead- 
ing public figures last week to “act at once against those who seek to interfere with the 
right to petition, speak or act for peace.” The text of a le 


tter from the 70 was published 
©by Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, for- 


mer Governor of the Virgin Is- 


lands, and Dr. John B. Thompson, | 


dean of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago. 
The said they were Americans 
who differ among themselves on 
many issues, including a solution 
“to the problems of world sur- 
vival presented by the threat of 
atomic war. But they belived, 
they wrote, “they would be dis- 
loyal to all the founders of this 
country held sacred” if they con- 
doned “for one moment the sub- 
version of American democracy 
manifested in these assaults and 
arrests of workers for peace.” 


Signers included 1946 Nobel 
Peace Prize Winner Emily Greene 


- |Balch; Dean Wilbur G. Katz of 


the University of Chicago Law 
School; Dr. Kenneth Brown, presi- 
dent of Dennison University; Pro- 
fessor Henry Cadbury, of Harvard 
University, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; 
atomic scientist Dr. Linus Pauling, 
of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, former president of the 
American Chemical Society who 
was decorated by President Tru- 
man and the French Government 
for his work on atomic research; 
the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, 
retired Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of San Franchico and former 
chairman of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Prof. Ro' ert S. 
Lynd of Columbia University, 
and Mark Van Doren, well-known 


Other signers included Van 


ley of the Duke Universjty School 
of Religion; Aubrey Williams, 
publisher of the Southern Farmer; 
Dr. W. E. B.DuBois, noted Negro 
scholar and chairman of the Peace 
Information Center; Rabbi Abra- 
ham Cronbach of Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati; Dr. String- 
fellow Barr, former president of 
St. John’s College; Dr. Frederick 
Schuman, historian and writer on 
foreign affairs; bacteriolegist Dr. 
Theodor Rosebury of Columbia 
University: 


DEFEND | 
DEMOCRATIC 
- RIGHTS / 


— ad 
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By Robert Friedman 
“Simple Truth” — By -All Means 
| THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE wants the Tru- 
man government to give “reasoned replies” and “simple truths” 
to the “simple lies’ about Wall Street imperialism that are 
“parrotted by every Communist publication and orator from 
Union Squareé’to Red Square.” 

Simple truths? It's the BUNK! The Herald Tribune’s 
own Amos Landman, writing from Formosa, declares: “In 
Red Shanghai before my departure, several non-Communists 
told me that they had heard descriptions of conditions in Com- 
munist areas over the Voice of -America which they themselves 
knew were untrue.” No wonder that Landman has to report 
that the so-called Voice of America and Chiang’s broadcasts 


“cover the dial more effectively, but Radio Peking talks to 
more people in their own tongue,” 
oO oO 


the 


ne et TR ae PEP 
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Now Theyre Distorting. Jefferson 

DUMAS MALONE: “To Jefferson, communism would 
seem a foreign ideology, since it originated in Europe under 
conditions for which, in his time, there was no American coun- 
terpart. . . . He used the word ‘revolution’ primarily in a po- 
| litical sense. .. . He believed that economic and social change 
should be effected . . . by the orderly processes of a self-govern- 
ing society.” “The Marxist idea of -inevitable class warfare 

would be abhorrent” to Jefferson, the biographer of the Revo- 
| lutionary leader writes in the Times Magazine. BUNK! In 
order to ro) he Wall Neo rig. om crusade against ‘com- 
munism, this ‘historian’ has t6 stoop to revisin 
i whole life and works. : : ~~ 

“Foreign ideology?” Jefferson wrote a Frenchman in May, 
1793: “I continue eternally attached to the principles of your 
French Revolution.” In 1791, he said: “I am looking ardently 
to the completion of the glorious work in which France jis 
engaged,” and, “the success of the French Revolution will en- 
sure the progress of liberty in Europe, and its preservation here.” 

~ “Political” revolution? In 1787, Jefferson wrote: “The 

tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 

Was the Revolution Jefferson helped to make voted in and 
accepted in an “orderly way by the British imperialists? 

Its the BUNK! 


Madison Sq. Garden 
Denied to Council 
On Atrican Affairs 


NEW YORK.—Arrangements to lease Madison Square 
Garden to the Council on African Affairs for a rally and 
concert were suddenly cancelled yesterday by Ned Irish, 


a Garden official, who said that “in 
the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, a bill now before Con- 
gress would make it illegal to rent 
you this building,” the Council an- 
noun 

The rally-concert had been call- 
ed for Sept: 14. One of its main 
purposes was to protest State De- 
partment action denying Paul 
Robeson the right to travel abroad. 
It was also scheduled tc demon- 
strate American and worldwide 
support for the stand taken by Mr. 
Robeson and Dr. D. E. W. DuBois, 
chairman and vice-chairman re- 


for all colored peoples. 
* 

THE _STATEMENT regarding 

the Attorney-General's opmion was 

first made by Mr. lish to Dr. 

Alphaeus Hunton, execit've secre- 


» 


2 percent of those employed. The 


ition already on the books makes 


Launch 


1 labor here 
to 100 shillings ($14) a month 
for a-small minority of less than. 


congress is demanding a monthly 
minimum of 111 shillings ($14.84) 
for all workers, Rm 

Brithih authorities are sponsor- 
ing a bill to outlaw. strikes. in 
“essential” industries and legisla- 


any strike illegal unless previous 


spectively, for peace and freedom 


@ 
tary of the council, by telephone. 
Following Mr. Irish’s retnsal to put 
it in writing, he was visited by a 
delegation which included C. B. 
Baldwin, Progressive Party execu- 
tive secretary, Nat Ross of the New 
York Civil Rights Congress, Henry 
Foner of the Furriers Union, Es- 
ther Letz of the United Labor .- 
Committee, Abraham Unger, attor- 
ney, and Louise T. Patierson and 
Dr. Hunton of the Ceuncil on 
African Affairs. Mr. lish repeated 
the statement to the members of 
the delegation. , 


The council has called on Negro, 
jabor, and other organizations to 
join in protesting this eenial of the 
right of freedom of assembly and 
speech, following so closely on the 
heels of cancellation of Mr. Robe- 
son’s passport and the attack on the 
Peace Information Center which is 
headed by Dr. DuBois. 

The council requested that pro- 
tests be sent both to Mr. Ned Irish 
lat Madison Square Garden and to 
Attorney-General J. Heward Me- 
|Grath in Washington, D. C. 


drawal of the bill and repeal of 
the notification law. 

Negro workers in East Africa 
can only travel from one part of 
the country to another with spe- 
cial passports issued by the gov- 
lernment. The con is demand- 
ing abolition of the pass law and 

other discriminato-y measures, 
including one which makes it .im- 


inc 
le for Africans to be repre- — 


lsented by Africans in the colonial 


legislature. 
Another congress demand is 


for repeal -of the “slave labor” 


law under which the’ government 


notice is given .to.employers:. The 
congwess program: demands: ;with+ 


can mobilize workers.for. any proj- .. 
écts:-it' considers‘‘important;. 
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on the scoreboard — 


by lester rodney 
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How Tennis History Was Made 


IT DOESN’T MATTER how far Miss Althea Gibson did or 
didn't go in the National Tennis Tournament at Forest Hiils by the 
time you read this. She is unmistakeably going to be up there in 
the near future, for one thing. And for another, the important thing 
is that the tennis bigwigs, after considerable reluctance, were push- 
ed by a rising clamor into accepting her well qualified entry and 
she became the first Negro player, woman or man, to ever swing a 
racquet at Forest Hills. About time, too! 


' A description of just how it was last Monday, the first day, 
should be of interest to Worker readers. So here goes. 


The match, listed as Miss Althea Gibson of New York vs. 
Miss Barbara Knapp of England, was scheduled at 3 p.m. for Court 
14. The main court at Forest Hills is the stadium court, a huge 
stone amphitheatre. Then there is the Grandstand Court, flanked 
by wooden seats. The rest of the courts, spread all around the large 
green area, are numbered. Number twenty-three is known as the 
Clubhouse Court. The play. there can be comfortably watched by 
club members sitting in the shade and sipping cool drinks around 


little tables. Court number 14 is just one of a lot of courts in the. 


middle. Matches are going on simultaneously all over the place. 
The fans take their pick. ; 


There are no seats of any kind at Court 14. There is just a 
wooden railing on one side where people may line up, standing, and 
watch. The “pressbox” for the occasion is any space near the rail 
you are lucky enough to elbow your way into, and as soon as you are 
caught leaning on it a special cop taps you and says, “No leaning 
on the fence, please.” 


While the two women were awaited, after the finish of a match 
between two men on the same court, cameramen were ushered 
inside to the court. People drifting by and noting the unusual con- 
centration of fans and cameras at an obscure court early in’ the 
tourney would ask what was going on, and upon learning, would 
often give up their trip to the bigger courts and more famous 
names, and stay a while. 

There was noticeably a much larger number of Negro fans 
than usual for Forest Hills. The Negro newspapers were out in 
force, plus cameramen from a few other papers services. 


ABOUT TEN MINUTES went by until Misses Gibson and 
Knapp made their way from the players’ dressing rooms. In that 
riod the crowd grew to four and five deep behind the rail, all 
ut choking up the area’s only passageway. People high in the 
concrete rim of the Stadium quite a way off could be seen turning 
from the Drobny-Beisser match to look. A young woman player 
going by with a friend giggled and said, “Do you think the court 
is going to explode?” An elderly woman with a lorgnette who semed 
a little hard of hearing noted the hum of -excitement and asked 
hopefully, “Who is it coming here, Ginger Rogers?” When told who 
was coming. She piped, “Who? Gibson? Oh, bad luck, I wanted 
to see Ginger.” ? 

Miss Gibson and Miss Knapp finally appeared and the camera- 
men sprang to life, taking charge in traditional fashion . . . “now 
walk in the gate talking. Now lift those racquets please. Shake 
hands. Go back for another one through’ the gate... .” A movie 
camera whirred. Another young woman player who had finished 
her own match took pictures excitedly. 


Miss Gibson, who will shortly be 22, is tall and slender. She - 


was prepared for all this and took it with grace, even when one 
cameraman rudely yelled “Please!” when she turned to acknowl- 
edge greetings from a group of young women with “Wilberforce” 
sweaters. Miss Knapp, a pleasant looking Englishwoman several 
years older than Miss Gibson and with considerable tourney. experi- 
ence, seemed totally amazed. “My goodness,” she inurmured over 
and over. “SUCH a dither.” 

The players went through an extraordinary warmup period, 
with cameramen shouting directions as if it were a fight weigh-in. 
Finally they were s off, with the usual trailers rushing back 
for “one more serve, please, Miss Gibson,” and the match began. 
The sun was hot, the short clipped grass court with its powdered 
line a pretty sight. There was suddenly almost absolute silence. 

MISS KNAPP SERVED first and quickly won three points to 
lead 40-love. Miss Gibson then scored twice but lost the first game 
of the first set. The players then changed courts. They do this on 


every “odd” game to balance any positional disadvantages of sun 
or wind. Drinks and towels are provided under umpire’s stand. 


On her own service™Miss Gibson went behind love-30 and 
there was a little murmur. She seemed obviously nervous. The 
pressure weighed heavily. She was hitting softly and gingerly in 
a tentative defensive way and lifting many behind the baseline. 
It was obviously not her natural game. 

All at ence she began te hit, and leoked for the first time like 
an athlete intent on her game and oblivious to all else. She began 
to wham the ball, follow in her severe serve, and Volley with daring 
and precision. She loosened up and won the match 6-2, 6-2, show- 
ing her lack ot experience but also her unlimited potential. There 


was a round of applause and congratulations from Miss Knapp. | 


Then former champ Alice Marble came forward all smiles to em- 
brace her. 3 

Miss Gibson came out through the gate and with cameras 
banging again made her way through the tightly packed passage- 
way. A reporter from one of the Negro papers called out, “She 
says shell answer any questions in a little press interview at the 
clubhouse after she showers and dresses.” The interview was some- 
thing this writer had to regretfully miss due to the call of the of- 
; As Miss Gibson finally made her way into the clear and was 
about to start for the dressing room the cameramen yelled, “Walk 
back again to the gate with Miss Marble now.” I was near Miss 
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NGRAVING portrays police at Chicago’s Haymarket Square attacking some 
of the 65,000 strikers who demonstrated in May, 1886, for the eight-hour day. Strike leacers were 
hanged after a murder frameup, but the eight-hour! day was finally won. 
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Special to The Worker 


them women—have been holding 
flash rallies at street corners all 
during the past week. 


Factory workers have been 
staging 15-minute work stoppages 
to protest the attack on Cuba’s 
most popular daily paper, whose 
plant had been built and paid for 
by contributions from working 
people, , | 

Thousands of telegrams have 
been reaching the government of 
President Prioi Socorras, who had 
ordered 100 troops and police, all 
armed to the teeth, into the build- 
ing of Hoy at 7 a.m. on Aug. 24. 


The protest movement in de- 
fense of Hoy is merging with the 
fight against further repressive 
measures which the provisional 
minister of labor, Antonio Varona, 
is planning against the Cuban 
workingclass, _ 

* 

AMONG THESE measures is 
a law which would deprive all 
Communist workers of elementary 
trade union rights. This proposal 
would victimize thousands of 
workers. On the accusation cf 


being Communists they would be 


Venezuela Censured 


For Suppressing Labor 


CARRACAS — (ALN). — The 
government of Venezuela, which 
is dominated by U. -S. oil com- 
panies, has been scored for its 
labor policy by the Intl. Labor 
Organization, now meeting at Gen- 
eva, Switzernmad. An official ILO 
report said that Venezuelan 
union leaders imprisoned. “The 
whole trade union movement has 


small groups of citizens—many of® 


Demonstrations Spread in Cuba, 
Protest Attack on Communists 


HAVANA, Cuba.—Work stoppages and lightning-mass meetings are spreading all 
over Cuba in protest against the government's seizure of the workingclass daily paper, 
HOY, a week ago Thursday. A monster mass-meeting was held in Havana on Aug. 29. 


left to the mercy of employers and 
their stoges in the phony Con- 
federation of Labor now led by 
the right-wing government agents. 

Police are meeting the popular 
protest with savage attacks on all 
rallies, and it is calculated that 
‘more than 150 have been ar- 
rested throughout the island. 

Offices of the Popular Socialist 
Party, particularly in Oriente prov- 
ince, have been raided. 

Among these hurt by the police 
was the 15-year-old he of 
Hoy’s editor, Anibal Escalante, 
who is also a representative in 
the chamber of deputies. 

Escalante, who has protested the 
violation of Hoy’s rishts to the 
United Nations, was permitted to 
enter the building of his news- 
paper, while the police agents were 
reading the government declara- 
tion proscribing its further publi- 
cation. a 


ESCALANTE denounced the 
government's action as an “act of 
reprisal” for the newspapers 
championing of the defense of 
Cuba against the attempt to in- 
volve Latin America in the war 
against Korea. 


He also. called it an expression 
of “political tyranny” directed at 
“freedom of expression, and the 
democratic liberties of our coun- 
try in order to assure dominance of 
a clique over our nation and to 
— out the ao docs gains 
won by our peop rough pain- 
ful a? 

“Since this is a violent act. of 
political aggression against the 
‘rights of free citizens, I do not 
accept it nor will I ever accept 


as in the sad past, can take my 
hand from the workshop and edi- 
fice that the people have given 
me with which to serve their 
cause.” 

| Political leaders of various kinds, 
as well as radio commentators have 
protested the aggression on Hoy, 
and also the closing down of a 
weekly sports paper, American De- 
portiva. This journal had begun 
Saturday following Hvey’s suspen- 
sion. 


Typos Blast 
Munat Bill, 


WASHINGTON (FP). — Thé 
92nd Convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) 


to the Mundt. police 
state bill and reiterated its stand 


against compliance with the non- 


Communist affidavit provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley act. The union 
also denounced federal . witch- 


hunting. 
triumph for President Woodruff 


Randelf who has been a leader in — 
the fight against T-H compliance, — 
Efforts to pass a proposition re- — 


quiring officers to sign the afh- 
davits were howled down by a 
voice vote. 

The convention did adopt a 
| preposition calling upon individu- 
|al members to sign statements they 
were not members of subversive 
organizations. Randolph said no 
machinery would be set up to en- 


been beheaded”, the report sum- 
med up. 


it. Only physical violence at the 
service of dictatorship and tyranny, 


force any such statement or in- 


vestigate authesiticity of the state- ' 


rest homes for workers. 


Under another decree issued at the same 
South Korea have been abolished. 


800% Wace Hike! It’s Part 
Of Koreans’ Victory Package 


PYONGYANG (ALN). — The labor law of the People’s Republie of Korea, which 

provides for the 8-hour day and full social insurance coverage for all workers and could 

; be applied to North Korea only, was extended to all South Korean cities 
taken from the Syngman Rhee regime under an order dated Aug. 20. 

All buildings and recreational facilities in Seoul and other major centers that were 

: previously used by the Rhee government and the various U. S. missions in Korea have 

been handed ‘to the Ministry of Labor to be converted into union offices, hospitals and 


time, previous wage scales in force in 


which closed Aug. 25 voted stiff 


The closing sessions marked a _ 


Gibson at the moment and heard her first vocal reaction to the 
day's commotion. ei sei deeinate 
‘+ SOhy drother,” she said softly to herself as she started back. 


_ \Pending. reclassification of jobs and wage rates, all South 
receivé’ éight ‘tities their average ‘wage ‘at the beginning-of ‘the wari *‘' 
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PRIZE HOKUM-STORY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“He can take captured 


American soldiers, 


truss them up and 


send bullets crashing through their skulls. 


“He can circulate 
plunging the world into war. 

“And he can crush the 
-—a mother of an American ki 


“Last Monday Mr. and Mrs. 
gram at their home, 7005 Hough 


“It informed them that their 


phony ‘peace’ petitions while deliberately 


rieving heart of a Gold Star‘ Mother 
in Korea. 


Joseph Kabalen received a tele- 
Avenue, N.E. 


son, Sergt. James Kabalen, 21, 


had been killed in action. The news hit the couple hard. 
; “Yesterday the Kabalens received a letter. 


““Mr. and Mrs. J 


oseph Kabalen’, it read. ‘We want to let. 


you know we are very happy that all Wall Street tools get killed 


-_ gn Korea. | 


“*The American worki 


Notice how Blair brought in 


gee 


g peo 
the question of peace petitions— 


and there is no other peace petition in circulation except the Stock- 
holm Pledge—without one iota of evidence that there was any con- 
nection between the letter writer and the circulators of the petition. 


* 


THE OTHER newspapers promptly took up the story of the 


letter. 


They reported that an individual was under suspicion. While 


his name was not publishéd, he was described as the same indi- 


vidual who wrote a “threatening” 


James Connell, and subsequently 


letter to Common Pleas Judge 
was jailed by Connell. 


The identity of the individual who wrote Connell protesting 
his outrageous strikebreaking actions-in thé Fawick dispute is well 


known. 


It is a matter of public record. 


The newspapers knew this. But without any evidence what- 
soever, they proceeded to point the finger of suspicion on an un- 


named but wn person. 
This w 


the News said: 
“Common Pleas Judge Frank 


followed by.a stream of editorials and letters to the 
editor about the letter to the veteran's father. 
Some days passed and then in a story of exactly 


one paragraph 
]. Merrick today said that hand- 


writing comparisons showed the poison pen author who ‘cheered 
a Cleveland sergeant’s death in Korea was NOT the same person 
who wrote threatening letters to Common Pleas Judge James C. 
Connell during the Fawick-Airflex strike in 1949." 

’ The Plain Dealer and Reporter John G. Blair, who planted 
the lie in the first place, did not even print Judge Merrick's state- 


ment! 


And at no time did the Plain Dealer or any other Cleveland 


news r prove that the letter had any relationship to those who 
coma for peace through the Stockholm Peace Pledge. 


* 


LET THIS ne spaper make 
Sergeant Joseph Kabalen. 


its position clear on the death of 


We join with “all honest ‘Clevelanders in mourning his death. 
Our newspaper, the Ohio Edition of THE WORKER, has 
been steadfast in its fight for peace. We have no stock in Korean 


old mines or electric power companies. 
: Hence we are free to ask for a halt to the slaughter of the 


American boys in Korea, and we are equally free to denounce the 
barbaric killing by bombing of thousands upon thousands of Ko- 
rean civilians, men, women and children. 

* 

THE CLEVELAND press would brand anyone who does not 
give full and unqualified support to the Korean aggression as sub- 


versive” and a “foreign agent.” 
critic of our foreign policy. 


They want to stifle, even jail, any 


In their frenzy, they instruct the John G. Blair's to pile lie 


upon lie. 
But the fact remains that th 


formative press, are discovering 
of reaction. 


The support for aggressive war is declining, 
As John Osborne, correspondent for the reactionary 


fiine, admitted: 
« .. this war is alien to the 
to the American mind.” 


—_ 


e people, denied a free and in- 
the truth despite the monopoly 


not increasing. 
Life Maga- 


American tradition and shocking 


92,000 Strike in 
Bombay Cotton Mills 


BOMBAY — (ALN). — Forty- 
nine of the 60 large cotton mills 


in Bombay, India’s greatest tex- 
tile center, were closed down 


by a strike of 92,000 workers for 
tter wages and conditions. The 
ike began Aug. 18. More than 
150. pickets were arrested by po- 
lice in the first three days of the 
citywide walkout. 

The strike was. precipitated by 
inflation-born price rises of all 
basic commodities, which made 
it impossible for workers to feed 
themselves at prevailing pay 
scales. Industry & Supply Minister 
Hareflrushna Mahtab. reported to 
Parliament Aug: 15 that “prices 
of various articles began to rise 
suddenly and abnormally 
month.” Mahtab asked for anti- 
hoarding and _§ anti-profiteesing 
legislation to curb further in- 
creases but said nothing about 


last |. 


Murray Mild in - 
Weirton Speech 


WEIRTON, W. Va.—CIO pres- 
ident Philip Murray finally came 
to this company union town to 
make an organizing speech and 
delivered a mild declaration that 
his steel union had no desire to 
“wage war with Thomas E. Mill- 
sop, president of Weirton. Steel 
and mayor of Weirton. 

This is the largest open-shop 
steel center in the nation. The 


Weirton company union recently’ 


was ordered disbanded by a fed- 
eral court order and the decision 
left the CIO entirely unprepared 
to push an organizing drive. 
A new company union has been 
set up and will try to secure bar- 
gaining rights for the 10,000 em- 


higher wages to allow workers 
to meet rises that had already 
taken place. ) 

In a speech on ‘the third anni- 
versary of India’s 


| rice hikes in food have been 
| 2 fhiainly 


tardlgD wricagcere, Shri ; 


‘ea 


(result of the an wat.” 


| | 
ence, Pres. Rajendra Prasad’ said 


WILLIAM GREEN 
(AFL President) 


Green Silent 
As Taft Gets 


Union Floor | 


CLEVELAND, O. — Approx- 
imately 1,500 delegates to the con- 
vention of the AFL National Fed- 
eration of Postal Workers dis- 
covered that the campaign by the 
top union leadership against United 
States Senator Robert A. Taft is 
not even made up of sound and 
fury. 

Aging William Green, AFL pres- 
ident, addressed the convention 
and had not a single word to say 
about the co-author of the Tait- 
Hartley Act. 

The next day the officers of the 
I"ederation brought Taft before the 
convention banquet. The deles 
wag were warned beforehand to 

e “respectful.” 


The result was that a number of 
“progressive’ candidates broke 
through the administration slate in 
the election of officers. 


The convention voted criticism 
of the government's loyalty order. 
although repeal of the Truman di- 
rective was not asked in the res- 
dlution. 


Eight changes were sought, in- 
cluding the right of accused to face 
their accusers, that the accused be 
considered innocent until proved 
guilty, payment for lost time due 
to suspensions, and the ruling out 
of hearsay evidence. 


AFL ON KNEES 


BEFORE LAUSCHE 


COLUMBUS, O.—The Ohio 
Federation groveled before Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche with a 
plea to “make it possible” for the 
state AFL body to back the anti- 
labor chief executive. 


Lausche has hinted broadly that 
he will vote for U. S. Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft. He has not made any 
additional statement since Taft 
kicked him in the face with a 
plea to’ the voters to support Don 
Ebright, Lausche’s Republican op- 


ponent. : 
Phil Hannah, secretary of the 
Ohio Federation, said: 


“It is my earnest hope that the 
governor will speedily clarify his 
position relative to the Ohio sena- 
torial race. He owes it to the peo- 
ple of Ohio and for the sake of our 
traditional two-party system. .. .” 


In previous elections, the Ohio 
Federation has refused to support 
Lausche on the grounds that he 
had a record of opposition to la- 
bors program. 


Sales Talk Sags 


iin Asian Lands 


- ELYRIA, O.—A dreary account 
of the failure of American prop- 
aganda in Asia was given here by 
a local industrialist, Allan W. 
Fritzsche on: his return from an 
extended tour of the Orient. 

“I explained . that. America 
wanted no land in this fight,” the 
president of the General Indus- 
tries Co. said. “But they replied: 
‘No, of course you don't. You fight 
for other principles. You fight for 


“You see what 


trade.” pe 
a 


against?” Fritésché 
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labor market.” 
Papier was di 


people. 


streets in a vain search for work. 


work 
essary. 


of Commerce. 
ead 


MUST ‘COAX’ NEGROES 


ASSERTS 


COLUMBUS, O.—William Papier, director of research and 
statistics for the Ohio State Employment Service, has come up with 
the astounding statement that “Negroes may be coaxed into the 


discussing how industry will be able to overcome 
what is expected to be a labor shortage in Ohio because of the draft 
and diversion of manpower to the Truman war against the Korean 


His claim that Negroes are unwilling to work was in striking 
contrast to the fact that thousands of unemployed Negroes, the 
first to feel the brunt of unemployment, have been tramping the 


His slander was not only against the Negro people. Others to 
be “coaxed” include “older persons, youth, housewives.” 

These groups also found factory doors closed to them. Until 
recently, shops were not hiring persons over 35 and women were 
weeded out of the factories. The state of Ohio has 
on the removal of women employed as bus and 
in Cleveland. Many of these are Negroes. 

Papier also proposed that workers take on an added shift. 

Full-time workers may divide an extra shift elsewhere. Longer 
weeks and perhaps round-the-clock operation may be nec- 


I : . . ti g 
street car operators 


This language is right out of the book of the Ohio Chamber 


Bosses Worry Over 
Snatu in Hiring 


CLEVELAND, O.—Executives of Cleveland corporations 


have been putting their heads together to 


diseuss how to 


avoid any repeat performance of the-situation at the Cadillac 


——¢ Division of General Motors where 


GM Stoppage 
In-Gncinnati 


CINCINNATI, O:—The steady 
rise in strike actions throughout 
Ohio hit this city as the two Nor- 
wood plants of the General Motors 
Corp. were closed by a sudden 
walkout. 


Approximately 1,000 workers 
left their jobs in a dispute centering 
around 10 key workers at the 
Fisher Body plant. 

The stoppage lasted only for a 
day but was viewed as particularly 
significant because the CIO 
United Auto Workers here, led by 
conservative elements, has rarely 
taken any militant action. 

Standards at the Fisher ‘and 
Chevrolet plants do not compare 
with those gained by the local 
unions at F in Cleveland and 
Chevrolet in Toledo. The speedup 
is much more intensive at the 
Norwood shops. 

The UAW leadership here is 
aligned with the camp of Walter 
Reuther, the international’s presi- 
dent. 


LIMIT SPEEDUP 


AT LAMSON SESSIONS 
CLEVELAND, O. — An 18-day 


Co. came to an end with union 
leaders asserting that an agree- 
ment had put a heavy dent in the 
companys speedup schedule. 
Members of the CIO United 


Auto Workers shop walked out 


over the piece-work questions, al- 
though wage and social’ security 
issues had been settled some three 


‘months ago, 


“This is something we have 


sought for five or six years,” busi- 
ness agent. Stanley Kwiat said 
regarding the strike victory. 
About 1,200 workers are em- 
ployed at the plant and are affili- 


ated with Amalgamated Local 217, 


Teamsters Replace 
CiO in Junkyards 


CLEVELAND, O. ~ The AFL Sep aoe 
Teamsters Union has _ been Bis nnccae once 


iron yards in this area. The.C 


steel union has 


strike at the Lamson & Sessions/| the 


8,000 men and women turned out 
in one day to file application for 
6,000 jobs. | 

While publicly the workers 
were blamed for the “spectacle” 
which called for the use of local 
police plus air force police from 
a nearby airbase, leading em- 
ployers were extremely critical of 
the manner in which the hiring 
was opened. 

For one thing, it was a public 
exhibition that unemployment is 
still a major problem, despite the 
flooding of Cleveland with war 


orders. 


Ray Miller Becomes 
GM Representative 
CLEVELAND, O.—Members of 
the CIO United Auto Workers 
Union at Cleveland’s General Mo- 
tors plants got a good idea this 
week of what kind of “nonpar- 
tisanship” to expect in any labor 


disputes on the part of the Demo- 
cratic county chairman. 


The chairman, Ray T. Miller, is 
the head of an agency that has just 


| taken over the sale of GM trucks 


in this area. 


Miller, despite a notorious anti- 
labor record extending back 
through the years, has attempted 
recently to parade as a friend of 
union movement, 

His new business connection 
makes it clear:-where he will throw 
his not inconsiderable_influence in 
government circles and in the 
courts’ where injunctions are is- 
sued, 

General Motors is the largest 
single employer in Cleveland. 


' 


Reenicico a> secund class Matter Oct. 22. 1942. at the pust 
Office at New Yors. SN. Y. under the Act of March 3. 1879 


Vol. XV, No. 36 p> 26 


In 2 Sections, Section’ 1 


September 3, 1950 
24 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


aim 


~ Emergency! 


Police state bills are scheduled for action in the Sen- 
ate the early part of this week. These are the McCarran, 
Mundt-Nixon, Wood, and Lucas measures. Wire or write 


Senators Herbert H. Lehman and Irving M. Ives, Senate 


Office Building, Washington, 
cist measures from becoming 


to prevent any of these fas- 


law. ; 
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- Parties Groom 
N.Y. Candidates 
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Labor Day-- How Workers Won It 


By Federated Press 

Like all of labor's gains, 
Labor Day didn’t come with- 
out a struggle. 

When Peter J. McGuire 
recommended to a New, York 
Central Labor Union meetin 
in 1882 that “a day should be 
set aside as a festive day (for) 
a parade through the streets 
of the city,” the industrialists 
of that time denounced the 
idea. - 

Workers were warned to 
stay away from the first par- 


ade on Sept. 5, 1882. Those 


oo 


participating, -employers. 
threatened, would be fired. 


But New York laber was un- 


afraid. More than 30,000 brick- 


. layers,..freight; handlers,, typo- 


) painters;: black 


were on hand when the march 
‘got under way. 

After reporting that the 
“turnout appears to kave been 
intended as an expression of 


¥isupreme dissatisfaction,” the 


New York Herald observed 
that the demonstration was 
“applauded loudly by the 
spectators who thronged side- 
walks along the route.” 

The New York Times com- 
mented that “maay of the 
trade unions of this city are 


was a charge which McGuire's 

background made absurd. 
Born in Néw York City in 

1852,, McGuire was a_ union 


smiths, cigarmakers and others —___ 


led by foreign radicals.” That | 


man | from,,the age .of, 153; In... j,- 5. .McG 
1881heiorganized the Brothe )3):) «  *. 


'; ; 
' by 7) 


TSealey , 


ec 
rit 
>. 
, 


erhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was named secretary- 
treasurer and held the post for 
25 years. Five years later he 
helped organize the AFL and 
was chosen secretary of the 
first convention. 


A student of the social, eco- 
nomic and political questions 
of the day, McGuire was a 
busy public speaker. He is be- 
lieved to ‘have lectured in 
every state at some 2,500 
meeting during his lifetime. 

Satisfied with the success of 
the first Labor Day parade, 
McGuire urged the AFL to 
adopt it as an annual holiday. 
noe ae ints i pe ap- 

roved Labor, Day. By 1894 it 
had become a sites holiday. 


In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 
proved Labor Day. By 1894 
it had become a national holi- 
day despite opposition from 
the industry-dominate press. 


According to the American 
Architect‘and Building News 
in 1882: “Labor Day .. . the 


very ‘name of which should 
make every true’ American 
blush, ought to be abolished” 
and instead there. should be 
“a procession of scabs (which) 
would contain the best, the 
most independent; and ambi- 
tious part of workingmen.” 
Such attacks did not. stop 
McGuire. He continued fight- 
ing for labor's rights until his 
death. atthe age of 62 in 
Camden, N. J. ) 


— See Page 3— 
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800% Wage Hike! It’s Part Coy 
Of Koreans Victory Package ff 


PYONGYANG {ALN).— The labor law of the People’s Republic of Korea, which 


provides for. the 8-hour day ‘atid full ‘social insurance coverage for all workers and could 
‘be eth Rae elon ret al Sh a | di on 3 
: from the Syngman Rhee regime under an order dated Aug. 20. dj iS Sq. are en 
eee ° buildings nt paamecharga pega anager mg Lena ) 
government and the various U. S. missions in Korea have | NEW YORK. —Arrangements to lease Madison Square 
of Labor to be converted into union offices, hospitals and Garden to the Council on African Affairs for a rally ‘and 
concert were suddenly cancelled yesterday by Ned ‘Irish, 

issued at the same time, previous wage scales i= feree in a Garden official; who said that “ in? 

Korea have been abolished. the opinion. of the ‘Attorney-Gen- Spege so sehis reba rte 
Pending reclassification of jobs and wage rates, all South Korean workers will |<: office, a bill now before Con- delegation which imchided .C. B. 


receive eight times their average wage at the beginning of the war. gress would make it illegal to rent|Baldwin; Progressive Pitty  execu- 
: tive secretary, Nat Ross of the New 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS: OF LABOR AND PEOPLE’S STRUGGLES IN 1950 __ |¥ork Civil Rights Congress, Henry 


Foner of the Furriers Union, Es- 
jther- Letz of. the. United ; Labor 


{Committee, Abraham Unger, attar- 
“Tpuise T. Patiersén and 
iDe: unton’ of the Ccuncil on 


rican Affairs. Mr. Irish repeated 
the ‘statement to the members of 
Ie delegation. : 
‘ "The council has called on bears. 
ltebor, and other orgauizations to 
join in protesting this denial of the 
right of freedom of assembly and 
fapecch following so closely on the 
s of cancellation of Mi. Robe- 
son's passport and the attack on the - 
Peace Information Center which is - 


jheaded by Dr. DuBois. 

‘The council requested that pro- 
a a , ests be sent both to Mr. Ned Irish 
 3on ollywood’s finest Three thousand men waited, {at Madison Square Garden and to 
‘writers and directors were sent ‘some overnight, to apply for Attorney-General J.. Heward Me- 


to prison for defying the House sanitation jobs in New York... es : 
Un-American Committee ‘probe . The sumimer war crisis reduced |C™th in Washington, D. C. 
into their personal beliefs. : unemployment, however, ° you this building,” the Council an- 
nounced 


New Bill Hikes Workers’ Taxes, Aids Trusts _ 


By Mel Fiske 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—No cries of pain and anguish are coming from big busi- oy A however, 
ness as the Senate proceeds to the adoption of the Administration's bill to increase taxes.|is not fighting to drop the =i 


It, thing. Big Business written into the Senate] ri 
can mean only one thing. Big is satisfied with the bill, The Administration's} loopholes a on 


measure provides Business with®— ; 

Big : its tax in the Administration's: , Jit possible for the large insurance} ti 
| billl.. a mage ge 9p at companies to escape the payment 
tax in the bill being made of + eepor $100 million in beck 


y Sea. Joseph O'Mahoney (D-| miistrati taxes, and pave the way for-large 
Wyo). Other Administration -lead- ts ja al oil and ~ mineral corporations to} profits tax” on workers 


anamet silent about this : | pocket an estimated $340. .million'and low income taxpayers. 


|The Man to Register Communists | 


Bat let there be no misunderstanding 
Jegislation would outlaw the Conan 
_\“unfhinkable ‘that Comnguuists: y 
registering under such an infamous ae . 
ago, Party leaders, in the ore bill, a 
hi runs . yellow . that in_ their opinion, in event 0 its passage Communists 
: of the Mundt Ni and the McCarran bills would st, ws 
| ~ENIROR it is being. "Thess -are two bese sesang Communists may be 
Angeles and other eities, éxjectéd not 16 register wedie"hich ion. The first one 
is that these registration proposals are based upon a gigantic 
lie—namely, the allegation that Communists are foreign agents 
and are cafrying on activities detrimental to the American 
people. This is monstrously false. On the contrary, there is 20. 
_, Sroup in the United States more loyal to the interests of the 
- American or more clear-headed in defending them. 
Hence, under no circumstances ef threats. can Communists. be . 
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: —? By Bernard Burton 2 


| With labor battles taking on the proportions of a strike wave, many } 
F Sod! Pri rl ic es oar _.. |of the Labor Day parades this year will be picket line marches. As the 
workers fight back against war ‘profiteering and inflation, more’ and more | 
'shops, locals and unions have been hitting the bricks—with or without 
leave of their union officials. But, reading the Labor Day messages of AFL 
President William Green and CIO ‘President Philip Murray, one would 
not know that virtually every industry has been or is about to be hit by. 
stoppages. Green and Murray beat ‘the drums of “unity” behind the Ko- 


rean intervention. There is not a word about unity behind the strike strug- 


gles for increased wages, shorter hours, against speed-up. 
Green as.a matter of fact has rushed in ahead of time to offer no-strike 


- & 


\ 


> 


WASHINGTON (FP). — The 
consumers’ price index, based 
on commodities purchased by 
moderate income families in 
cities, reached the highest point 
since April, 1948, on July 15, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

It was 2.4 percent higher 
than a year earlier and 29.4 
percent higher than June, ' 1946, 
when price control was 

Prices were 75 percent higher 
than in. August, 1939. .The index 
(with the average of prices from 
1935 to 1939 rated as 100) stood 
at 172.5. 


Sharp increases for the third 


B WHOLESALE PRICES UP SINCE 
KOREAN CIVIL WAR BROKE 


' jmore than twice as high as 


successive month in the prices 
of meat and fresh fruits and - 
vegetables were blamed for the 
general increase. 


In July retail food prices were 
during the 1935-39 base period, 


the index standing at 210. Be- [ 


tween mid-June and mid-July 
average food prices advanced in 
55 of the 56 cities studied. 
Beverages increased since 
prewar days more than any other 
item, standing at 304.4. But 
meats were close behind: Beef 


and veal hit 278.7, pork 227,,.7 - 
and lamb 269.3. 


But the struggles by workers belonging to all unions show that he speaks only for 


imself, 


And John L. Lewis, in one of his -caustic “memorandums” to “Bill” Green, has also 


pointed up that fact. “The press chronicles you, ” Lewis wrote, 
the country seeking someone to whom you can give a ‘no-strike pledge.’ 


will pardon me when I suggest that the. mine workers are not yet ready for you to 


MacArthur Spills 


Beans on 


By Joseph Starobin 
President Truman has 


Formosa 


“repudiated” the “let's-attack- 


Russia-now speech of Navy Secretary, Francis P. Matthews, 
and ambassador Warren Austin has voted to put Formosa 
on the UN Security Council agenda, despite Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur — but all the real | questions of basic national 


policy still remain unchanged and ®— 


unsettlec!. 
So far, President Truman has 


not bounced the 
Omaha busi- 


nessman, whx rs * fe | fe ne - 
Knight of the 


‘Cape and 


Sword, that is, Pee Saat gue” 
a foreign agent ¥; Bre 
of the Vatican © fag ge ge 
in the Pres- #% & os fon. 
ident cabinet. MacARTHUR 

The basic doctrine of launching 


a war of aggression has not been 
repudiated so long as the Adminis- 
tration continues to prepare fever- 
ishly for exactly such a war, and 
so long as the Administration dves 


How House Voted 
For a Police State 


By Mel Fiske 


“WASHINGTON. — The House was about to vote on the Wood police; 


state bill when Rep. Usher Burdick rumbled to the floor. A former Univer- 
sity of Minnesota football star back in the rough and tumble days of 1908 


and 1904, Burdick glared at*— 
his several -hundred__ col- 
leagues before him “and 
roared: ° 


“I never expected to be in Con- oo 

ss at a time when we were #4 
g in: a spirit of hysteria. 4 

at is what's the matter ‘with | 


this Congress right now.” 


His words cut into the minds 3a, 
and the 4a 
House settled into a hushed <4 


of the ‘Congressmen, 


silence. > 

“There are a great many mem 
bers who will -vote for this bill 
who know that they should not,” 
Burdick thundered, “Yet they do 
not dare to vote against it.” Ac- 
cused of cowardice, the Congress-| 
men shifted uneasily in, - their 


| 


seats. They stated at the big Re- 
publican rancher’ from: North 
Dakota. 

“You can't Anns men from think- 
~~ / ng by -passing a 
ei >. .aw,. Burdick 
ae e* ~  idmonished. «7 
ae im not going to 
i. an tand here in 
= 2 >i Sirs, and 
fj 2ass a law that 
wi trangles the 
hinking capaci- 
ae. F y of- any man 
MARUAN tunio 11. this country. 

[ will not do it. © 
“Under this bill when a citizen 
| thinks out a certain of action 
‘that ought to be followed in gové 


ccenaiiak. and some Coakuniaiall 
group announced a similar con- 


clusion, then that citizen can be| 


declared a Communist and brand- 
ed as an undesirab‘e citizen and 
excluded from all government em- 
ployment or any employment in 
any way connected with the zov- 
ernment,” Burdick explained. 
“He is thus. branded because 
some Communistic group ‘some- 
where agrees with him, although 
he may never have seen a Com- 
munist. Is that fréedom from fear? 
Is that the doctrine our fathers 
fought for when this government 
was established? If this can be 
done, what has become of our 


Bill of Rights? What has become 


(Continued on Page 12) 


nothing to bring the war in Korea 
to an end by seating Peoples China 
in the Security Council, and by 
letting a really genuine UN me- 
diate the conflict and bring about 
an: American-Soviet settlement. 


HOW.CAN ANY AMERICAN 
really believe that the Truman Ad- 
ministration really wants peace, as 
the Social-Democrats 4nd_right- 
wing labor leaders are trying to tell 
us? Everybody remembers that 
President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson seemed to be heading to- 
ward a settlement with China last 
January, and American troops had 
been evacuated from Korea. Yet 
six months later, the Administration 
jumped into war in Korea, seized 
Formosa and thereby threatened 
war with all of China. That “flip- 
flop” could happen again. - 


“To “repudiate” Matthews is 
meaningless unless the basic policy 


of the Administration is changed, 
and no such change is in sight. On 
the contrary, the main rebuke of 
Mr. Matthwes has been that he 
spoke “out of turn.” The Adminis- 
tration has given no pledge that the 
United States will never launch a 
war of aggression at all. So it ap- 
pears more and. more than Mat- 
thews was really floating a trial 
balloon, rather thafi voicing any 


(Continued on Page 12) 


© sell them down the river. 
| Restrict your pledges to 


your-own outfit.™ 

He warned Green that 
mess that you can cook up with 
the CIO, if you can cook up any 


have to be eaten by you alone. 
We do our own cooking.” 
+ 


LEWIS ECHOED not 
the sentiment of the miners, but 
also of the workers in steel, tex- 
tile, auto, rail- = px Se ~ SR ee 
road, _ rubber, - 
maritime, farm . 
equipment 
workers who 
were faced@ | 
with imminent eee 
danger of a gov- | BS 
ernment e: 
freeze in 
face of ‘ocaele’ 
ing prices and 
threatened in- 
creased taxes on wages. 


Auto Workers 


In Detroit, center of the auto ' 


industry, thousands of workers in 
motion, demanding wage 
creases 


Chrysler workers forced that firm 


to come across with a_ ten-cent |: 
hourly raise, though the contract. 
A strike forced. 
Packard to come through with a 


was not open. 


contract. 


All assembly line workers at the 


huge River Rouge Ford plant 


stopped for 20 minutes Monday in. 


a demonstration for a 25-cent 


hourly raise. Officials of UAW Lo- 


cal 600 warned that they would 
not be responsible for any actions 


the workers take if the Ford con- . 


tinues to ignore the wage de- 
mands. 

Demands were being raised in 
other companies and a UAW in- 


ternational official said that wage | 


.(Continued on Page 10) 


‘By ALAN MAX 


General Foods Company has fired the radio actress’ 4 
letters from some red-baiting _. 
e food company not only wants 


Jean Muir after receivin 
crack-pots. It seems that 
to sell jello, .but also to have 
ent of the American spine. 


it become the main constitu- 
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Ask ne as gf te een sual a Bail 


ipa pa caer CRC executive 


Re LOTS ee 


—— 


“as plodding around | 


I am sure you . 


“any 


mess with the CIO, will of course 


only 


in- : 
whether contracts were : 
open or not. A walkout of 20,000 ~ 


executive secretary an- 
States wie 


By Rib F- Hall | 
WASHINGTON. — The House this week upheld 


was 

. fe Party ix the Tose: 
| With”: re of “Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP-NY) who 
led the opposition te the tation Cn 
- of Patterson, the 206 -opponents' 
were almost all Republicans Theiy 


_ alignment in this vote was an odd 
- and unexpected development. : 
Earlier this afternoon, against 
vigorous GOP ) the 
. House voted ’183 to 175 to cite for 
; contempt Dr. Edward A. Rumely, 
_ big business ist who 
information to the’ House 
_ Select Lobby Committee. Staunch- 
ly defending Rumely were such 
GOP bigwigs as minority leader 
: Joe Martin (R-Mass) and Charles 
alleck (R-Ind) minority whip and 
- Clarence Brown (R-Ohio) a .big 
wheel in the Taft machine. They 
contended that the lobby: ‘commit-| 
tee’s charges against Rumely vi- 


MOVING -f 
TRUCKING | 
DAILY TRIPS 


TO ALL 
SUMMER RESORTS - 


Cae an ore mag gg 
amendment, 


peas Marcantonio voted with - 
against the citation of Rume- 
ta greet he “had no te- 

eather Hy or bie views 


URGES “NO” VOTE 


When the Patterson citation 
came before the House, Marcan- 
tonio turned to :the Republican side 


the Rumely case you were voting 


cape the conclusion that you must 


Patterson,” 


The logic of Marcantonio’s 
words had.an effect. Or perhaps 
some Republicans were worried by 
having to ‘explaiit' thelr ¥0te in de- 
fense. of this avowed reactionary 
propagandist for Wall Street. In 
any event they. began casting their, 
votes the citation of Pat- 
terson,’ following the leud of Rep.’ 
| Joe Martin. A large number in fact 
shifted their votes while the clerk 
of the House was compiling the 
tally sheet. 


Haw abyryt agers was the only; 
of the House who took the 


floor in opposition to the citation 
against Patterson. He recalled that: 
the Negro leader had been insulted 


by Rep. Henderson Lanham 


i(D-Ga) who was acting chairman 


jof the Lobby Committee on thejof financial contributors to the! 


322 W. 108th St, N.Y.C. 


day Patterson testified before it. 
RI 9-6299 Lemnos 


had called Pattcrson a liar 
twice and had then assaulted him 
as a “bleck - «- -” said Marcantonio, | 
who considered the words “son of 
a bitch” unfit for the floor of the 
House. 


DECRIES INSULT 


“It is not Patterson who is in 
contempt,” cried Marcartonio. “It 
is this House which is in contempt 
of 15, grag ts Negro Amcricans be- 
cause we have permitted that sort 
jot men | se ype to be used 
kan a egro and have done 
nothing about it.” 


Marcantonio read from the 
record of Patterson’s appearance 
{before the committee to illustrate 
the contemptuous — of the 
committee towards Negro 


RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
a with 


3-Speed Record Changer 
FM Reception _ 


VECTOR LABORATORIES | 


95 Second Ave. GR 38-7686 | 


} THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE, 
TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS.! 
SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL?) — 


the Georgia 
psi lage nts a gp ator Saale tage ad and .ctted the Cid Rights 


and declared: “If as you:claim in’ 


for the principle of the First . 
Amendment, then you cannot es- . 


vote. against the’ citation of Mr.” 


sent the committee's. charges to 


- leaders and the outlawin 
jauthorities, the East 


to 100 shillings ($14) a 

\for a small minority of ions ‘than 
2 percent of those employed. The 
congress is demanding a monthly 
minimum of 111 shillings ($14.84) 
for. all. workers. 


Brithih authorities are sponsor- 


ing a. bill to outlaw strikes in 
“essential” industries and legisla 


any strike -illegal unless previous 
ee is given to employers. The 

congress. program demands. with- 
drawal of the" bill and repeal of 


the notification law. 
Negro. workers in East Africa 
can only travel from one part of 


. ' PATTERSON 
Defied House Group 


leader. He was denied the usual 
courtesies accorded other bg 
ses because he was a Negro, the 
New York laborite said. 


NAIROBI (ALN). — Undeterred by: 


my dogg its 


| 


tion already on_ the ‘books makes 


He then told of Patterson’s Jong 
record of struggle for the rights 
of his.people, adding that this was 
why he had won the. hostility of} - 
some members of the committee. 

The charges against Patterson,,. 
‘as submitted by the Lobby Com-! 
mittee included, first, that he had 
declined to provide it with names | 


‘Anti-Communism Not 


-The conservative Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette has issued an edi- 
icrial blast against political ~can- 
didates who bait -“Communists” 


program.” 


Civil Rights Congress and second-| 
ly that he had refused to»stell, the |: 
committee whether or not he ‘was 
a Communist. Per | 


declared Aug. 15, the candidates 
to preserve our basic freedoms.” 


Enough,’ Says Paper | 


/mstead of offering voters a ‘sound| . 


“Instead of talking about hang-|}} 
ing Communists,” the Post-Gazette |i] 


cught to tell us what can be done! 


the arrest: of its 
tion y the British 
Union Congress has 
‘a> duuaiey we anatian. uk mies 
cial passports issued by the gov- 


—— The con is 


wears ath my om 


jincluding one which 


womsbie' ice Aimcaas © be epee: 
sented by Africans in’ the colonial 
legislature. 

' Another congress’ demand is 


‘for repeal of the “stave labor” 


law under-which the government 
can mobilize workers for any proj- 


lects it considers important. 
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Rep. Chae. Doy (D-Calif), 
speaking for a prcon tb of the| 
Lobby Committee who had ap- om p et e 
parently. been designated to pre- 
the House, suddenly announced | 
that the second count against Ba ! 
terson had no merit. 


The question as to’ whether or 
not Patersofwas a Communi 
was not within the pu 
ithe committee and it- bed nd ¥ no a 
‘to ask that question, he said. 


This opinion was. endorsed by 
Rep. Kenneth Keating (R- 


il 


and “i 
| by Rep. Carl Albert 7D-Okla also} 


la member of the committee. 


Duty Prepaid Is Through 


WASHINGTON (FP).—A_ spe- 
cial industry committee meeting 
in San Puerto Rico, has rec- 

a minimum wage of 
35c an hour for the men’s and 


Greetings 


LABOR DAY 1950 


SUMMIT PHOTOENGRAVING CORP. 
Aw Demme. Street, New Jor po & 


|Previous minimum. _ 


—_— 


boys’ clothing: and’ related 4 siod.- 

ucts industry of the rads Ad- 
ministrator .Williiam R.. McComb 
of the Wages and Hours division } 
has reported to Labor —_—a 


Maurice- Tobin. 


The presént federal. minir rT 
Ba ph wag ig yee 


|provides that the administration 


levels below that inj 
in US. possessions, 


mind establish 


>. 


vorae™ ts a matter off 


Pigedle cdg ne 3 


pac 8 Lic an hour a aA ie 
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“Simple Truth’ — By All Means - 
{.. THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE wants the Tru 
J... man government to give “reasoned: replies” and “simple truths” 
‘to the “simple lies” about Wall Street imperialism that are 
_ ““parrotted by every Communist publication and orator from 
‘Union Square to Red Square.” 

| ‘Simple truths? — It’s the BUNK! The Herald Tribune’s 
‘own Amos Landman, writing from. Formosa, declares: “In 
‘Red Shanghai before my departure, several non-Communists 

told me that they had heard descriptions of conditions in Com- 

munist areas over the Voice of America which they themselves 

knew were untrue.” No wonder that Landman has to report 

that the so-called Voice of America and Chiang’s broadcasts 

cover the dial more effectively, but Radio Peking talks to 

more people in their own tongue.” 

° e 
> ' . . | 
Now They're Distorting Jefferson 
_DUMAS MALONE: “To Jefferson, communism would 

Seem a foreign ideology, since it originated in Europe under 
conditions for which, in his time, there was no American coun- 
terpart. . . . He used the word ‘revolution’ primarily ina po- 


litical sense. . . . He believed that economic and social change 


should be effected . . . by the orderly processes of a self-govern- 
ing society.. “Thé Marxist idea of inevitable class warfare 
would be abhorrent” to Jefferson, the biographer of the Revo- 
lutionary leader writes in the Times Magazine. BUNK! In 
order oa! mote = Wall 9 ge i renng crusade against ‘com- 
‘munism, this ‘historian’ has to stoop to revisi 
whole life and works. 7 " ee 

“Foreign ideology?” Jefferson wrote a Frenchman in May, 
1793: “I continue eternally attached to the principles of your 
French Revolution.” In 1791, he said: “I am looking ardently 


Office Workers | 


Map Drive for 
Wage Boosts 


By Federated Press 


als of the United Office and 
pte 


otessional Workers (unaffiliated) 


were called upon by the interna- 
tional: union Aug. 22 to start an 
immediate campaign for pay in- 
creases, opening negotiations 
wherever possible, to meet living 
cost boosts since the Korean war. 


At least 10 percent has been 
added to the average worker's 
food bill, UOPWA officials charg- 
ed in their letter to local unions. 
The attempt to place the blame 
for price increases on hoarders 
alone is a “phony smokescreen, 
they said, pointing out that “you 
can't hoard bread, milk or tele- 


vision sets and prices on these: 


items have gone up.” 

The union blasted the economic 
control legislation before Congress 
which, it charged, “really puts 
floors under prices to guarantee 


rich profits to business” by pro-' 


viding that no price control may 
be established until a wage freeze 
is im 


As part of its immediate leqie- 
al 


lative program, the union urg 
100 percent excess profits tax, ef- 
fective price controls with a roll- 
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“A fearless paper for fearless people!” 
Will you be 
sileneed? 


Before long, you will see this curious thing: the speakers 
stoned from the platform and free speech strangled by 
hordes of furious men. . . . Next the statesmen will in- 
vent cheap lies, putting the blame on the nation that 
is attacked. .. . — MARK TWAIN. 


-- Peace can never be won by knuckling under to the 
club-swingers and the “hordes of furious men.” It can 
be won only by bold and open adherence to the true 
propositions of our time which cannot be altaied by the 
cheap lies of statesmen bent on unjust war: | 


1. There is not a decent, humane reason why a 
single American life should be sacrificed in a conflict 


to the completion of the glorious work in which France is 
engaged,” and, “the success of the French Revolution will en- 
sure the progress of liberty in Europe, and its preservation here.” 


back to Feb. 1, repeal of the Taft-| 
Hartley law, enactment of FEPC; 


“Political” révolution? In 1787, Jeff Rie 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from ere to tinne with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 

Was the Revolution Jefferson helped to make voted in and 
accepted in an “orderly way by the British imperialists? 

It’s the BUNK! 


legislation and the arrest and pros- 
ecution of profiteers, speculators 
and rent gougers. ( 


At the same time the 
wamed that big business and its 


spokesman were using the interna-. 
tional crisis “to whip up war hys- 


‘union 


with the people of Korea. | 


2. There is no honorable reason why a single 
American dollar should be spent to prevent the Korean 


people from taking over their long-occupied country 
and running it by and for themselves. 


— e : teria” and to silence as “unpa- 
Ma , ( k Ask | | 5% “ k triotic” protests of the people 
rine 00 : S$ © i e against being forced into privation. 

SAN FRANCISCO (FP).—The,NLRBB that the union would strike,| 


National Union ‘of Marine. Cooks if necessary, to preserve the hiring 


and Stewards, C1O, will demand)" : 
a 15‘percent wage increase when Turning to foreign affairs, the 


negotiations with shipowners get council urged that the United Na-|. 
under way Sept. 1. The talks will tions take every possible step “to 


: aol . _|solve the Korean situation by 
begin under the wage reopening peaceful: means.” 


clause in the present contract, 


which extends until June 15, 1951. } -g Buy your BEST BUY at STAN DARD 


a A Sparkling New Cleaner | 


at an MCS general council meet- 
with | 


ing which also gave notice to the 
“is Unmatched Power! 


New Convenience! 


3. There is no occasion for any American to sac- 


rifice a single liberty—including the right to ve 


write, read, criticize and travel freely—to accommodate 
a policy of war against peoples seeking to be free. 


4, The terrible danger in the world today is not 
the threat of communist agression, but rather that the 
wealth and power of the United States—a nation itself 


conceived in liberty 175 years ago—will be used every- 
where in the world to choke and kill the efforts of any 


Miners Won’‘t Cross people anywhere to control and better their own lives. 


Tool Makers’ Line | 


HOMER CITY.—Miners closed 
down three mines of the Rochester 
and Pittsburgh Coal Co. in a walk- 
out here last week. The walkout 
coincided with a strike by workers | 
of the Syntren Co., which manit-} . 
factures . electrical vibrating tools. 

Some 1,000 miners were involved. 

Svntron strikers picketed tue 
mines, urging the miners to sup- 
port their struggle. 

Two gizls and a man on the 
picket line at one of the mines 

' compelled *the 600 miners to quit. 

State police. were called to “re- 

store order’ at the mine entrances 
_ when the bosses were blocked from 
entering the workings. : 


~ RECORDS 


Complete Line 


| of 
COLUMBIA 


| LRG VICTOR 

\- RECORDS and ALBUMS ~ . 

LONG PLAYING - REGULAR 
CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


TOYS 
Greeting Cards 
Children’s Books - New Books 
Sheet Music - Musical Accessories 

Lending Library | 
PAGEANT SHOP 
$3388 JEROME AVE., BRONX 
OL 2-0387 
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Today, as in China and Korea, so in these United 
States the fight for liberty, political decency and a 
peaceful world is in the hands of the people themselves. 


It is your own fight, a fight for self-preservation, 
to retain and exercise the right of criticism—the right 


to speak your mind and read and write as you please— 
the right to petition for peace, to broadcast the facts to 
offset the cheap lies of the warmakers. 
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- FAMOUS CYLINDER TYPE 
A -SUPER-SUCTION 
HOME CLEANER 


F, aa : — 
| + WMA he New TReow- Cray Dutt bag 
4). aig Thoroughly cleans rugs, draper- 
ies, venetian blinds, upholstery 
» + + even spfays paint and in- 
secticides. You'll find new uses . 


a 

) {) Plas Apex Quality Tools fer | 
All Coltar-te-Attic Cleaning 
Includes masy sew Apex ; 
cleaning aids— Exclusive 
Floor Brush has 3 separate | 
attachments—new Moth- 
Away Bomb makes de-moth- * 
ing easy. Complete with ex... 
convenient carrying case, © * 


Let the NATIONAL GUARDIAN help you in your fight for 
peace. Order a weekly bundle of five copies ($5 a year), 
mailed to you fully wrapped, to keep your friends informed 
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Old Parties Groom Candidates; 
Row Over Patronage Plums 


By Max Gordon 
The vast gulf between things that concern the ple 
and those that move politicians comes into view as the po- 


litical parties in New York ie set to name 1950 candidates 
mre ermext week. 


Saratoga siapectinely or Sept. 6 
to nominate their state 
Nckets The American Labor Party 
* meets in New York City on Sept. 
“6, and the Libera] Party will duti- 
“uly rubber stamp the Democratic 
-slate-in a convention on Sept. 7, 
= also in New York City. Candidates 
Swill include those for U S. Senate, 
Governor, Lieut, Governor, Attor-. 


: rties will also nominate 
sseparately their candidates for 
Mayor of New York City to re- 
slace the unlamented William F. 
O'Dwyer, who resigned as of last 
Thursday. New York Democratic 

saders had persuaded President 
Truman to foist him upon Mexico 
as American ambassador. : 

* 

WITHIN BOTH major parties, 
there has been much jockeying for 
position among individuals and 
groups. But where the question 
of war and peace is the basic po- 
Hitical one agitating the people, 
‘among tthe politicians the battle 
has been strictly a wrangle for per- 


SOVIET RUSSID 
sonal and political power without 


CONTRASTS: § seus ptt rover wis 


ciple or division on issues either 
IN KOREA | between or within the two parties. 
| It has become almost a political | 


axiom that the war and peace is- 
‘sue will be at the center of the 


PECORA 


cause O'Dwyer was from that 
borough. 

As Appeals Court Judge, he 
voted to uphold jimcrow in Stuy- 
vesant Town, The vote was 4 to 
3 in favor of maintaining jimcrow. 
He backed the notorious Rapp- 
Coudert witch-hunt committee, 
and voted anti-labor in several im- 
portant décisions affecting the 
right to strike. 

SUCH IS THE WAY the “peo- 
ple” choose their candidates under 
the rule of machine politics. 


The State CIO and the Liberal 


LEHMAN 


| ERE Dewey med himself out 


of the race some time ago, but had 
apparently been prevailed upon to 
run again. Meanwhile, however, 
Hanley had announced his can- 
didacy and insists he intends to 
run unless Dewey himself tells 
him to bow out. This Dewey ap- 
pears reluctant to do since he 
wants to make it appear that the 
nomination was forced upon him 
by an insistent convention. 


As in the case of the Democrats, 
no issues have been raised be- 


tween the two men or those back- 
ing them. There has been oes 
sonal feud between them for some 
time partly because Hanley has 
not been a Dewey “yes” man on 
various issues confronting the 
state administration, and partly 
because Dewey attempted to ditch 
Hanley as Lt. Governor in the 
1946 election. Hanley wouldnt 
stay ditched. 


“TRY°A*PINT” OFFER 
STAY- KEM-GLO STAY- | 


WHITE WHITE 
TRADE MARK : co 
THE MIRACLE-LUSTRE ENAMEL THAT LOOKS AND WASHES | 


LIKE BAKED ENAMEL 
_ } 


CIGARS| 


AND 
| PHOTO SUPPLIES 


SSS 
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—— 


NEW YORK CITY 


GR 5-1434 
Open Every Night "Til Midnight 


: | 
ay WHITE $1.39 PINT 


Bring in this ad — get your : 
pint of KEM-GLO Stay- 
white at this amazing sav- 


Political differences that were 
nationwide, but refiected most 
sharply in the set-up in the Nertb 
and in the South, were basic be- 
fore the outbreak of the conflict. 
Frederick V. Field explains these 
differences step by step in an 
article that is essential toe an 
understanding of what is going on 
im that part of the Far East. 


MALIK AT THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


A review of the proceedings by 
Jessica Smith points eut the peace- 
ful aims of the Soviet delegation 


and answers questicns en the most. 


vital ‘problem eof the present day. 
a s 


SAKHALIN—A LAND 
_ ONCE DIVIDED 


How the USSRE-~- rehabilitated an 
island in the Far East and re- 


stored dignity te its peoples. A 
thrilling article by Amy Schechter. 


-SOVIET CHILDREN 


How they are reared im security 
and humane traditions te take 
their place in a socialist society, 


by Ralph Parker. 


In the September issue 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Single copies lic 


Special introductory sub- 
scription, 8 months for only 
$1. Begin with this out- 
. standing issue by filling out 
the coupon below. 
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_ SOVIET RUSSIA 


TODAY 
114 East tnd Street, New York 16 


' I enelese $1 for an 8-meath sub- 
- scription te start with: the Sep- 
tember issue. 


_ Name ... 


Address SSSCHHSESSSEOOSSCOSSEO SEH CSCS ' 
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: 


mot run a separate candidate for 


campaign this fall throughout the 
nation. And no doubt the politi- 


cians in their usual demagogic way 


will try to exploit it by blaming 
the other guy for the weaknesses 
and defeats of American imperial- 


ist policy. 
Only the American Labor Party, 


of the parties on the ballot, has 
| raised the real i issue with regard to! 


settlng the Korean war through 
mediation, giving the world’s larg- 
est nation—China—representation 


fort for conciliation and peace 
through the UN and banning the 
atom bomb. 
* 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY 4 
not on the ballot because it did 


Governor in 1946, backing instead 


a coalition candidate to oppose 
GOP reaction. The law requires a’ 
vote of 50,000 or more for Gov- 


Communist nominees for attorney 
general and comptroller polled 
some 90,000 votes four years ago. 
At this writing, the top of the 
Democratic slate shapes up as Ap- 
peals Court Justice Albert Con- 
way for Governor; Sen. Herbert H. 
‘Lehman for U. S. Senator; and 
Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand 
'Pecora for Mayor. Justice Conway 
was chosen solely because he is an 
Irish Catholic and was the Selec- 
tion of the Democratic machine in 


error for a Party to become official. } 


Party tried to press for Rep. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as Democratic 
nominee for Governor. They raised 
no issues, simply insisting that he 
had a better chance to win. 
The Democrats simply ignored 
them. They could afford to do so 
since the labor bureaucrats made 
it clear in advance they would 
back almost any Democrat the ma- 


‘war and peace, which is that of | chine, politicians would decide to 


choose. 
Lending full backing to the Tru- 
man / Administration’s war .policy : 


in the UN, making a genuine ef-| the labor bureaucrats have no in-, 


dependent principles or issues and 
hence simply trail behind the Dem- 
ocrats. This has reduced their po- 
litical influence almost to zero. 
AMONG THE REPUB- 
LICANS, the chief struggle has 
‘been to get Lt. Governor Joe R. 
‘Hanley to remove himself from the 
race for Governorship so that Gov. 
Dewey can be renamed without a 


I. TRACHTMAN’S 
Drug Store 


Street and Tenth Avenue 
GE 8-8677 


43rd 
Brooklyn, N. YX. 


Brooklyn, which demanded the 
right to name a top candidate be- 


CONTROLLED 
Paper Towels 
Cut Your Paper Cost 30% 
613 WEST 46th STREET 


N.Y.C, s CI 6-2640 
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for your comfort, with 
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ey VISIT Un SmOWROOM a 
TODAY! 
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“artistic” custom-makes originals in uphol- 
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FACTORY! We alse shew sereral flcors ef 
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~ Sunrise Supply Co. 


747 E. 180th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


Mail Orders Accepted 


ings! It’s the plastic-hard 
finish that you can wash as 
easily as your refrigerator. 
Qverts and Gallons in 10 colors... 


$2.39 QT. $7.98 GAL. 


FO 7-2342 
Delivered Anywhere 


Ah, 
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121 UNIVERSITY PLACE 
(13th Street) 
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ALTERATIONS 


OF THE 
VILLAGE 


AL 4-1037 
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. Designers of Modern Furnitures 


FURNITURE RESTORED 
INTERIORS 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS - 


ERNEST PARENT & SON 


CYRIL PHILLIPS 


Arlain Printing 


2349 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y.C. 


+ RI 9-7244 


oeenemename 


Artistic Hair Cutting - Manicure - Fine Shave 
WEINER’S BARBER SHOP 


717 Brighton Beach Avenue 
7 BARBERS IN ATTENDANCE 


— 


L. & B. 
Hand Laundry 


AL 4. 
5@ STUYVESANT S&T. 9153 
1@th St. and Secend Ave. , 
fer prempt pick-up and delivery 
fer dependable service at lew cost 
CLARA DICKSTEIN - DAVE GURALNICEK 


LASKIN 


Appetizer Store 


651 ALLERTON AVE. 
BRONX, N. Y. 
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LENOX FLORIST 
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314 ienox Ave, (mr, 125th St.) 
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Demonstrations Spread in Cuba, 
Protest Attack on Communists 


Special to The Worker 


HAVANA, Cuba.—Work stoppages and lightning-mass meetings are spreading all 
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New Issue of 


Harlem Quarterly 


Qn the Press 


The Summer-Fall 1950 issue of 
Harlem Quarterly, edited by 
Benjamin A. Brown is now on 
the press. ; 
The issue includes short stories 
by John Hudson Jones and John 


over Cuba in_protest against the government's seizure of the workin gclass daily paper, Lee Weldon. Also articles on Bop 


HOY, a week ago Thursday. 


small groups of citizens-many of® . 


them women—have been holding 
flash rallies at street corners all 
during the past week. 

Factory workers have been 
staging 15-minute work stoppages 
to protest the attack on Cuba’s 
most popular daily paper, whose 
— had been built and paid for 

y contributions from working 


peopie. 

Thousands of telegrams have 
been reaching the government of 
President Prioi Socorras, who had 
ordered 100 ttoops and police, all 
armed to the teeth, iato the build- 
ing of Hoy at 7 a.m. on Aug. 24. 


- The protest movement in de- 
fense of Hoy is merging with the 
fight against further repressive 
measures which the provisional 
minister of labor, Antonio Varona,| 
is planning against the Cuban 
workingclass. 


. 

AMONG THESE measures is 
a law which would deprive all 
Communist workers of elementary 
trade -union rights. This proposal 
would victimize thousands of 


workers. On the agcusation. of 
being Communists they would be 


| 


SPECIAL 


REOPENING WEEK OF 
SEPTEMBER 5 
SURPLUS | 
ARMY and NAVY 
OXFORDS 


worTH $6.50 
SELLING AT COST 


LEE MORSE: 


$907 SOUTHERN BLVD., BX.¢ 
e Near Hunts Point Station a 
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ow 
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PLAZA RADIO 
Phone EV 7-5772 


FOR ALL REPAIRS 
89 GRAND ST. EXT. B’KLYN 


A monster mass-meeting was held~in Havana on Aug. 29. 


aad Society. The role of - the 


left to the mercy of employers and 
their stoges in the phony Con- 
federation of Labor now led by 
the right-wing government agents. 


Police are meeting the ‘popular 
protest with savage attacks om all 
rallies, and it is calculated that 


more than 150 have been ar- 
rested throughout’ the island. 


Offices of the Popular Socialist 
Party, particularly in Oriente prov- 
ince, have been raided. 

Among those hurt by the police 
was the 15-year-old daughter of 
Hoy’s editor, Anibal Escalante, 
who is also a representative in 
the chamber of deputies. 


Escalante, who has protested the 
violation of Hoy’s rights to the 
United Nations, was permitted to 
enter the building of his news- 
paper, while the police agents were 
reading the government declara- 
tion proscribing its further publi- 
cation. 

* 


ESCALANTE denounced the 
government's action as an “act of 
reprisal” for the newspaper's 


championing of the defense of 


Cuba against the attempt to in- 
volve Latin America in the war 


against Korea. 


He also called it an expression 


of “political tyranny” directed at 


“freedom of expression, and the 
democratic liberties of our coun- 
try in order to assure dominance of 
a — over our nation and to 
cancel out the democratic gains 
won by our people through pain- 
ful sacrifices.” 

“Since this is a violent ae 
political aggression. against 


it. Only physical violence at the 
service of dictatorship and tyranny, 
as in the sad past, can take my 
hand from the workshop and edi- 
fice that the people have given 
me with which to serve their 
cause.” 


Political leaders of various kinds, 
as well as radio commentators have 
protested the aggression on Hoy, 


RIGH PARK WAY 


DECORATORS 


1681 McDONALD. AVE. 
BROOKLYN 


~ DE 90411 


UNION DRUG 
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rights of free citizens, I do néwpNag 


accept it nor will I ever accept 0 


Church in Negro Life, The U. N. 


weekly sports paper, American De-|How To Lose Friends and Anta 
portiva. is j gonize Negroes. Poetry is contrib- 
aoe journal: had. bogas uted by Aaron Kramer, Theo- 


Saturday followi 7 
vom ne Sars eee dore Stanford, Leo Richards, War- 
hing Cunye, F. “~Marcel-Turenne 


T . des che calc Hy —_ Riv- 
ypos Blas | ington, Audrey e an atte 
. * 
Munat Bill, 


1L. Goode. Book reviews, play re- 
WASHINGTON (FP). — The 


Anti-Fzsvist Group 
| Takes Over Premiere 
Of Fast’s New Play 

The entire house for the Sept. 
8 opening of Howard Fast'’s new 
play The Hammer, a New Play- 
wrights production, has been 
bought out by the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee as a 


“welcome home” for Fast, now 
serving a three-month prison term 
| for participating in the refusal of 
‘the Committee’s board to turn over 
their records to the House Un- 
American Committee. 

The play will be staged by the 
Czech Workers House, 347 E. 
72 St., which recently house New 
Playwrights production of Longi- 
tude 49. Under the direction of 
Al Saxe, Fast’s work deals with 
the embittered homecoming. of a 
— Jewish war veteran, 


played- by Lee Friedman. 


views and an editorial rounds 
out the issue, which-will soon be 
available in all progressive book- 
shops and at Box 910, G.P.O., 
New York 1, N.Y... 
92nd Convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union (AFL) ° 
which closed Aug. 25 voted stiff Rhee Aide Sa S 
opposition to the Mundt police y 
state bill and reiterated its stand. 
against compliance with the non-! 
Communist affidavit provisions of 
the: Taft-Hartley act. The union 
also denounced federal witch- 
hunting. 

The closing sessions marked a 
triumph for President Woodrufl 
Randolf who has been a leader in 
the fight against T-H compliance. 
Efforts to pass a proposition ref; some East Asian -correspondents. 
quiring officers to sign the affi- 
davits were howled down by a 
voice vote. 

The convention did adopt -a' 
proposition, calling upon individu- 
al members to sign statements they 
were_not members of subversive’ 
organizations. Randolph said no’ 
machinery would be set up to en-| 
force any such statement or in-; 


frank admission was made by th 


helping us.” 


can imperialism. 


They'll Need 


U. S. Army for Years to Come 


LONDON, Aug. 29 {Telepress). —-“We would not be strong 


enough to retain power and therefore American forces will have to 
stay in Korea for a number of years after the fighting ends.” This 


e minister of the Syngman Rhee 


government in London, Pshi Chang-yun, at a pfess conference for 


But he went even further. When asked whether he was not 
afraid ot white imperialism, he replied cynically: “Why should we 
fear white or yellow or any other imperialism? The Americans are 


Indeed, Syngman ‘Rhee, Pshi Chang-yun and their like have 
nothing to tear. On the contrary, as Pshi was so proud to admit, 
he has so far had a very good time under both Japanese and Ameri- 


——s - 


vestigate authenticity of the state- 


NAACP Local Backs 
> ree ‘Strike 


a:-In a move toward | 
feueeOT unity, the loca] branch 
he National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
has voted support of the two- 
— ry _— of mir vi ry Pe 
soll Rand strikers, members of Lo- 
cal -151, United Electrical Workers, Res. 2518 TILDEN AVE. 
independent. *- Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
The NAACP has asked the unicn : 
to help fight the company’s jim- 
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Office: 960 ROGERS AVE. 
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. Of accurately filling your doctor's 
prescription makes us keenly aware of 
the vital part we play in your lives. 
For this reason we rightly enforce this 
rule at B. ESECOVER’S. ... “Posi- 
tively no substitutions.” All prescrip- . 
tion ingredients at B. ESECOVER’S 
meet the highest quality tests and 
' standards. 
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Cooperative Market ; 
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“PHILIP PRUZANSKY 
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uling Spurs 


«Bail ae for ‘Il’ 


‘The pee outcry 


of Americans who saw the basic right to bail 
undermined by the bp wer erm in the cases of Harry Bridges and the 


Communist leaders poaeuaser t to rise ” week. It produced some results. 


Wy »2 


oy American Grapmic Works... 


Here’s What Court 
Said on Bridges Case 


The decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco which permitted the release of Harry Bridges 
on bail is of historic importance today. The 2-1 decision re- 
versed a federal court judge who had—at the, government's 
request—cancelled bail for Bridges. The longshore Jeader had 
been sentenced on a frameup conviction at a rigged trial for 
allegedly swearing falsely that he had not been a Communist 
Party member. The finding has great bearing on the right of 
the 10 Communist leaders who have been denied bail by the 
N. Y. Circuit Court. 

Below are excerpts of the Appeals court majority opinion: 


“But here, in this case, a 
precedent in the history of the Republic has been inaugurated 
namely, to make the courts the effective instruments of execu- 


tive expediency:” 


“There was a period in English history when high judges 


prostituted themselves to the role of mere instruments for 


“A 


carrying into effect the arbitrary will of the Crown; and the 


memory of that experience took deep lodgment in the hearts 
of the English speaking = 


* 
“It is one thing. to while from interference and quite 


another for the courts to become themselves the tools of mili-. 


tary expediency; and we say now, with all the emphasis we 
are ni to. command, that however hard and disagreeable may 
be the task in times of popular passion and excitement it is the 
duty of the courts to set their faces like flint against this ero- 
sive subversion of the judicial process.” 


“The: courts can exercise only ‘a judicial. power, can 
apply only law, and must abide by the Constitution, or they 
cease to be civil courts and become instruments of military 

; * ° o 


“In the eyes of large numbers of well-meaning and loyal 
people without as well as within the ranks of organized labor, 
even including many of Bridge’s fellow unionists who have 
-heartily disagreed with his policies, he will appear a victim of 
. judicial tyranny.” , ; 


“Unless some other provision of law provides the contrary 
the indictment here is barred by this limitation [the three-year 


_ statute except for capital offenses], it having been found and 


returned some three years and sevén months after the commis- 
sion of the most recent of the alleged offenses. iC oie 


“Where a meritorious question exists‘bail becomes a matter | 


of right, not of grace... .. “The statutes of the United States 
have been framed upon the_theory that a. person accused of 
cane San ast, Ware Be Bet Deen. Baty eee. ey 
the court of last resort, be absolutely o undergo 
mnpotoeneinat or punishment, but may 


ure admittedly without | 


be admitted to. bail, 


Popular protest helped win a 
2-1 verdict in a California 
appellate court that freed the 
"A longshore leader ‘on $25,000 bail. 
Att won the court majority’s hard- 
hitting ruling warned America’s 
judiciary not “to become an arm 
of military policy.” 

The federal-authorities had de- 


f, manded that bail be withdrawn on 


the charge that the defendants dif- 


fered with the Administration’s | 
bond | 
® had been lifted three weeks ago 


Korean policies. Bridges’ 


and he was in prison until the Ap- 
pellate Court granted him bail. 


Though the same result was not 
achieved in the case of the Com- 
munists in New. York they were 

anted 30 days to seek bail from 
the U. S. Supreme Court or to 
surrender themselves. 

*A split verdict — 2-1 — complied 
—ORewae. with the U. S. prosecutor's de- 


a to revoke the bail which had | 


Trek to Capital Will 
Urge Consumer Pian 


Two thousand New Yorkers will go to Washington Sept. 
18 to urge immediate Congressional adoption of a new. 10- 


been granted by the lower court. 
Chief Justice Learned Hand of the 
Appellate Court — declared he be- 
lieved bond should be granted, 


He flatly contradicted the U. S. 
prosecutor , who had. argued there 
were “no substantial questions” 
left in the case. 


Hand declared: “I regard the 
case as involving substantial ques- 
tions and therefore entitling the 
defendants to remain on bail ‘pend- 
ing certiorari ” (i.e. pending ap- 
peal.) 


PROSECUTOR SAYPOL oil 


peared to write off the Su apes 
Court as a dead letter for ar- 
gued that no substantial quediicl 
were involved, since the appellate 
court had ruled the thought-cor.- 
trol Smith Act as constitutional 
Legal experts felt that Chief Jus- 
tice Hand's disagreement on this 
‘vital matter was significant. 

The defendants now — in the 3) 
days left them — must appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court for bail. 
The court, as a body, adjourns for 
the summer so the appeal will be 
made to the high court justice as- 
signed to this federal district—Jus- 
tice Jackson. Attorneys for the 
ten were. preparing legal papers 
for such a move. 

Ten of the 11 Communist lead- 
ers have been free on $20,000 to 
$30,000 bond since their indict- 
ment. The eleventh, Communist 
Party General Secretary Eugenc 
Dennis is serving a year jail term 
for contempt of the Un-American 
Committee. 

Legal experts cited the two 
judges who granted bail to Bridges 


and who had said the govern-| 


ment’s demand to revoke it “was 
admittedly without precedent in 
the history of the Republic.” 
; * e 

MANY AMERICANS like the 
editors of the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the Nation, the Compass 
and countless individuals had 
urged that the Communists — os 
well as Bridges — be granted “bail. 

Proseeutor Saypol like his 
counterpart in the California fed- 
eral court — had- argued that the 
defendants disagreed with the Ad- 
ministration’s Korean policies and 


therefore should be jailed immedi- 
“ately. 

Saypol produced __photostatic 
copies of speechés the Commu- 
nists had made which urged an 
end te the_shooting in Korea in 
order to save the lives of Ameri- 
ca’s youth and the lives and rights 


of the Asian ples. 

The California . judges had 
warned that courts “can exercise 
only the judicial power, can apply.| in 
only law and must abide by 
ee "Uf Hip Wed to!” BE 


the: 


| 


thes is capitalism! 


men: 
Americans,” 


Oakman, who originat 
can't 


“removing the area altogether. 


in, only t 


rejected, but they weren't. 


H-Bomb Calculations at Home 


JASPER, Ala.—Business and political bosses of this North 
Alabama coal mine community are pressuring the federal gov- 
ernment to locate the proposed $292,000,000 hydrogen bomb 
plant here. Mayor Riggins Cain, of the neighboring village of 

ed the idea, says: 
et in on some of the gravy.’ 
Jaspers Chamber of Commerce, James Williams, says that only 
the H-bomb plant would “completely remove this area from 
the Commerce Department's sub-marginal economic area list.” 
The gentlemen are obviously not worried about an explosion 


Fascist Is First Volunteer for Korea 


LONDON.-—Theé first man to show up in Nottingham to 
join that city’s contingent in the British army force for Korea 
was Samuel Anderson, a fascist. 
British Union of Fascists in his buttonhole, Anderson told news- 
“I think it’s about time someone went out to help -the 


Wearing the emblem of the 


“I don't see why we 
And the manager of 


After all, once the money rolls 


e workers would have to keep living here. 


“Sacred Mission” — or Profits? 


WASHINGTON. — The U.S. Air Force had charged a 
manufacturing firm with making for it hundreds of defective 
life jackets for fliers im the last two years: But, the same com- 
pany has been given a juicy new contract to turn out the “life 
preservers' for the Navy, to be worn by. its fliers in Korea. 
Interestingly, the bad preservers could have been detected and 
But this is capitalism, and no 
matter how the brass and the banker's bleat about their ‘sacred 
mission in Korea, profits and bribery come first.—R.F. 


| 
| 


point plan to forestall inflation and ‘Peatect: consumers, the 


New York Tenant Welfare and ° 
Consumer 
last week. 

The 2g move announced last 
week, is described by Council 
chairman Paul L. Ross as the “first 
comprehensive plan to protect the 
peor since the Korean war 


Councils announced 


The plan includes: 

1. Price control with a 35 per- 
cent rollback of prices below June 
15 levels, 

2. Provide prison penalties for 
black marketeering. 

3. Government guarantees that 
there will be no withholding ‘of 
food from the markets by manu- 
facturers, canneries, wholesalers, 
etc. 

4. Government surpluses to be 
sold to consumers. 

5. No wage freeze. 

6. No increased taxes for earn- 
ings under $5,000. 

7. A 100 percent excess profits 
tax. 

' 8. Federal rent control to cover 
all states, no evictions, no _ in- 
creases, 

9. Rollback of rents to June 
30, 1947, levels, and reduction in 
rents for ‘reduction of services and 
repairs. 

10. Completion of all housing 
already planned ‘with. priority for 
hospitals, schools and low-cost 


| housing. 


a government decision 


PAUL L. ROSS . 
18¢ Minimum Wage 


— 


‘Set for French Labor 


PARIS — (ALN). — Eighteen 
cents an hour is the minimum 
wage set for French workers by 
adopted 
Aug. 22. The minimum is consid- 
erably below that sought by 
unions. It applies only to Paris 
and other large industrial. cities, 
while employers in the country- 
side and smaller towns are per- 


{ments of military policy.” 


The New York Circuit Court 
majority réfused to heed the Cali- 
fornian's admonition that the judi- 
ciary “set their faces like flint 
against this erosive subversion of 
the judicial process, 


BRIDGES, when he stepped out 
of county jail after three weeks 
imprisonment said: “I’m not out o: 
prison because the whole country 
is in prison.” 

“Tm _ still remembering what 
Donohue (F. Joseph Donohue, the 
government prosecutor) said, that 
no personal beliefs of a minority 
group are allowed in this country,” 
Bridges said, adding: “I was put 
into jail for my personal opinions. 
I still hold those and I'm 
going to continue to hold them.” 
He said America butted in” 
Asia where “the situation in the 


situation: ~~ 2 IF we 


He East is not war.. It. is more of 


courts and hecome imstru-!|follow throu completely on the 


) 


— 


President’s decisions with respect 
to Korea, Formosa, the Philippines 
and Indo-China, it inevitably 
means a third world war. And if 
there is a third world war it will 
last many, many years... ) 

Bridges spoke out vehemently . 
against the drive to impose thought 
control in the U. S. “I thought that 
thought control was limited to Nazi 
Germany,’ he declared,. “but that’s 
not true. We are so far on our 
way to a police state here that it’s 
not even funny.” 

Gus Hall, national secretary .of . 
the Communist Party declared, 
when the New York federal court 
decision came through: “We ‘are 
confident, however, that- millions 
of Americans, irrespective of politi- . 
cal views, will see that ‘substantial 
questions’ affecting the basic rights 
ofall Americans are involved. - - 

“They will support our 
he concluded, “for jean and 
fiearing’*by the “U. ant Fes 
Court. 
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Conscience and Guilt 


bo THE GERMAN PEOPLE SAID they.didnt know 
about it. 

They didn’t know about the gas chambers where 
millions of human beings were murdered, their gold teeth 
chopped out first as loot, and their shoes carefully lined 

up according to size. 

They didn’t know 
about ‘he Lidice horrors, 
they said. Or the bombing 

of London's women and 
‘ children, or the savagery in 
the Ukraine. 

The world did not ac- 
cept that easy alibi. The 
world knew that it was im- 
possible for an entire nation 
not to know of these hor- 
rors. 

Will we Americans 
take. refuge in the same 
lame and feeble alibis for 
the shedding of innocent 
blood? 

Only His Crime — or Germany's? B-29’s return from their 
terrible missions where hundreds of tons of bombs are 
dropped on Korean villages, towns and cities. The re- 
‘sults are “excellent” say the military reports. Excellent? 
Thousands of women and children are DYING IN THESE 
BOMBING RAIDS! Is that “excellent”? 

o © Co : 


IN THE HEARST JOURNAL-AMERICAN (August 
29, 1950, page 21), Bob Considine reports from overseas 
that “Our men have had to KILL A LOT OF YOUNG- 
brane bs. 

Considine tries to explain this horror by saying that 
Korean children are “spies” and are used as a “cover by 
their parents in the North Korean armies! But he cannot 
cover up the sheer horror of this Dulles-MacArthur war 
against people defending their own homes and their own 
land. 

“It is a kind of war,’ he says, “that turns the stomachs 
of Americans and TURNS SOME OF THEIR MINDS 
TOO.” He tells of a young American boy now “close to a 
mcntal wreck in the Tokyo hospital” who had to “kill the 
little girl.” He says “it was a case of KILL THE KIDS 
or get killed.” ; 
‘Does this sound as if the Korean people are welcom- 
ing us as liberators? Or does it not signify that we are 
ae by the hatred and hostility of the Korean 

e 

‘WHAT IS HAPPENING to the conscience of our 
country? 

The war-makers are trying deter our consciences 
and normal feelings. They want us to agree to the “neces- 
sary murder of women and children. 

They want us to get used to the idea of destroying 
human life on a VAST SCALE. 

How else explain the calm way in which a leading 
member of President Truman’s Cabinet, Secretary of the 
Navy Matthews, urges the SLAUGHTER OF MILLIONS 
OF HUMAN BEINGS within the space of a few MINUTES 
OR HOURS through an atomic attack on the Soivet Union? 

‘How else can we explain that New York officials 
proudly announce that they will build A-bomb shelters. in 

schools and hospitals beciaied New York must prepare for 
“at least TWO HIROSHIMA-TYPE BURSTS’? 

These ‘men — fathers of ‘families, no doubt— TAKE 
IT FOR GRANTED that there must be the atomic 
slaughter of OUK OWN CHILDREN some time in the 
future! 

They join in the persecution of New Yorkers who cry 
out-against atomic war and urge world agreement to de- 
stroy all A-bombs! | 

‘We must arouse our own consciences against these 
horrors! 

AMERICA MUST SPEAK out in its great human tra- 
dition against this new and terrible contempt for human 
life which the nation’s leaders are drumming into the peo- 
ple’s minds. We must protest against the -bombing of 

- women and-children!. We must protest.against the wan- 
ton and useless bloodshed’ in Korea! We must stand u 
against the ‘men who tell us that only caves and bl 
banks are our protection. against néw.-Hiroshimas. * 


( 


We must speak out for. simple human decency = '} 


NOW. Or be judged as accomplices in these crimes. We 


did not accept the German’ people's“alibi:*“Fhe world 
| wou ‘t accept ours. 
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STUDENTS . re Diets scar NOwNED SCHOLAR 


AFRICAN AND ASIAN DELEGATES to the International Students Catia at Feaiiell Czecho- 
slovakia, applaud remarks to the Congress by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, distinguished U.S. scholar and man 
of letters. ‘DuBois, who attended conference of the World Congress of the Defenders of Teace, told 
the students that “democracy cannot exist in the western countries while the colonial system. is in 


existence.” 


2 Million in U. S. Sign A-Ban; 
DuBois Hits ‘Foreign Agent’ Slur 


America’s signature to the World Peace Appeal passed the 2,000,000 mark last week 
as the Administration pressured the Peace Information Center to register under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Agents Act—an action Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the peace group, 


head, branded as a 
absurdity.” 

The Peace Information Center 
—formed last April—has been 
supplying Americans with ma- 
terials and facts of various groups 
working to prevent a third world 
war and atomic catastrophe. In 
addition to the World Peace Ap- 
peal to ban the A-bomb, it has 
supplied similar material from thie! 
International Red Cross, _ the 
World Council of Churches and 
others. 

Dr. DuBois declared such at- 
tacks have but one purpose: “to 
intimidate those working for peace, 
whether in support of the World 
Peace Appeal, the International 
Red Cross statement calling for 
banning atomic weapons, or the 
teachings of the Prince of Peace 
Himself. 

Dr. DuBois made his statement 
via trans-Atlantic phone from 
Paris where he has been traveling. 

“I can state .categorically,” he 
declared, “that there is no basis, 
in fancy or in fact, for the charge 
that the Peace Information Center 
is a representative in any way of 
a ‘foreign principal.’ ” 

. ‘ 

THE NEGRO leader—a world- 
famous anthropologist and _his- 
torian—emphasized that the peace 
group he heads ‘is an entirely 
American, organization whose sole 
objective is to secure peace to 
prevent a third world war. 

He said the “fantastic absurdity” 
of the Justice Department's de- 
mand is “demonstrated in the 


“fantastic © 


failure of the Department even to: 
indicate on whose behalf we are 
supposed to be ac 


Dr. DuBois Fiae ¢ the D of : 


action “will not erase the two mil- 
lion signatures already s cured for. 
the World Peace A ppeal.’ 

“I am sure,” he said, “that these 
two million signers and countless 
millions of Americans who hate 
war will defend the right to speak 
and work for peace.” 

* 


THE WORK of this peace group 
has been supported by many thou- 
sands of Americans, including out- 
standing figurag in..the scientific, |. 

religious and. political yorld. 

Dr. DuBois is the ay Negro 
member of the National Academ 
of Arts and Letters. He is a worl 
known ggvant, with three degrees 
from Harvard and is a: recipient 
of honorary degrees from five 
American universities. 

One of the most revered. men 
in Negro life, he founded the 
well-known Negro magazine Crisis 
and was a director of research for 
ithe NAACP from 1910 to 1932 
ahd from 1944 to 1948. He was 


\chairman of the Peace Information| the 


Group since its wig ka eh 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT de- 
velopment on the peace front 


’ the Board of Estimate’s approval 


occurred this week when President 
Truman and the mayors of 192 


American cities were asked by 70, would be “disloyal” if they con- 


leading public figures to “act as 
one against those who seek to 
interfere with the right to petition, 
speak or act for peace.” 

Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, for- 
mer governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and Dr. John B. Thompson, dean 
of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago, 
issued the letter. 


The signers said they were 
Americans whe “differ” among 
themselves on many issues, in- 
cluding a solution “to the problems. 
of world survival presented by the 
threat of atomic war.” But wae 


doned for one moment “the sub- 
version of American democracy 
manifested in these assaults and 
arrests of workers for peace.” 
The signers included 1946 
Nobel Peace Prize Wine: Emily 
Greene Balch; Dean Wilner G. 
Katz, of the University of Chicago 
Law School; Dr. Kenneth Brown, 
president of’ Dennison ee 
Dr. Linus Pauling, of the - 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
former president of the American 
Chemical Society who was deco- 
rated by President Truman and 
the French government for his 


believed, they wrote, that they work on atomic research. 


Long Fight Cracks 
Metro Ghetto Wall 


A big chapter in the fight against jimcrow w howbing 


ended last wee 


, when the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


bowed to public pressure and announced that its heretofore 


lily-white Stuyvesant Tewn would * 
henceforth rent to Negroes “of its exemption 


own choice.” 


The fight took seven years. It 
began even. before Stuyvesant 
Town was built. 

And it was begun by the Com- 
munist Party which continued for 
seven years to press for * the 

wea end of the jim- 
Seacrow ba n. 
Many other or-: 

fa ganizations en- 
‘ered this cam- 
paign. Numer- 
ous individuals’ 

of every color 
and creed who 
ndted injustice 
‘oined the at- 
tack on the 

DAVIS ghetto. 

On May 15, 1943, a delegation 
led by Benjamin J. Davis, chair- 
man of the New York County 
Committee of the Communisi 
Party, went to City Hall to protest 


of the “proposed” Jimcrow “Stuy- 


vesant Town project as a “shame- 
ful blot” upon the city. 

The Communist Party was the 
first ne pt ais the figlit 
against . pam own Jimcrow 
to City Ha 

Since then, for seven years, an 

| has gone on 

sprint combined.. efforts of}: 

- Rockefeller - controlled Met 

Life, the, py _ administration and 

the of both New York state 
ond a government. 


en Deine elatcsien 
repeatedly and eyneally refused 


: 


to adopt a new law derlying tax 


to private housing. 
projects practicing discrimination. 
(When, finally, a bill to that effect 
was passed, it specifically ‘ex- 
cluded existing projects, that is, 
Stuyvesant: Town.) 

® The state courts, up to the 
highest, the Court of Appeals, 
ruled that the billion dollar cor- 
poration was entirely justified in 
its jimcrow policy. 

© The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the lower courts’ 
apprvoal of Met Life’s violation of 
the equal rights amendments to 
the U. S. Constitution. ~ 

Through the years therefore, 
the Stuyvesant Town struggle 
took on the features of the crucial » 
campaign against jimcrow-in hous- ~ 
ing everywhere in New York. 

we 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
unceasingly. continued to make | 
Stuyvesant Town jimcrow a major . 
phase of its activities. 

Benjamin . Davis, the Commu- 
nist who had led the first delega-.. 
tion to.City Hall when Stuyvesant 
Town was yet in the blue-print 
stage, was elected as the city’s 
first Negro Councilman. The main 
plank in his platform was to end 
jimcrow in Stuyvesant Town. 

The reversal. of Met Life poli 
which was announced last week» 
is therefore a major victory, a 
powerful hole « torn through the! 
heretofore jimcrow wall in hous- : 


ing 

The’ Met Life announcement 
was expected: to give. impetus to 
the ‘entire’ struggle for Negro ~ 
sights generally, and in. housing | 
speciffically. It was expected to~ 
~ (Continued on Page 12) 
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Wage Strikes Spread To Major Industries =| sricuron rum 


(Continued from Page 3) ] panies vagy ae with for ad a were the 40-hour members of the — — CIRCLE 

Iks ld be opened wi raises were cturing| week a ours pay for unions refusing to cross the picket Presents 
ee 1,000 Rates 25 on Pana which granted five cents an hour|yardmen and overtime after 100) lines. ; . Sholem Aleichem’s Masterpiece 
— to_its 44,000 workers, and Motor| miles of travel for roadmen. sash : > 
Products, which gave ten cents to} Members of these and 15 other “LAUGHTER 


“ its 4,300 workers. rail units had meanwhile tied u 
| W A T ( - Railroad Unions Shae migsarew roads. Palast RESERVE THROUGH 
Last week, the government|2%¢ the cabinet was demanding TURD HT | 39 
THE TELEVISION SHOWS |} staved off a nationwide railroad| that the workers return or face in seh es: nora eS titles) 


: trike of 300,000 members of the| ite results. : 
WHILE YOU ; ; vom September 30 for pores 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- The Chicago Tribune ruggle P ‘National Dances of the USSR 
ers 


: Railway| duick solution for the rail stru | 
y j N 7 Coedackacs by “sizing” the mc here and in Canada: “The lea Annual Fall Dance Saturday and Sunday, Sept 2-3 


The “seizure” amounted to com- of the striking railroad unions in Two showings each night—8:30, 10:30 


é missioning the top rail executives x anaes? 4 we crs Stor ° Social Entertainment 
as “Colonels” and le et ee = y IST 

PURE FOOD _ tinue to-run the railrosls -and| hanged for treason. VETERANS OF THE Re Se 
BAR AND GRILL — }irake im the profits. Equipment Workers ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADE Ste plas tax 
emg of the workers were ea agg ye oe HARVES- | 
get rozen while the government an-|TER, scene of some labor's most 

121 ivenweee PLACE nounced it would conduct no ne-| militantly early struggles, was “ 
op ie ag thaper: _ ™¥®-©- 1 gotiations with the unions. Chief}completely shut down as 50,000 


demands, which.had been pressed| workers were out for wage in- TO ALL FRIENDS OF - 


pees An estimated 27,000 


workers belong to the Farm LABOR — PEACK — FREEDOM 


Equipment Division of the United 


mesma 


Electrical Workers, 22,000 to the 


7 CIO United Auto Workers. 
FE walked out for the second G | V c N () W T () 
= | time in one week. The first walk- 
e cut was called off after three days } 
. | | after agreement on a contract was 5; 
jannounced, It would have pro- 
|vided the workers wage increases * 


of -even to 17 cents an hour. But 


- Whether it's triplets you're celebrating or not, when you ia short while later the company | 


. ; : reneged and FE members hit the: * : 
hold a family or friendly gathering, you want to have bricks again, demanding a 15-cent-| KF hy g Baek 
_ it in a comfortable, well furnished hall. an-hour general wage boost thisif ~ . 


time. 


2 oe é i: The UAW had also struck after 
We think our Home will fit your bill. We've just had failing to make any headway’ on : KOUND DRIVE 
our face lifted and our figure streamlined and we think || 8° ©outract negotiations. FE ap- 
| pealed to UAW members - for 
you H be as pleased with the results as we are. united action against any attempt- 


Everything for a successful affair, party, club or union 2 ae Ate Be ange STEP UP THE FIGHT TO 


called for a joint fight for raises' 
that are not tied to any “escalator” 


= evict waite] GRANT BAIL TO THE TI 
tract had provided for sweeping 


Halti —_ Restaurant =e i r | wage increases and four wage re- 
: T., openers in the two-year pact. | Defeat All Fascist Legislation 


, ‘Dinner from 5 P. M. to Closing Pan Industry 


a STEEL WORKERS were con- 
tinuing to stop st pints al ove] Bring the Message of Peace and Freedom 


Y e the nation. Many of the stoppages 
ugosiav American Home =| vec sss: ==! =r fr] to the American People 
‘housand at the Timken Bearing 


406 West 4ist Street — LO 4-8356" - in Canton, O., rej i 
, O., rejected a five per- 
, cent wage raise offer and pre- Rush All Funds to: 


;}pared for strike. A strike con- 
a > tinued at Allegheny Ludlum in COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. Other ‘stoppages, 
departmental and plantwide, were 35 East 12 St, N. ¥. 3, N. Y. 


going on in other steel centers. 
Stoppages continued to take 


Newly Decorated place in General Electric plants 
| as the company took its time about 


i negotiating contracts with = CIO | a gg nena age 
International United Electrical | gem tags na a gg 
Da de Moun fain Workers and oe UE. Meanwhile, il | \ HT 
be ; rate-cutting and speedup were 
Quality Chinese Food being tried in the plants. a ae. 
eet John Doe” and Chaplin 
Maritime and Others SATURDAY shorts. Two showings, 8 and 10 p.m. This 
197 SECOND AVENUE ( IN MARITIME, two West Manhattan . te bye: pol oars of films to be 


Between 12th and I3th Streets Coast unions took the lead in an-| “THE WAVE,” the all-time Mexican| ree AND PICNIC to Bronx River 
. classic telling the pictorially beautiful| parkway, Sunday, Sept. 3, 11 a.m. Meet 


— 


rouncing preparations for a wage story of fishermen in a small village @Nd/o4ist gi. and White Plains Rd. subway 


GR ¢-9444. fight. The Marine Cooks and Jot their og antag amar Bh ge station: All invited. Sponsored by The 
| : : I ons, Vagabonds and the Poetry Guild. 
ward announce will demand | ¥oT*™e . and living con Y | Vag 
Steward announced it NC | presented this Saturday and Sunday eve JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! De- 


Special Attention to Banquets, Parties | a 15 percent ‘Taise on Sept. y F Rings, Gees. 2 ond. 3. 06 comment (£001 | as ghefully petit Ragememenigs wert ss get 9 
and Harry Bridges’ International ‘ira.’ new Australian color film . . . plus| Cultural Polk Dance Group, 128 E. 16th St. 


Longshoremen’s and Warehouse-|/czech puppet ‘film “ar. Prokouk's Temp- Bivens 
: ; _|tation.”" A social w refreshmen 

men s Union demanded ten per Art Room. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. FILM “Two Anonymous Letters’ 
: i cent. Two showings each night, 8:30 and 10:30. /«4848" Sunday, 1311 Intervale Ave. 


Stetidnin We he a e Donation 83c° plus tax. is the third in*the series of films 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS RENT PARTY and film “Without Preju-|shown. Dancing and refreshments. 
dice,” this Saturday evening. Dancing and/ showings, 8 and 10 p.m. 


RENEE M. AND President |} 02d won a series of wage boosts 
RE- CLUB le ‘from some companies, were press- gongs og fim “meet 'sonn| Brooklyn 


. OPENING ing for raises from the rest. Doe,’ plus North Korea this Saturday me 
9315! SHOLEM ALEICHEM’S “Laughter Thru 
4 Department ame ee and morenan — me ee Tears,’’ delightfully moving tale of mores 
f worx STU eekend? Cheer (life in old Russia, narrated in Yiddis 
warehouse ers, onging to OK IN TOWN for w Se nies: tion ein ae pebaeiin ‘tale 


3 SEP I. bs cgubcnem smal om the independent DISTRIBUTIVE |"?.t* Dantng. entertainment, refresh-|Saturday and Sunday evetiings, at 3200 


AFRO-WEST INDIAN AND AMERICAN WORKERS. UNION were de-}ments in cool, spacious clubroom. No|Coney Island Aye. On the same program 


fuss, no fancy dress. 95 Ave: B (cor. 6th 


Sth CABARET = RESTAURANT manding reopening of all con- 80%" top floor. Contribution 75¢. [and retrectenante in the Rese. ose, 


_—_—-_- 


tracts for wage raises. 

Excellent Tropical and American Foods - Choicest And New York faced the pos- pnt | aa 1 cminiiiiit mean ae coat night, 8:30 and 10:30. Donation 
Wines and Liquors - Beautiful Atmosphere sibility of an AFL TEAMSTERS|'Tears.” delightfully moving tale of Jewish . 
CATERING TO CLUBS, FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, — es ” jlife in old Russia, narrated in Yiddish Coming ° 

BANQUETS, WEDDINGS, PARTIES, ETC. “wildcat” over an. agreement!with English titles, will be presented this 

2387 Seventh Ave., NYC (bet. 139-140 Sts.)——-Phone AU 36617 |p| Signed by Local 807 which pro-jSsturday and Sunday: evenings, st 3200) a0 wil be held at National Hall, 65-13 

vided welfare, pension and other “ational Dances ef the USER.” Social |28th Ave., Woodside, on Saturday, Sept. 


; . t Rose Room.|4 moon through evening. Goulash, dinner, 
—= improvements but no wage gains. 1 ee ma a. Page nt show-|refreshments, gala entertainment. Adm. 
The strike curve. began to climb ings each night, 8:30 and 10:30. Donation 35c, including tax. Children free. — 


© Quality all over the country. just as the} 83 plus tax. 


ll-week New York World-Tele- SUNDA acer 35 ms per une te the 


f.. gram and Sun strike of the CIO , | Daily Werker 
cern NEWSPAPER GUILD drew to a|“@amhattam ee ssoxican t0 conte per tine in tbe 


university 
| fu heonette 7 Cleanliness close. The agreeemnt, against - telling utiful } penis eee Gs” tae 
; which one-fourth of the strikers math Fogg. Bane i}, Mimimam charge 3 tines 


(formerly Ben’s) 
PAYABLE VANCE 


| 161 University Place sf GR 7-4526 voted,- provided for’ wage raises 4 ‘living ; , 


nted. this d Sund 
of 4% to six percent the first year, |Presem“ee mS Onda at nomfortahy coottl . 


7 cool 

matey wien | 2% peroent the second year, but}77 Pifth Ave. (off15th St.). Also “Namat-| 

RESTAURANT 27 eens nif: | abandoned the chief demands of|iits.’ néw Australian color fim - «plus } 
and domestic wines and tiquers. All| the strikers—jolb and union security. |tation.” A sociat with : Sefreshments in. the’ 


AD 
, ts 
day at acen 


ef cocktails. Italian-American tkitehen. 
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TY eas 1 an ; Woseeaine ie ain Paul Strand’s Film—The Wave’ 
9:00-WNBC—Platter Playground © WQXR— Wings of Song At Midtown Film Circle, Sept. 2-3 


; 10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
WOR—News | : WJZ—Dance Music 


WJZ—Children’s Show 
WCBS—This Is New York WCBS—Sing It Again—Cont. 


WQXR—News, Morning Melodies [| 89 Qiona susic Pestival WQxR—New 
9:30. WNBO—Coff “in We eee 3:00-WNBC—Goodman Show Sunday 
ee in 
on WOR—Polly Benson, sketch 7 MORNING 
WJZ—Tea and Crumpets 
WCBS—Ray Stevens Orch. 8:35-WNEW—Children’s Playhouse 
WNYC—Hands Across the Sea ¥:00- WNBC—World new 
WQxXR—News; Keyboard Artists WJZ—Sunday Morning Music 
10:15-WOR—Tele Kid Test WOnTo be enncusped | bs age ne 
WQXR—Young People’s Music WQXR—Cocktai] Time —— WOR—Harry Hennessy, News 
10:30-WNBC—Mary Lee Taylor WCBS—Stan Dougherty Show 9:15-WNBC—The Cumic Weekly Man 
 ‘WCBS—Look Your Best 1 apy lary fle ma ca 
WNYO—Music Maestro | 9:20-Wom-Busdes Oban 
10:45-WOR—Let's Go—Talk : y Chapel 
11:00-WNBO—Mind Your Manners WJZ—The Voice of Prophecy 
WOR—News ; 9:6- eo St eee Quartet 
ph arg Record Shop 10:00- WBC - a nas Rad Pulpit 
WQXR—Gilbert and Sullivan Concert ews; Henry Gladstone 
11:05-WCBS—Let’s Pretend 6:15-WNBC—Bob Considine ge na = —. 
11:15-WOR—Rudy Vallee Show WCBS—News o tir wea e Alt 
11:3$8-WNBC—To be announced | 6:30-WNBC—Symphony Previews 19-06. Ra gt —~. ahem eam y. ae 
WJZ—At Home with Music WJZ—To Be Announced Petes ee 
. WOR—Dinah, Perry and Frank ~ Ge ee 
WNYC—Scenes from Opera ( ea ran ene oe 
WQxR—News oS . tna ; é: me ; ee r 
WCBS—Church of the Air (Cont'd) A MEXICAN FISHERMAN ima sce 4 ne Paul St I’s 


1. : 11:00-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
2:00 La Se el Bema os re oe el WOR—Henry Gladstone powerful labor film “The Wave” which will be shown for the first 


WCBS—Winner Take All 11:15-WOR—Brunch—Dorothy and Dick time in many months at the Midtown Film Circle, 77 Fifth Ave. 


WHYO_Masterw ork Sour WCES—World News Report. this Saturday and Sunday night, Sept. 2 and 3. Using the real in- 


WQxXR—News; On Stage 11:30-WNBO—Charles McCarthy, News habitants of a Mexican fishing village as its actors, “The Wave’ tells . 


o:30-eRsowen tan OF the story of a fishermen’s strike, in which the men have to learn the 


12:00-WNBC—Jinz Paikenburg hard way to resist the “divide-and-conquer” tactics of the big fish 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning monopoly. It has a music score by the famed Mexican composer 
ee ee a ee, | Sylvestre Revueltas. The film will be shown twice each evening at 
WNYO—Micday Symphony 8:30 and 10:30. There will also be a continuous social in the Art 
12:30- WNBCOAtibey ‘Testher Show | Room. Admission to both film and social is 83 cents plus tax. 
woes Gene. Auiry Bow Wons-—invitation to Lewming §1G0 +0) ut cqoceg =the outstanding “folk-dances of 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse the Soviet Union. 


WQXR—Record Music Summer Series by Both films will be shown twice 


pte ay 
pec e * 
4:00-WHEO— Ameriena Porum Brighton Film Circle each evening, at 8:30 and at 


Sg cage ee The snmmer series of outstand-| 10.30 p.m. There is a social al 


WCR6—My Favorite Husband 1:18-WOBS—Elmo Roper Rip - at Pa ae ae in sa a Room. The 
WOR—Guy rdo 1:30-WNBC—The Eterna) Light 900 Saat . 
WOR—Allan Kent Show 10:00-WNBC—Chamber Music Society wWJZ—National ena — oney Island/admission to both films and so- 
WCBS—Report trom Overseas WOR—Theatre of the Air WOR—The Show Shop Avenue, will close on Saturday ial is 88 cents plus tax. 


spanebenunebeenidiniadanteaaaanldimesebtpesenamanqndianiainenaipenaelibadsipabiaane weaibapese 2:00-WOR-Preadhy We oa oy Sunday, September 2 and 3, 


i lg cry with a showing of the famous 
H Pp Pp ER | > Ree toesues Came Tt ae, Loughe Through’ 


WQXR—News; Orchestral Melodies | Teays,” along with the “Nation-| 


se eee Oe Pe ee ee ee ee EO om em fe ey mR me om me ee mk ee eh Gee me mm me 2:30-WOR—Challenge of Yukon 


Business Machines Opticians and Optometrists WJZ—Mr. President al Dances of the USSR.” 
3:00-WOR—Bobby Benson 


Ww TERS Official {WO B’kiyn Optometrists WNBC—The Truitis Based on & group of stories re 
TYPEWRI UNITY OPTICAL CO. || W208, ms | by ‘Sholem Aleichem, “Laughter § 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. WNYC—Music from Canada Thro ears’ gives a mr 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office || 3°90-WNBC—Quis Kids ugh t en rm: unfor ¥: 
ELI ROSS. Optometrist || #:-wnec—Disgnoss:- Homiciee —«(|B€ttable picture of Jewish life in)@ 

UNION SHOP 9 UPrOmecress WJZ—Revival Hour ezarist Russia, shot through |# 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
MU 2-2978 Daily 9 am.-7 p.m. WNYC—Chamber Music with the humor and _ tenderness 

CLOSED SATURDAY JULY & AUGUS1 || 4:30-WNBC—High Adventure 
COCOO OCH OSEOSOOOSOOSOOOOOSOOOEOOSCE EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES WOR—Private Investigator that have won undying fame for 


‘ WJZ—Golf Tournament 
Electrolysis Official [WO Bronx Optometrists WCBS—The Symphonette the author in all a of the Midtown F ilm Circle 


EYES EXAMINED a Series globe. The ‘central story is the| 
: ’ “Big cuy hilarious tale of the he-goat and_| v5 ay 


dink: > whey | ‘ ~ WNBC—The —_™ ‘ 
Rid Yourseli GLASSES FITTED WORS—Mune ter" the she-goat, and around it are|| Lhe Great Pro-Labor Film 


WCBS—Music for You 


UNWANTED ¢ 262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX |} . Won betective Movarin "| woven other well-known. stories.’ UTE W AVE” 


HAIR FOREVER | Se eenenne, «Sere Sevens a6 Glave In “National Dances”, the audi- 


Ai: So 


eee eee te ee i ne 


CO ts ae i eee 


agg “mn Fast ” q f 
(NE OPG —, Se ae CBS—Sunday at the Chase n i iven a superb. stu OL | ‘ 
'e, t t : , + ! p< {) f BVENING — = eI P y (A fishermen’s strike in a Mexican 


treatment. Fameus ex village told with picterial beauty) 
rts remeve enwanted bat: = ‘An. . ; ; 
oT = pe 6:00-WNBC—The Catholic Hour Directed and photographed by 


permanently from face, arms WCBS—Rate Your Mate 


. i Paul 8 
‘ ie! sow Cigadl oes harbor Poca O ficial IWC Optician a Brand, Folksongs sy oer 
Lowered costs! Men alse treated ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS WOR—Roy Rogers Show | 

Free consultation. , WQXR—News; String Quartet 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 255 W. Sth St, mear Eighth Ave. 6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner Complete Line of <N amatyira” 


116 W. S4th St Saks) WNBC 
Suites 1101-1102 . Lo 8-4718 | : eign mae Ney Sma a ge tong oe s Show First showing of coler-film on 


2 Insurance WCBS—Our Miss Brooks Finest Reproductions aboriginal art in Australia 


_ Jj. P. FREEMAN, Opt. Wsa--Opeeking of Songs . SAT. and SUN. EVES. SEPT. % and 3 
J ACK R. R me ease 7:00-WNBC—$1,000 Reward. Sketch Two showings each night: 8:30 & 10:30 
estaurants A gy seg ad Beto Saiem CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES Social— refreshments 3c plus tax 


CARL 
7 R () D S K Y DA DD Be) rire uarerrvore ve th 77 FIFTH AVENUE 
MOUNTAIN WOXR—News; (New, Records . Udllery (ott 158 Bist 


All kinds of insurance inciading sute- 7:05-WQXR—New Records 
mobile, 7:30-WNBC—The Balint 
roadway GR 5-3826 ee ee WOR—News 133 W. 44th ST., N.Y.C. eee = 


799 Broadwa GR 5-3826 re ee : A — rg A ° / 
d © Quality Chinese Food -@{| oo WCES—Hit the Jackpot | 


. 8:00-WNBC—Sam Spade, sxetch 
Moving and Storage Special Attention to Parties & Banquets WOR—Singing - Marshal NOW PLAYING! 


WOBS—Pause. that Refreshes Wea tada ia, | symphonie Pastorale | 


MOVING @ STORAGE WQXKR—News; Symphony Hall ae cal eaeenee 
8:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Lit EAST 14th STREEI 


AND 
IARAMIT WOR—Under Arrest Threugh Tuesd = 7. 
FRANK G A Funeral Director for the [WU WNYO—Keyboard Masters With ie -Peniocs pe Himseit Children of Par aise 


sear Sea ave, Ol 2s 9:00-WOR—Sylvan Opera “JACKIE ROBINSON STORY”. sat ‘ 
wet et are CR cuanie {if J J. MORRIS, Inc. fl" wiz tt sen : a ae 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 9701 CHURCR AVE. nahi a2 WCBS—Rate Your Mate Robert Mitchum - Burgess Meredith 
. : WNYC—Health Talk Series es CR 

‘Day Phone Night Phone o-18-Wz_-Lovella _ Parson Show “THE STORY OF G.I. JOE” |) WTO TP TM nce 14°51. 6256075 

Opticians and Optome#brists DI 2.1273 DI 2.2726 8: nc Rn 4-my ; a 


, Official WCBS—Horace Heidt Show 
[N QUEENS — WOR—Gabriel Heatter ‘“Here*is a sly, sexy and romantic tale 


Complete Optical Service saga ensaeeuzeenaseasnaoaaens |10:00- "Wiz—Jimmy . oe about the composer Offenbach, beautifully 


Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted ATR WOR—Boomer Jones bts \ by Pierre Fresnay.” Winsten, Post 
IRVING B. KARP || "ATRONIZE OUR) ee gre tn ne 
| Optometrist ADVERTISERS '10:30-WNBC—Bob Crosby Show 
88-06-—164 St. (opp. Macy's), amatee , WJZ—Jackie Robinson ante 
ort Minar act tec ee or sas in Your Neighborhood| se Ses, arene 


al 


LABOR DAY Greetings “The most brilliant, the most powerful film I have 
from ever seen.” | —CROWTHER, N. Y. Times 


ARTKINO PICTURES, Inc. “// / V Top rating! This. materpiece will cling 
eT | and : _ |. ia your memory.” —Daily Compass 
Sag Prent rowed SR ee eee 


STANLEY. 


Ave., bet, “Words cannot describe this masterpioce ‘You must 
ads ir ice A Oo we Th ND mee i ss 


2037 ro onahe 


— x 4 | —— ‘ = ’ 
wei e ee ee ee ee ee eee -_ = a 
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‘Mac SPILLS THE BEANS 


, (Continued from Page 3) 
| basically different policy from that 


.of Truman himself. 

As for Gen. MacArthur, he’s also 
‘being “rebuked” for his policy 
‘statement to the Veterans of For- 
But the 
‘@rgument is centering on the very 
_} guperficial question ~ of whether 
‘Yailitary authorities should inter- 


— in the determination of for- 


pelicy. So far, nobody in the 
ministration has _ challenged 
MacArthur's crude and blatant.im- 
perialist proposition that Formosa 


‘must be held under any circum- 


Btances by the United States as a 
_ from which both Singapore 
* from which both. re 


a Vladivostok can be bom 
WHY DID AMBASSADOR 


Warren Austin vote to let the 


Security Council debate the ques- 
tion of “the armed invasion of 
Formosa,”—an item submitted by 
'the Chinese People’s Republic of 
‘China? It was not that because the 
Administration has any intention 
of giving up its grab of Formosa. 
‘It is simply trying to use the 
‘United Nations (as it was used in 
Korea) to cloak the uniltteral 
American occupation of the is- 
land. 

More and more the line is being 
developed that Formosa is still 


technically a Japanese possession, 


pntil the Japanese peace treaty is 
‘written; the United States is com- 
ing forward as the representative 
»Of “Japanese interests”; and what 


Warren Austin hopes to get out of 


‘the UN is a decision to let For- 


‘mosa remain under American oc- 
¢upation, which is not far differ- 
from MacArthur's proposal 


AN IWO DRUGGIST 


SUPERIOR 
DRUG CO. 


915 COLUMBUS AVE. 
GEORGE ZUCKOFF, Prop. 


AC 2-0290 


TITrtrtrttftttt.L LLL LLL 


\. ELECTROLYSIS 


SADIE KLEIN 


245 Echo Place 
Bronx, N. ¥, 


TR 2-2020 


”* 


‘something else would be required 


ito add new strength to the fight 


‘but in the final and complete 


7 ’ 
- 


that this country should carry for- 
ward the “aggressive exploitation 
of Japan’s World War’ II bases.” 


If the Administration were really 
at odds with MacArthur's policy— 
instead of merely complaining at 


the crude form of his policy— 


of Ambassador Austin at Lake 
Success. That would be the evacu- 
ation of American troops and the 
withdrawal of the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet. It would mean the seating: 
of People’s China, not only as a 
ae to a complaint, but as a 

ll-fled ged a of the Security 


Council. 


And instead of using the war 
in Korea as the argument for 
unilateral grabbing of Formosa, 
the Administration would be in- 
viting a settlement of Formosa 
and the seating of China as the 
key to mediation and ending of 
the war in Korea. None of that 
is in sight. 

* 

IN OTHER WORDS, there is 
no real conflict of licy within 
the Administration. There is only 
factional in-fighting, and differ- 
ences over the timing and presen- 
tation of the truth to the American 
people. 


Ghetto Cracked 


(Continued from Page 9) 


spark the struggle inside Stuyves- 
ant Town to rescind the. sched- 
uled eviction of 38 fantilies who'd 
aroused Met Life ire by actively 
opposing the jimcrow policy. 

One of the ways in which the 
Committee to End Discrimination 
in Stuyvesant Town had drama- 
tized the fight was when a tenant 
invited a Negro family to gccupy 
his apartment last summer. 


The. decision was also expected 


for the rehiring of Dr. Lee Lorch, 
a Stuyvesant Town tenant who 
was fired from the Penn State 
faculty for permitting a Négro 
family to use his apartment. 


Meanwhile, the Committee; the 
American Labor Party, New York 
Tenants Council, Communist Par-' 


ty and all the other groups which 


played vital roles in the seven year 
campaign were expected to be on 
the alert to see that Met Life's 
announcement will result, not in 
mere token rentals to Negroes, 


elimination of jimcrow in- Stuy- 
vesant Town. 


RADIO and 
TELEVISION 
need Repair? 


Cambridge Radio Corp. | 
154 Seventh Ave. (cor. 19th St.) 


New York 11, N. ¥.—CH 38-9871 


ROX Y 


-.. Card and Gift Shop 
.Greeting cards for all occasions 
CIFTS AT DISCOUNT 


131 WEST 50th STREET 
-¥.C. OL 6-8135 
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MEMO: 


Oar ad appears in 


slecios — a good way to support THE 
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the Shopper’s Guide | 


WORKER—BOB RAVEN, Vet A.L.B. 
. Flowers and fruit baskets for every occasion. 
Simply phone Robert Raven Flowers, Inc., 
at GR 3-8357. Prompt delivery anywhere. 


MONUMENT 


WEISS MONUMENTaL WORKS — 


Oficial Monument Dealer fer the IWO 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cor. Washingten Ave., Bronx, N. 
__.___..... Fel, JErs 


¢76042  } }»}»8=88=—=—=s | 
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OK Police State |“ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of the Constitution? Have the car- 
dinal principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence been, sus-|. 
pended just because we are at 
war with a Communistic govern- 
ment?” The big: Republican asked, 
his voice rising in rage... 

“If this bill becomes law every 
citizen will be afraid to speak his 
mind . .. criticism of the govern- 
ment will end and that is the first 
step to destroy freedom ‘and re- 
place it with a dictatorship,” he 
warned. “The clouds of hysteria 
will pass away some day,” he said 
in a prayerlike voice, “and’ when 
the sun shines again on our insti- 


tutions, our liberties and this fair | 


land, I hope our freedom, bought 
‘by such a terrible price, will not 


tatorship, 
ciples of free government.” 
* 

APPLAUSE rocked ‘the hoouse. 
It came from almost every Repub- 
lican and Democrat as their trib- 
ute to a man with the courage 
they did not have. 

Then the vote came—354 for 
the drastic police state bill, and 
20 against. At the last minute, 
about 24 Administration followers 
caved in under the hysterical 
avalanche and voted for the Wood 
Bill which they had opposed in 
three other ballots. 

The hysteria was built up by. 
Wood bill advocates who used 


every tool they could think of—| 
war and death in Korea,” threats 


against every Cengressman in op- 
position; and calls for a_ virtual 
lynching of Communists. 

Every. Wood bill supporter 
rose to say that the Korean war 
called for a declaration of war 


against. all of its opponents in the 


nation. 

It was Rep. John E. Lyle (D- 
Tex) who bluntly threatened every 
opponent of the bill. “Not. one 


word, not one paragraph, not one 


section of this bill ought to be of- 
fensive to | any American. 
Those ‘t does offend ought to be 
required to step up and register 
so that they-could be reviewed by 
all good Americans,” he snapped. 

And it was Rep. Burr Harrison 
(D-Va), a member of the House 
UnAmerican Committee which re- 
wrote the Munt-Dixon Bill and 
brought it to the House floor as 
the Wood Bill, who revealed the 
intent of the measure. “It would 
seem that the time is nearly at 
hand’ when the Communists 
should be put underground—six 
feet underground.” 

OPPONENTS OF THE BILL, 
led by Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 


te sail 
| Sexee | 


——— _-——lC Or 


LODGE 


TOP ENTERTAINMENT 
FOLL STAFF .e@ FUN FOR EVERYONE 
ALL SPORTS @ ARTS and CRAFTS 
FIRED CERAMICS ~ 


Keserve now for 


ROSH HASHONAH 


be o agypes by any form of dic- | 
or emasculated prin- 


(ALR ; _foughe vainly against 
hysteria, and ‘the ‘shift- 
a ‘of a istration support from: 
its Own substitute to the Wood bill. 
Marcantonio : warned that the 
Wood. hill: was a bill of attainder, 
aimed . at ne the Commun- 
ist -Party,;: and was therefore un- 
constitutional. 
Marcantomo revealed the dead- 
ly parallel between. Hitler’s and 
Mussolini's edicts and the Wood 
bill. He said Hitler and Mussolini 
destroyed the constitutional rights 
of the Communists ‘first, “Then the 
Jews were put in concentration 
camps, and the trade unions and_ 
the liberties of all people destroyed 
ail the way down the line.” 


Four other congressmen, Em- 
manuel Celler (D-YN), Roy Wier 


4 


(D-Minn), Abraham Multer 
(D-NY), and Jacob Javits (R-NY), 
arose - to. condemn. the measure. 
For the most part they supported 
the Administration’s police-state 
proposals, = 

But, lined up béhind House 
Majority Leader John McCormack 
(D-Mass.),. the Administration 
backed the Wood bill and sent it 
to the Senate. The Senate is sched- 
uled to vote on the «McCarran 
police-state omnibus early - next 
week. Many of the provisions—ef— 
the Wood bill are already in this 
package proposal. 

Opponents of the measure called 
for an outburst of protests from 
every section of ‘the country to 
prevent . passage of any police- 
state legislation in the Senate. 


—, 


BUCHANAN, NEW YORK 


| EXCELLENT FOOD oe 


eee RESESenSSNNNNS AR 


Camp Followers of the Trail 


s Peekskill Station 


The nearest vacation resort frem New Yerk City 

Pleasant Atmesphere, Good Entertainment, Lectures, Dancing, Sports, 
Teanis, Volley Ball, Ping Pong, Shuffle Board, Swimming, etc. 

$39.00 PER WEEK 
FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL PEEKSKILL 17-4570 


* NO TIPPING 


— 


es “ 


CP 


ACCORD, WN. Y. 


Your children have fue with eur stef® of 8” 
trained counsellors from 8 A.M. te & P.M. 
THIRD YEAR OF OUR DAY CAMP 
Parents are free dij the mere te enjey ALL 
SPORTS — elay teanis court. tar aature! 

peol, arts and erefts: leather, metal, 
Relax confidently at night—reving baby sitters 


Special facilities fer tafants tee 
RATES FROM $646 f 

Special reduction on 4-week stay 
New York Office — ORegen 5-5069 


ROSH HASHONAH ~ 
HOLIDAY 


ROOM 610 — 1 UNION SQUARE - 
New York 3, N. Y. 
AL 5-6060 AL 565-6061 


|] ROSH HASHONAH — 5 FULL DAYS $35 


—pine lake lodg 


fehing. beating, swimming private. take, 
sports, reserds, CHILOREN'S COUNSELLOR. 
Aduite $45, Children $30. INQUIRE SPECIAL 
FAMILY RATES. Write ow eall MANYA 


HAMBURGER, Keneze Lake, New York. 


“= 104 


Jeflersenvilie 212-R @ City Eves.—CL 6-7673 


Go the Co-op Way 


AMP === 
at 


Syivan Lake. Daily sehedules: 
‘0 a.m.. Friday else 7 o.m.; 
Saturday 4:30 p.m.; Sunday 
10 am. and 4:45 p.m. J. 
Friedman, 635 Ailerten Ave. 
Fer reservations call: 


OL 35-7828 


een 


Classified Ads 


sos wt arr tr rr OT TS eT eae eR a He PET ee ee ee ee 
NOTICE: We will not accept any ad by mail unless accompanied by full payment 

and copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 

' STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker will net accept an advertisement in which 
any individual js discriminated against because of coler or creed. 


—ADVERTISING #SEPARTMENT. 


The above policy is fully understood by me in placing my adver tesment. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


unfurnished apartment to $40. Please! 
help. Call WA 5-2805, early a.m., late 


eve. 


URGENT 14-4 room apartment, Unfur- 
nished preferred. One or two gentlemen, 


Worker. 


VET and wife, newlyweds, desperately 
need apartment anywhere, any 5ize. 
Furnished to $70, unfurnished to 350. 
Box 116, The Worker. 


' TWO comrades just married urgently need | 
apartment, to $45. Box 115; The Worker. 


COUPLE desperately y need apartment, 2-3 
rooms, Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan. 
Box 113, The Worker. 


APARTMENT - TO SUBLET 


LONG sublet, 5 rooms, east Bronx, 336 
month. Immediate occupancy. Box 111, 
The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 


depending size apartment. Box 118, The| 


‘+ Dist *» 


’ = — 
INTERRACIAL couple desperately need| HEALTH REST, delicious vegetarian, dairy 


foods. 
baths. Restful, 


‘Warm, sunny rooms, private 
, Pleasant atmosphere, 
Reasonable weekends, weekly, monthly. 
Reservations, Nanuet 2316. Address. 


Health Rest, Nanuet, New York. 
FOR SALE 


a 


(Appliances) — 
PRESSURE COOKER, 


rated “‘best’’ by. In- 
dependent Consumer Research Org. Reg. 
$12.95, special $9.79. Standard Brand 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th 


Sts.). GR 3-7819. 


— 


(Furniture) 


MODERN furniture, radio cabinéts, cus- 
tom built. Cabinart, 54 E. lith Sst. 
OR 3-3191, 9-5 p.m. daily; 9-1 p.m. 
Saturday. 


SERVICES 
(Aute Repsirs) 


'| LIGHT, sunny ruvm, modern conveniences. 
Separate entrance, Girl, 123 Second 
Ave., Apt. 3. 


ROOM-APARTMENT SHARE WANTED 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasonable. 140 West End 
‘Ave., cor. 66th St: TR 7-254. . 


(Refrigeration) 


FURNISHED room, Bronx, Ejishth: Ave. 
subway or share apartment. CY 9-9184, 
evenings. 


LOU’S 3 Refrigeration Service. Domestic, 
commercial. UNiversity 4-3873, HAve- 
meyer 9-2932. All boroughs. 


ROOM, apartment share: Reasonable or 
baby sit, light duties. Chelsea, Village. 
Box 112, The Worker. 


| URGENTLY room or apartment 
to share, female. AT 9-2460, leave mes- 
sage for x-1. Box 117, The Worker. 


MUSIC EDUCATION | 


CONCERT pianist, union teacher, accept- 
ing pupils; stresses creative, enjoyable 


.g) experience. STerling 9-5874. 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. ¥F. 


SITUATION WANTED 
INFANT. nurse, one week or more, Prac- 


tical, excellent references, years experi- 
ence, reasonable. G 3-1395. 


CAMPS AND RESORTS 


Pa 


|} AST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. ¥. Ideal 


vacation in the Catskills. Pleasant at- 
mosphere. Sports, swim, square dance, 
camp fire, excellent food. $35. Families 
special rates. Reservations, write or call 
Jeffersonville 74-W. 


AVANTI FARM, resting place, 3 delicious 
Foe ge 


(Upholstery ) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retiea in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely 
Se Mornings wal. Bracintd 8- 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


+, ALL JOBS moving, storage, all projects, 


closed vans, low rates, Call Ed Wendel, 
JE .6-8000, day-night. : 


JIMMIE’S pickup service, smal! jobs, 
shortest notice. City; beach, country, 
UN 4-7707T. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE —* ADVANCE 


the rrevisas Me 
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on the scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


How Tennis History Was Made 


the near future, for one thing. And for 
is that the tennis bigwigs, after considerable .reluctance, 


raha 20 sector = a day, 
should be of interest to Worker reaclers, So here goes. 
Althea Gibson of New York vs. 


ed Brees hd os out 4s Srhies ‘iiest 6 


. “wooden railing on one side where people may line up, standing, and 
_wateli, The “pressbox” for the occasion is any space near the rail 
you are kicky enough to elbow'your way into, and as soon as you are 


caught leaning on it ‘a Speck cop 5 a you and says, “No eaning 


on the- fence; ‘please.” 

While the two aniond ‘were awaited. after the finish of a match 
between two men on the same court, ‘Cameramen were ushered 
inside to the court. “People drifting by-and- noting, the. unusual con- 
centration of fans and cameras at‘an obscure court early in the 
tourney would ask what was goimg_on, and.-upon learning, would 
often. give up their trip to the bigger courts and more ‘famous 
names,-and stay a while. _ - 

There was noticeably a aah larger. number of Negro fans 
than usual for Forest Tile The Negro newspapers were out in 
force, plus cameramen from. a few other papers and services. 


ABOUT TEN MINUTES went by until Misses. Gibson and 
made their way from the players’ dressing rooms. In that 
Eo ckdtiee the crowd grew. to four and en deep behind the rail, all 
the area’s only ‘passageway. People high in the 
waaet ae rim ot the Stadium quite a way o ‘could be seen turning 
from the Drobny-Beisser match to look. A young woman player 
going by with a friend giggled and said, “Do you think the court 
is going to explode?” An elderly woman with a who semed 
a little hard of hearing noted the hum of excitement and asked 
hopefully, “Who is it coming here, Ginger Rogers?” When told who 
was coming. “She piped, “Who? Gibson? Oh, bad luck, I wanted 
to see Ginger.” 

Miss Gibson and Miss Knapp finally appeared and the camera- 

men sprang to. life, taking charge in traditiopal fashion . . . “now 
walk in. the gate talking. Now lift those racquets please. Shake 
hands. Go back for another one through the gate... .” A movie 
camera whirred. Another young woman player who had finished 
her own match took pictures excitedly. 
Miss Gibson, who will shortly be. 22, is tall and slender. She 
was prepared for all this and: took it with grace, even when one 
cameraman rudely yelled “Please!” when she turned to acknow!l- 
edge greetings from a group of young women with “Wilberforce” 
sweaters. Miss Knapp, a pleasant looking Englishwoman several 
years older than Miss Gibson and with considerable tourney experi- 
ence, seemed totally amazed. “My goodness,” she murmured over 
and over. “SUCH a dither.” 


The players went through an extraordinary ‘warmup period, 
with cameramen shouting directions as if it were a fight weigh-in. 
Finally they were sh off; with the usual trailers rushin = 
for “one more serve, please, Miss Gibson,” and the match 
The sun was hot, the short clipped grass court with its ee 


line a pretty sight. There was suddenly almost absolute silence. 


MISS KNAPP SERVED first and — won three points to 
lead 40-love. Miss Gibson then scored twice but lost the first game 


Knap 


of the first set.. The players then changed courts. They do this on 


every “odd” game. to balance any. positional disadvantages of sun 
or wind. Drinks and towels are provided under umpire’s stand. 
. On her own service Miss Gibson -went behind. love-3Q and 
‘there was @ little murmur. She seemed: obviously nervous. . The 
pressure weighed heavily... She was hitting softly and gingerly in 
a tentative defensive way and lifting many behind the baseline. 


Tt was' obviously’ not her natural game. — 
All at once’ she began to hit, and looked for the first time like 


” gm athlete intent on het game and ‘oblivious to all eles: She began — 


to whatn the ball, follow in her severe serve, and yolley with daring 
: gad precision.“ She loosened up and.won. the match 6-2, 6-2, show- 


ing her lack of experience but also ‘her unlimited potential: - There 


“was around of applause and congratulations from Miss Knapp. 
‘Then former champ Alice Marble came forward al} smiles to em- 
| Miss- ‘Gibson came. out through the gate and with cameras 
banging again made her way through the tightly packed’ passage- 

“way. A réporter from one of the Negro ‘papers ‘called - out, “She 
sdys ‘she'll answer any: questions in'# press interview at. ‘the 

“> clubhouse after she showers and dresses.” The interview was some- 


thing this waitét had'to regretfully miss due to the all of the of- 


fice and sport page dé 
~ As Miss Gibson finally made: heteway into the: ‘cleat. ds was 


iln aaa 


4 . ~ 
: « 
’ , “AY: | : 


7 98 Defy Be 
Workers of ILGWU 


OF NEW YORK 


Sign Peace Plea 


‘Nearly 800 coal miners and} 


_jagricultural laborers of Boulderfl 


County, Colorado, defied brow-| 


‘beating employers and the hys-| 
terical Boulder Daily Camera to} 


sign the World Peace Appeal, iti 
was learned at the Peace Informa-} 
tion Center yesterday. | 

The 798 signatures were col- 
lected by the Boulder County 
Progressive Party. A stack of 54 
fully-signed petitions arrived ‘with 


a note that many more were to 
follow. The remote -locality has 
many Spanish - speaking workers 
who live in tents and small bar-} 
racks. | 

The peace office here said thou- 
sands of petitions continue to ar- 
rive from every part of the coun- 
try. The enclosure from Boulder, 
they said, was typical. 

The city of Boulder accounted 
for 166; and 46 were gotten in 
Erie and’ 38° in Frederick, two 
nearby mining towns. 

The peace crusader who sent 
in the petitions wrote: 

“The people there live in tents 
and tiny barracks; in a con- 
gestion without medical _ care. 
There were apparently but pee 


toilets for — lags ag corr ME o 
$2.25 


people. ick beans 
per 100 on 
“Wages last year were $2.50 for|# 


100 pounds, but since the price of 
beans has gone up, I take it that 
according to Great Western Sugarii 
logic (that's wegiho. tion run- 
ning —. out here) wages must | 
be reduced. 


“You will understand how these 
people feel about war, about op- 
pression, I am sure.” 


92,000 Strike in 


Bombay Cotton Mills 


BOMBAY — (ALN). — Forty- 
nine of the 60 large cotton mills 
in Bombay, India’s greatest tex- 
tile center, were down 
by a strike of 92,000 workers for. 
better wages and conditions. The’ 
strike began Aug. 18. More than’ 
150 pickets were arrested by po- 
lice in the first three days of the 
citywide walkout. 

The strike was precipitated by, 
inflation-born price rises of aill| 
basic commodities, which made 
it impossible for workers to feed 
themselves at prevailing pay 
seales. Industry & Supply Minister 
Harefirusbna Mahtab reported to} 
Parliament Aug. 15 that “prices} 
of various articles began to rise 
suddenly and abnormally last 
month.” Mahtab asked for anti- 
hoarding and _  anti-profiteesing | 
legislation to curb further in-|} 
creases but .said nothing about! 
higher - wages- to allow workers | 
to meet rises that had already | 


Greet 


The Worker 


LABOR DAY 


Members of Dress Joint Board, Locals 10, £2, 60, 89 : 


Members of Cloak Joint Board, Locals 9, 23, 35, 48, 117 


Members of Locals 66, 62, 32 


Greetings. 


FROM A GROUP OF 


_ PROGRESSIVE BRONX 
versary | , | 
ence, Pres, Rajendra Prasad‘ said BUSINESSMEN 
price hikes’ in food have been|] $F 
}mainly due to profiteering “as al 


result of the. Korean war." 


Greetings to Labor 


From 


SUSAN WOODRUFF 


about to start. forthe dressing room the cameramen yelled, “Walk 


«back again to-the gate with Miss-Marble now.” I was near Miss 
ee es en en sae, ad 
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Hattelf ab shecmtarte ‘bat. | | 
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) 
‘The Members of | We Social Service Workers of the 


GREE TINGS | | oe Section Greet 
Local 140, : 


to the Sst Anniversary of the. Hi] United Furniture Workers — The Worker 


| 


COMMUNIST. PARTY | «ami | on this LABOR DAY, 1950. 


4 extend greetings of support | 
and ee bb a fighting wieskers We pledge all our efforts towards building 
| a strong, united labor movement led by our 
T ri t W or I e r T Hic ee * vanguard, the Communist Party. This is our 

| ; best contribution to “Social Service.”’ This 
is the best guarantee that we will success- 
g : fully stop the Wall Street imperialists and 
LABOR DAY 1950 | their political lackeys, who wish to engulf 
For Peace and Socialism our country and the whole world in war and 
fascism. We will go to the working class, 
to its staunchest ally, the Negro people, to 
all decent Americans, we will explain the 


on 


New York County, 
RAILROAD CLUBS, 
Communist Party, N. Y. State Communist Party 


of New York issues and we will win. 


Labor Day Greetings! 
We fight with American workers Greetings 


for peace and democracy 


LABOR DAY 
PEOPLE’S THEATRE SECTION, 
Cultural Division, N. Y. State 1950 T EK W OR KER 


Greetings to 


the Newspaper that fights for peace 


Electrical Workers, A.F.L. Members of and labor’s rights 


greet The Worker United Hatters, 
from 


Cap and Millinery THE WHITE COLLAR SECTION, 
Industry COMMUNIST PARTY 


A 


Greetings 


RADIO SECTION, CP Unite for peace and labor's 


unabridged rights 


FUR WORKERS FOR PEACE 


Send Labor Day Cresanas to the 


-, 


Daily Worker 


PEOPLE’S CHAMPION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE, 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


—s \ 


We hail your efforts to bring about a peaceful silicones of the Korean conflict, 
to secure the outlawing of all atomic weapons and to prevent the outbreak of a 
Third World War. We salute your consistent fight for labor’s rights, for full civil 


rights for the Negro people and against the fascist poison of anti-Semitism. 


PROGRESSIVE 1 FUR WORKERS OF THE 
MANUFACTURING, DRESSING AND DYEING INDUS! RIES. 


yaa ee . OF NEW YORK ; 


| ee 
eh TADS E ORHTVEAT : i aa 
= 


| Coil gs 


’ . 


a em es 
— . 


it Greetings 
; to the only daily newspaper 
4 that fights for _ 
PEACE - CIVIL RIGHTS 
DEMOCRACY 
} against Wall Street's drive 
for War and Fascism. 
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A GROUP OF PRINTERS 
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From the employes of 
PROMPT PRESS 
GREETIN GS 


‘ . 


to the men oa women of labor 
the world: over, who fight for 


peace, democracy and a better 
world built on the fruits of their 
labor. 


Creetings 


|p toa fighting newspaper 
| frem_ 


Cultural Division, 


Communist Party, N_Y. State | FURNITURE WORKERS 


| 


Greetings to, our great Communist Party and to our 
press, the Daily Worker, The Worker and the Harlem 
edition of The Worker—for their magnificent leadership 
_ in our daily struggle for peace and freedom for the 
complete liberation of our people and. class. : 


HARLEM REGION, COMMUNIST PARTY ||| MUSICIANS FOR PEACE 


Benjamin J. Davis, Chairman 

Horace Marshall, Secretary 
llth A. D. Section 13th A. D. Section 
12th A. D. Section 14th A. D. West Section 


| 
| 


In appreciation and support of 
THE WORKER — 
for its constant effort in the fight for 
PEACE, CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE RIGHT 
TO SEEK AND TEACH THE TRUTH 


Fer Civil Rights and Peace 
LABOR DAY 1950 


THE WORKER 
from 


Students of Section 11 


From B 


For freedom for my namesahe— ) 


‘DENNIS @ Weeks Old) 


— 


> 
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; LABOR DAY 
FAWN SEE DAT {| : 


FRED KUDAI NASSAU SECTION, CP 


| 


Or ee Oe ere Se 


Greetings to our Party and press 
| —fighters for peace and Negro 
liberation. 


_ 
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FOR A LASTING PEACE 
THAT WILL BE WON 
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Chreetings 


i 


from workers in the 2 
DISTRIBUTIVE INDUSTRY 


BRONX 
DENTISTS 


s 


Labor Day. Greetings 
for an Ironclad Alliance of 
labor and the Negre People. 


llth A.D: Seetion, 


JAMAICA SECTION, CP Harlem Communist Party |) 


> a 
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‘Labor Day Greetings 
For Peace 


Advertising Workers, 
Che Y. State CP 
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LABOR .DAY 1950 _ 


thet the Daly Werke serve to lors ty dynuml ond 
-- vigorous press on the spotlight of peace. - 
PAINTERS LOCAL 905 
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U. S. Workers Take a Beating -- And 


Worse Is Coming as Profiteers Rampage 


By Federated Press 


Labor Day 1950 finds American labor in a deteriorating position with worse pros- 
ts ahead. In the 12 months that have passed since Labor Day 
rker has taken quite a beating. There were two distinct stages in this development. 


rom September, 1949, to the out- 


reak of the Korean war the Amer-| 


can worker suffered from rela- 
ively’high unemployment and the 
g of wages behind prices and 
rofits. | Unemployment ranged 
een: five and six million dur- 
g this period by any realistic 
valuation. At the same time em- 
BA or workers had their wages 
eld down by what was in effect 
' virtual wage freeze policy. 
While wages. were held down, 
profits were increasing sharply. 
orporate profits in the secon 
quarter of 1950 were 17 percent 
igher than the year before. The 
crease in profits was due to the 
higher productivity of workers for 
Which they received no additional 
y, as well as to price increases. 
ices were rising during the six 
onths preceding the outbreak of 
ghting in Korea and the cost of 
iving was close to its all-time peak. 


THE POSITION of labor was 
being undermined. It was not 


d| were about 8 


sharing in the fruits of increased 
productivity. Output per man-. 


1949, the American 


hour for the economy as a whole 
rose 32 percent from the begin 
ning of World War II to the > ae 
of the Korean shooting. 


Today, 76 workers turn out as 
much production as 100 workers 
did in 1989, But this vast gain 
productivity was not matched by 
a comparable gain in the living 
standards of workers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in mid-1950, the real 
wages of workers—what they could 
buy with their take-home pay— 
rcent below the 
level reached during 1944 at the 
top of the war boom. 


With the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war, deterioration of the posi- 
tion of American iabor was rapidly 
accelerated. Prices skyrocketed 
and living costs this Labor Day 
are at an all-time high if measured 
by what workers’ wives pay when 
they buy for their families. 


Living costs will cont.ue to rise, 
since the Truman administration is 


making: no serious effort to combat 


bill. 
profiteerng. Corporate profits be-will have to pay even more in 


fore taxes this year will hit a new 
-| peak of over $35 billion and profits} ; 
after taxes will equal, the previous 
high attained in 19 , 


* 

ALREADY IT IS° CLEAR by 
this Labor Day that the American 
workers are bearing the burdens 
of the military program. + Their 
real wages are being cut by rising 
prices and will be reduced still 
more by still heavier taxes on pay 
envelopes. Wage increases are 
now officially considered to be 
against the national interest. And 
it is only a matter of time before 
the administration’s plans for a 
labor draft are put into effect. - 

The economic prospects of 
American workers are therefore 
anything but bright this Labor 
Day. The administration’s war bill 
is now running at $35 billion a 
year. It will be increased to over 
$50 billion a year in 1951. Amer- 
ican labor will have to foot the 
The worker is paying and 


of the Journal of Commerce, “ex- 


—Ew 


wre form of increasing ~prices and 
taxes. 
and he will be subject to the labor 
draft. 

Of course, the young worker 
will no longer face the prospect of 
joining the army of unemployed 
when he is ready to enter the labor 
market. He will now in increasing 
numbers be drafted for service in 
the armed forces. 

Big business, however, has never 
had it so good. Before the Ko- 
rean war, big business, in the words 


pressed worriment as to how the 
boom could be kept going.” 
* 


NOW THE BIG BOYS are no 
longer worried about a prospec- 
tive depression. The militariza- 
tion of the economy is giving them 
the opportunity to break all previ- 
ous profit records. Meanwhile, the 
Fair Deal - program is being 
scrapped. Tanks and planes take 
priority over houses and schools. 
Development of the H-bomb takes 
precedence over the development 
of a national health program. 

The logic of the war economy 
that is being rapidly built up poses 


His wages will be frozen} bo 


a terrible dilemma to the Amer- 


ican people and particularly to la- 
r. Expenditures for- military 
purposes must’ be constantly in- 
creased. That can be done only 
at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. Every dollar spent for war 
purposes .must come out of the 

welfare of the people, must mean 
a further, reduction in their living 
standards. 

And then at some point in this 
process, when the belts of the 
people have been pulled in to the 
breaking point, the guns that have 
been built must be used in a global | 
war, or the economy will explode 
in a catastrophic depression. 

Since 1933, when Hitler took 
power, history has shown that the 
end-result of a militarized econ- 
omy is war, that little wars lead 
to global war. 

The U.S. is militarizing its econ- 
omy, is fighting little wars. On 
this Labor Day, American workers, 
while they still have the chance, 
should d@ some hard thinking on 
what lies ahead, on what will hap- 
pen if there is no turning back. 
At the end of the road that is be- 
ing followed, the American people 
will face atomic war or economic 
disaster. 


& . On June 13, members of the CIO Newspaper Guild struck the N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 
| Strike was settled after 11 weeks with gains on wages, but not on key issue of job and union security. 
) Outstanding feature of strike was observance of CIO picketline by AFL craftsmen, a historic precedent 


. _in the industry. 


S. Carolina Negroes Defend 
Their Lives Against Kluxers 


By James Jackson 
| (Mr. Jackson is the Southern re- 


~ gional dircctur of the Communist 


Party). 
MYRTLE BEACH, S. C., Aug. 


9.—The most vicious enemies of 
e Negro people and foes of de- 
ocracy in the United States, em- 


Idened by the racist war against 
colored people of Asia, have 


Heroic Negro men and women and 
young people who had gathered 
to ,dance and make merry after 
a week of toil in the fields of their 
scenery masters and in the 
10mes Of vacationing bankers and 
Dixiecrat bourbons of this resort 
town, bravely transformed _ the 
shabby’ dance casino into a bar- 
ricade’ against the sadistic hooded | 
penenene in order to defend their 
ives. 


ity;] KLUXERS OPEN FIRE 


ral, state and local governments 
are ‘moving from necessity to de- 
end their lives and homes, in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional 
rights. 
, Continuing their murderous 
weekend terrorist forays against 
Negro communities in the South 
Carolina Black Belt, last Saturday/; 
night a 50-car column of armed 
and robed Ku Klux Klansmen ut- 
cked the Negro community 0 
yrttle Beach, S. C. Led by Grand 
gon Thomas L. Hamilton and 


n, the KKK-fascist brigands ~ 


Failing to crush in the doors the 
‘hooded mob withdrew and. fired 
through the windows. Youthtul 
heroes and heroincs among their 
intended victims answered their 
fire and death came to the maraud- 
ing barbarian James Daniel Jokn- 
son who had covered his police 
uniform in a Ku Klux Klan robe. 
The cowardly pack of Kluxers fled} . 
in wild disorder. 


The number of additional KKK 


f| murderers who were wounded has 


not been determined. A number of 
Negroes suffered severe injuries. 
Charles Fitzgerald, owner of the 


lynched. Sheriff C. E. Sasser of 
Horry County would only say that 
Fitzgerald is in a “jail somewhere 
in South Carolina.” 


Last week the KKK made a 
terror raid in Newberry,-S. C. and 
the week before in Bishopville, 


S. C. All appeals to Attorney Gen- 


eral J. Howard McGrath for fed- 
era: intervention against the KKK 
have gone unanswered. The pleas 
of Negro and white citizens ot the 
Dixiecrat governor and former 
Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes have likewise fallen on 


deaf ears. 
government to hearken to the de- 
mand of all decent people to out- 
law the KKK is forcing victims of 
these murderous packs to actions 
in defense of their lives and 
tamilies. 

_ The. connection between “a po- 
lice .action” against the Korean 
people and the terrorist activity 
against the Negro people at home 
becomes apparent. 


The shocking character of these| 


The failure of the: 


BRUSSELS (ALN).—Belgian la- 
bor, just emerging from a general 
strike by which the country’s work- 
ers successfully prevented the re- 
turn of Nazi collaborationist King 
Leopold III, is on strike again to 
protest the assassination of Com- 
munist leader Julien Lahaut by 
two rightist gunmen. 


The Socialist-controlled Belgian 
Federation ‘of Labor, whose lead- 
eriship is anti-Communist, back 
the protest strike because it re- 
gards the killing as a threat to 
all workers and their organizations. 
Belgian public opinion lays the 
murder to fascist partisans of the 
exiled king. 

Labor groups throughout Eu- 
rope are sending delegations to 
Lahaut’s funeral. -The Italian 
General Federation of Labor has 
called a half-hour mourning strike 
throughout Italy. 


MONTREAL (ALN).—All Can- 
ada’s 166,000 organized railway- 
men stopped’ work Aug. 22 to en- 
force their demand for a 40-hour 
week at the same wage now being 
paid for 48 hours work. 

Not a single train ran after 10 
a.m. within Canada or between 


Belgian Workers Strike Again 
To Protest Murder of Communist 


Canada and the U.S. U.S. rail- 
roads affected by the strike _in- 
clude the New York Central, New 
Haven and Boston & Maine. 

The Canadian Parliament, now 
in recess, was called into special 
session to deal with the strike sit- 
uation. Legislators, unable to 
come to the capital by train, had 
to travel by air. 

The government has announced 
that only first-class mail will be 
moved until the strike is settled. 
Many factories throughout the 
country have. already closed down 
because of the interruption of raw 
material transport. 

The general rail ‘strike is the 
biggest labor struggle Canada has 
witnessed for the past. 10 years. 


dance hall—who had issued “a fair 


warning’ to the KKK to stay clear 
of his premises—suffered a gun 


Fen, officer James Daniel John- 


outrages demand that voices of 
protest from liberal esmen and 
organized labor, whose interests 


me 150 strong—advanced in mili- 
G+ formation on a Negro dance- . The United Mine Workers won a long strike struggle against 
Sepa’ On - cross burning, flog- government injunctions, management resistance, and press warfare. 


courts from using needy strikers were 


» gings and rapine. shot wound in the foot. Fitzgerald| are bound up with those of the eee ynion funds, 
‘ “However, their pogrom: siet| thea) ‘boon unaccounted ,for,! Many! Negro heatd’ from in|’ = Why trocklonas of food x adaditenre samen vers a> 
‘other progressives... | 


peoisla! 
eel om) eererpected tscagiet tame believe he has already been Washington saihi Colaba: Si c. 


¢ ‘ 
¢ 


eteentereo af SeCcunG <class Matter Oct 22 1943. at Che gost 
office at New York. N. FY. ander the Act of March 3. 1879 
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Air General | VEC" 1y = - 
Asks Ok to NIXES TAX ON 
Bomb USSR PROF S 
)| d, 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—Anoiher top U.S. military 
figure joined the: cry for “preventive war” Friday de- 
spite earlier protestations from the governmeut that a 
similar speech by Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews 
did not represent State Department policy. The high 
Army officer was Maj. Gen. Orvil Anderson, commander 
of the War Air College, who urged that Washington 
“take the initiative” to bomb the Soviet Union. 
WASHINGTON.—Maj. Gen. Orville Anderson was a, | — See Page -* 
pended from duty as commandant of the Air War College at 
Montgomery Ala., Friday in the wake of charges he advocates 
a preventive war against Russia. 
ee -|Garden Rally Ban Shows 
tive war is openly urged” at the nation’s top Air Force 
school. But, in fact, the statement confirmed Pearson's eg * Fond J > © 
expose. His only answer was that Pearson “over-simpli- Peril of Police State Bills 
Refusal to rent Madison Square Garden to the Council on African Affairs pending ' 
passage of the Wood-McCarran Bills reveals that this legislation, if enacted, would de- — 


The general's statement was supposed to be a re- 
fied the matter.” . 
stroy all América’s right to assembly and free speech, C. B. Baldwin, Progressive Party 


Police state bills are scheduled for action in the Senate the early part of this 
week. These aré the McCarran, Mundt-Nixon, Wood, and -Lucas measures. Wire 
or write Senators Herbert H. Lehman and. Irving M. Ives, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, to prevent any of these fascist measures from ‘becoming law. 


ply to columnist Drew Pearson's charge that “preven- 
In a reference to the uproar caused by Gen. Mac- 


Arthur's warmongering letter on Formosa, Anderson 


lashed out at the idea that military men do not have a 
right to interference with foreign policy. 

He said that the “State Department can’t think 
clearly” unless it heeds the voice of the top military 
brass. 

“Americans believe in taking the initiative,” the 


general asserted in justification for his stand that the 
U.S. should undertake aggressive action. ~ 


re 


Air Force Admits 


U.S. Planes Bomb 
Town in China. 


Witt Hits Un-Americans| 
For Move to Push War 


— See Page 3 — 


leader, said yesterday. 

The Garden authorities have cited advice from the Justice Department for cancelling 
a contract to rent the Council the hall for a concert-meeting Sept. 19. | 

“This exposes the true nature of these bills,” Baldwin said. “The sponsors of the 
bills deny that their legislation would limit the Constitutional rights to freedom of as- 
sembly and speech.” They are already being destroyed even before the bills are passed, 
he intimated. 

The Council held a press conference yesterday where Baldwin, Paul Robeson, Wil- 
liam Patterson, Civil Rights leader, Leon Strauss, Furriers’ Union leader, and Arthur 
Schutzer, American Labor Party official said-they would continue all efforts to get the 
Garden. | 
They announced a mass picket-line around the Garden for some time next week un- 
less they received the right for their concert-meeting.. 

“If the Garden does not allow the meeting planned as_per schedule on Sept. 14,” 
Robeson declared, “it establishes a precedent whereby any kind of group—regardless of 
its viewpoint—can lose the right to assembly.” 

Schutzer said any politi- . 


cal party, not in power, 
could later be denied the 
right to hold a meeting in 
the hall. 

Robeson said the ban 
strikes at all Americans, but 


—— 
~ ; 


particularly at the Negro 
people. He said colored peo- 
ples throughout the world 
—and especially in the 
United States—are watching 
these developments. 


Alpheus Hunton, secre- 
tary of the Council on Afri- 
can Affajrs gave the press 
the sequence of facts which 
revealed that_the Attorney 
General's office has primary 


_ responsibility for the ban. | 


Hunton quoted Ned 
Irish, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. who said -he 
had been advised by the 
Attorney General's office 
that it would be illegal for 
the council to hold a meet- 
ing since: it was on the ‘list 
of suby 


versive organizations, _ 
_ , Patterson told. the press 


the refusal to grant Negro 
organizations the right to 
speak “could lead to some- 


thing disastrous.” He said 


the Negro people would re- 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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hee Day -- How Workers Won it 


By Federated Press 

Like all of labor's gai 
‘Labor Day didn’t come with- 
out a struggle. 

When Peter J. McGuire 
recommended to a New York 
Central Labor Union meeting 
in 1882 that “a day should -be 
set aside as a festive day (for) 
a € through the streets} 
-of the city,” the industrialists 
of that time denounced the 

Workers were warned to 


stay away from the first par- 
ade on Sept. 5, 1882. Those 


participating, employers 
threatened, would be fired. 


| 


But New York labor was un-| 


afraid. More than 30,000 brick- 
pate ed freight handlers, typo-: 


got under way. 


supreme dissatisfaction,” 


‘walks along the route.” 
mented that 


itrade unions of this city are 


Was a char 


backgroun made absurd. 


1852, MeGuire was a union 
man from the age of 15. In 


graphers, painters, black- 


1881 he organized the Broth- 


The New York ‘Times com- & Feeet 
“many of the hea 


led by foreign radicals.” That f : 
which McGuire's f 


Born in New York City in | 


_ 4smiths, cigarmakers y' others - 
gains, were on hand when the march 3 - 


After reporting that the | 
“turnout appears to kave been | 
intended as an vy ora Ne ES 

C he 
iNew York Herald observed jz: 
tbat the demonstration was 
“applauded loudly ‘by the | 
spectators who thronged side- | 


See! Joiners, was named secretary-' 


=.=! was chosen secretary of the 
ae. | first convention. 


: 5s a fe “ * 
tae Se ae: nOMIC and 
° PA a : be “oad ey \g 
tee Pe Rigi s 
-% pee A ~ - . Sage oa 
as ree ct otee © e ay, ulre ‘was a 
te ae 
* « 2 aa’ "i 
. > , at 


"sy | every state at some 2,500\" 
<r. | meeting during his lifetime. 


: the first Labor Day parade, 
| McGuire urged the AFL to 
} adopt it as an annual holiday. 


In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 
\proved Labor Day. By 1894 
it had become a Gaal holi- 


day — Opposition from 
the industry-dominate press. 


According to the American 
Architect and Building News 
in 1882: “Labor Day . . . the 
very name of which should 


make every true American 
blush, ought to be abolished” 
and instead there should be 
“a procession of scabs (which) 
would contain the best, the 
most independent and _ambi- 
tious part of workingmen. ” 


Such attacks did not stop 
McGuire.~He continued fight- 
ing for labor's rights until his 
proved Labor Day. By 1894 itideath at the age of 62 in 
had become a national holiday.|Camden, N. J. 


erhood of Carpenters and 


treasurer and held the post for 
25 years. Five years later he 
helped organize the AFL and 


A student of the social, eco- 
questions 


busy public speaker. He is be- 
lieved to have lectured in 


Satisfied with the success of 


In 1886 the AFL officially ap- 


Air Force A 
U.S. Plane Attacked 
Town in China 


WASHINGTON.—The Air Force confirmed on Friday the admission by UN delegate 


Warren Austin that a U.S. pla 


‘only after an earlier Air Force statement had denied the attack in the face of Austin’s weak| 


ne had strafed Chinese towns. 


Korea Says 


The Korean People’s Republic Friday accused American 
B-29 Superfortresses of bombing hospital and schools in a 


xaid Thursday on Chinnampo, 
ports from Tokyo. 

More than 20 B-29s imdiscrimi- 
nately bombed Chinnampo, Pyong- | 
yang radio said. “Hospitals and 
‘schools were damaged and dom-| 
age upon the people was not 
smal,” 

In its broadcast of the -8 -a.m. 
communique, Korean People’s Re- 
public reported also that a landing} 
attempt by MacArthur's interven- 
tionist ferees on the west coast of 
Korea yesterday had bb re- 


jat Kunsan, 


U.S. Planes 


_accosding to United. Press re- 


The invaders~suffered heavily in 


i 


-both attempts, according to the 


breadcasts. “Several” ships were! 
sunk by red gunfire in the attempt: 
and a “number” of 
‘ships were blasted to the bottom 
in the latest foray. 


The Korean People’s radio re- 
peated that more than 100 of the: 
invaders were killed in yesterday's 
said. Only a -small number es- 


An earlier broadcast said that a 
similar attempt was made last Fri- 


eaped, leaving behind a large num-| 


ber of light and heavy machine 
guns, rifles, carbines and wireless 


-day at Kunsan, also on the west’ 
coast, but was beaten off. . 


sets, Pyongyang radio said. 


BOSTON CATHOLIC PAPER 
BACKS ‘PREVENTIVE WAR’ 


‘BOSTON .—The Pilet, official 


Ricten eauheihin- dure “preventive war’ -against the ‘Soviet Unien 


: Commenting on the speech of Navy Seeretary FrancisP.. Mat- 
 thews in which he said America might have te become an “aggressor 
-dor peace,” The Pilot said that offensive wars amay be considered 


morally right. 


By ALAN MAX 
General Foods Company has fired the radio actress. 
Jean Muir after receiving letters fzom some red-baiting | 
craek-pots. It seems that the food company not only wants 
to sell jello, wet alec to have it become the main constity- 


ent of the American spine.” 


| 


newspaper of the archdiocese of 


But the confirmation came 


admission at Thursday's UN Secu- 


rity Ceuncil meeting that a United 
Siates F-51 fighter plane had at-| 
tacked a town five miles inside the} 
Manehurian border. 

At 10 am. Friday, shortly .be- 
fore an Air Force spokesman con- 
firmed the raid, anether Air Force 

spokesman denied it in a press 
briefing at the Pentagon. 

He said the Airforce has received 
“no information” from Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur that any of its planes’ 
might have strafed a Chinese town 

in Manchuria. 


This was contradicted by the 


| 


13 
| 


sail the repert was sent by Gen. 
C-eorge E. Stratemeyer, Far Easi-| 
ern Air Force commander, to Gen. 
‘Hoyt S$. Vandenberg, Air ‘Chief of 
Staff im Washington. Vandenbery 
relaved it to Air Seeretary Thomas 
K. Finletter, who handed it to De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson. It)“ 


jthen went to Seeretary of State! 


Dean Acheson and later to Austin,} 
m New York. 

Observer's interpreted the brief- 
ing officers emphasis that no re- 
port had been received from Mac- 
Arthur as an attempt te cover up 


jfor him. -Ohservers expressed the 


opinion that it was ridiculeus te be- 
lieve that an -occursence of such 


| international importance would not} 
}be knewn 4o MacArthur. 


The briefing officer also let the 
}cat out -of the sag when he said 


tthat alth U. S. -pilots tl 
) ough P edly yiooe ‘out, it turned out that «it was 


Far East had a 
“meticulously brief avoid 
border flights, he agreed ‘that tic} 


American planes have 
border at any 4ime.” 


| 


‘ oi'*eF , * r ae 


r 
’ ' iw ' 
’ *t : ‘ 


‘second Air Force spokesman who} 


pilots would beable to see beyond} Old $2,500,000 contract with the 
‘the border and “if we were not} USSR so as to free its facilities fer 


id.”| orders. The Soviet orders had been| 


The Worker 


70,000 Out in. Fintand 


HELSINKI, Finland.—A four-day strike of metal workers died 
to nearly every plant in Finland Friday. A total of 70,000 workers 


were on Strike. 
Among those who jeined the strike today were 1,000 repairmen 


employed wy the government telephone and telegraph eompany. 


AFL Pickets Wind Tunnel Project 

TULLAHOMA, Tenn.—Three AFL unions picketed the Armold 
Engineering develpoment center Friday in a strike of excavation 
workers at the $100;000,000 wind tunnel preject under .construe- 
tion here. . 

Union spokesmen said the strike grew out of a dispute con- 
cerning overtime agreements with the Cheery Braneh Ceaal Co., 
one of the five contraetors. The company is excavating for .a jet 

_ engine and rocket testing facility. 


10,000 Strike in West Germany 


FRANKFURT.—Ten thousand building workers ‘struck fer higher 
wages in Hannover Friday. Another 20,000 construction men have 
been on strike in Frankfurt since Monday. 

Six hundred Hamburg building workers also struck Friday. 
Thirty thousand others scheduled a. strike if wage demands are 


not met. 


See Draft of Vets 
And 35-Year-Olds 


WASHINGTON (UP).—Congress may*be asked in Jan- 
uary to raise the top draft age from 25 to 35 and permit in- 
duction of single World War II veteraps, chairman Carl Vin- 
@son (D-Ga.)} of the House Armed 
“\) Serviees Committee, said teday. 

| His statement came as the coast 

guard asked Congress for author- 
itv to call .draftees to expand its 
operations. It also requested per- 
mission to call up reserves and 
“freeze” present enlistments under 
It2 months. 

Clarifving his statement that 
fathers may have to be drafted, 
Vinson told a reporter it svoukd 
he wrong to draft fathers in the 
19-through-25 age growp new sub- 
Lject to ‘induetion and not take 
older single men-or men with de- 
pendents-other than children. 

Therefore, he said, his committee 
will consider whether ‘to overhaul 
the absolute draft exemption now 
granted some 2;50000 Werid 
War II veterans of draft age. ft 
also will consider raising -the draft 
age to broaden the peo! of men 
available for service. 


Back to Work 
LONDON.—The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prineess Elizabeth's hus- 
band, left by air Friday for Nice, 
France, enroute to Malta te take 


command of the British frigate 
Magpie. 
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bap 
Bulletin 
A strike against all General 
Electric Co. plants to begin next 
Tuesday was called Friday by 


Secs Cro — Unien, 
Si 


British Workers Give 


Lie to Churchill 


LONDON (ALN).—Unien shop 


stewards at Craven Bres., Britain's 
second largest engineering firm, 
igave the lie Aug. 29 to a state-. 
ment by Conservative leader Win- 
ston Churchill in Parilament that 
‘Craven Bros. workers objected ‘te 
the company making — industrial: 
machinery fer the Soviet Unien. 
When the ‘situation ‘sorted itself 


Craven Bros. management which 
‘wanted to -break a many months’ 


more profitable British armament 


allotted to the firm through the 
British -government itself under 
terms of the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement of 1948, which -pro- 
vides for exchange of British ma- 
chinery for Soviet grain, lumber 
and other products. 


} 
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Ask 100.000 to Petition for Eleven’s Bail 


William L. Patterson, CRC executive secretary an- 


A national campaign for 50,000 messages to Pres- 
1 and Attorney General McGrath and 

signatures calling for the —— 
of bail to eg 11 Communist leaders, was 


ident T 
100 o00 


yesterday 


by the Civil Rights Congress. 


It will also urge a review of the constitutionality of 
the Smith Act, under which the Communist leaders 
were convicted ‘by the Supreme Court. The campaign, 


nounced, will aim at 


reaching its goals within 30 days. 


The campaign will also include delegations to Wash- 
ington and three regional Bill-of-Rights conferences, 


i 


Congress Kills Excess Profits lax 
On Trusts; OK’s Wage Freeze 


WASHINGTON.—The Senate voted Friday to postpone passage of an excess profits; B 
The decision killed an attempt to add the levy to the pending $4,500,- 


tax until next year. 
000,000,000 tax-the-poor bill. 


Swift agreement is expected by the House when it returns from a Labor Day vacation. 


Local 65 Asks Truman 
Oppose Police-State Bills 


the Bill of Rights, we respectfully urge 
you to take note of the threats contained 
in the Wood Bill, already passed by the 
House, and the McCarran Omnibus Bill 
now. under consideration in the Senate. 
“Representing 18,000 members of ‘65, 


Twenty-one Democrats and 21 
Republicans voted for the post- 
ponement. Twenty-six Democrats 
and 160 Republicans voted against 
it. 

President Truman wanted the 
excess profits tax postponed. 

The boost on personal taxes be- 
comes effective Oct. 1. 
withholding, now 15 percent, will 
go up to 18 percent on that date. 
It is expected to net the govern- 
ment an extra $700,000,000 for 


the final three months of this year} 


and bring in $2,700,000,000 dur- 
ing 1951. 


Payroll | 


The tax on corporation profits, | 


now 38 percent, will go up to 42 
percent on 1950 earnings. and up 
45 percent starting Jan. 1 


Urge All Join 
Action to Beat 


H 


: 


Police-State Bill 


A special appeal was sent over 
the weekend to all progressive 
camps and resorts to use the La- 
bor Day weekend to join in the 
nationwide campaign to defeat the 
police-state legislation coming be- 
fore the Senate this week. The 
appeal was sent out by the New 
York Committee to Defeat the 
Mundt Bill which warmed that the 
next few days will be critical in 
thet battle for democracy. 

At the same time a series of. 
street meetings were being planned 
in- the. city, six of them in Harlem 
en Saturday te. rally opposition to 
the bills. The Harlem meetings 
were called by the Civil Rights. 
Congress. 

A group of citizens in Croton, 
W , sent out 
2,000 letters te friends and in- 


: 


y Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—Unprecedented power to break strikes 
—at a time when a wave of strikes for increased] wages is 
sweeping the country—was given President Truman by Con- 


licly 
Bill, passed by the House, 


Carran Bill pending in the Senate, was 
wired Friday by the independent Whole- 
sale, Retail and Warehouse Worxers Union. 

The telegram, signed by David Liv- 
ingston, president, and Jack Paley, secre- 
tary treasurer, described the two proposed 
laws as proposals that “threaten to engult 


all Americans in a wave 
thought control.” 

The telegram said: 

“In view of our stated 


A call to President Truman to pub- 
state his opposition to the Wood 


measures which would destroy our basic 


liberties and freedoms as guaranteed by 


and the Mc- 


of sepressive 


opposition to 


the Union of Wholesale, Retail and Ware- 
house Workers of New York and New Jer- 
sey, who are firmly convinced that these 
proposals threaten to engulf all Americans 
in a wave of repressive thought control. 
we respectfully urge you to announce at 
once your opposition to such bills and your 
determination to exercise your veto: power 
to prevent the enactment of such repug- 
nant legislation.” 


fgency mobilization controls 


ito. break strikes. 
| with the Taft-Hartley law, as well. 


Rob F. Hall 


Friday. 


Once prominent as. a New Deal 
ollicial under Frauklin D. Roose- 
velt, Witt was called before the 
committee as 2 result of the finger- 
ing testimony of Lee Pressman, his 


former colleague in the New Deal. 


Witt Rips Un- Americans’ 
Redbaiting as War Move 


By 
WASHINGTON.—The House Un-American Committee's redbaiting is the “ideologi 
poison gas’ designed to compel Americans to accept fascism and war, Nathan Witt, labor 
attorney and former secretary of the National Labor Relations Board, told the committee 


cal 


o— 
-_ of the highly blicized 
of Whittaker aay 


cheetheth | Bentley and Lee Press- 
man, that some of the most effec- 
tive New Dealefs during Roose- 
velt's term were Communists, 


j 


| 


Negro rights on the attorney gen- 


names of some of these progres- 
sive . with which he 
had ceeperated in the struggle for 


(Continued on Page 14) 


| 


beneath 


gress Friday. At the same time, 


‘Congress threw a protective hand 


around the war profits of big busi- 
ness when it killed off moves to 
include an excess profits tax in the 
administration's tax-the-poor bill. 
The extreme _ strikebreaking 
power was contained in the me 
yi 
requested by the President. This 
gave Truman full authority to do 
anything he deemed “appropriate” 
It was tied in 


The emergency controls also- 
gave the President the power to 
reeze wages. This wage freezing 
plan was apart from other power 
given him to freeze prices, but, 
under the bill sent him, Truman 
was obligated to impose wage 
freezes. if he established price 
controls—on a selective or wide- 


‘spread basis. 


This tie-in. of wage and price 
freezing placed the wages of work- 
ing people in jeopardy. Labor 
spokesmen have maintained the 
wages. could never catch up with 


| prices under this controls plan. 


LOWER LIVING STANDARDS 

The- measure; therefore, will 
have the effect of burying wages 
the rapidly increased 
prices. In aadition, the intended 
increase in taxes on lower income 
groups. would lessen the take home 
pay of workers. 

This double squeeze on the 
wages of working people was fixed 
by a deal between labor's enemies 
in Congress and the administration. 


Sen. Robert A. Taft, and Sea. 
John Bricker, both of Ohio, sought 
to establish an “all or nothing” 


plan for the impositiion of price 
and wage ane 
TRUSTS GAIN 


Big business. gained. both ways. . 
They were assured of tax free war 


dividuals urging them te join the} 
campaign. The letters urged the: 
receivers. te “strike a blow in be-}Charles 


Twe other New Dealers also 
inamed by Pressman—John Abt and 


Kramer—were also sub-|; 


| profits and wage controls, In addi- 
| tien, other sections of the emer- 


half of our cherished Bill of 
and ward off the threat of 
police-state legislation.” 

All groups..working against the 
police-state threat ca for tele- 
grams to Senators. Irving M. Ives 
and Herbert H. Lehman, as well 
as Senate Majority Leader Scott 
W. Lucas, urging the defeat of 
the measures. 


‘ 


penaed: bythe committe and were 


expected to testify later in the day. | 


A fourth witness, Josh White, 
Negro: folk singer and musician, 
appeared voluntarily to disavow 
leftist connections and read a long 
eli|prepared statement early in the 
day. 

Witt refused to answer any of 
the committee questions growing 


Say Carolina Kluxer Jailed 


After Shooting 


CONWAY, S. C.—The Grand 
Dragon of the South Carolina Klu 
Klux Klan and two aides were re- 
ported under arrest Friday in the 
wake of ~an attack on a Negro 
dance hall'in which an off-duty 
state policeman was shot and: fa- 
tally wounded. Thomas L. Hamil- 
ton, the Grand Dragon, and R. L. 
Sihs and J. R: Creel, the other two 
Klansmen, were held on ‘charges 
of inciting to riot after the Klams- 
men shot up the dance hall in 
nearby Myrtle Beach, according to 
reports received here. 


The cop who was killed in 


James BD. Johnston. Johnston was 
shot while wearing Klan robes. 
Earlier reports had said that 


| ‘fh wa was. shot by a ‘Negto.' 
a oer - 3g amp! 


of Robed Cop 


Police ‘Lieut. Roy Williams said 
that “not a Negro fired a shot” 
in the attack en the dance hall. He 
added: “Johnston was killed by a: 
Stray shot fired: by a Klansman.” 

The Klansman. ganged up on 
the dance hall after they were 
urged by Charles Fitzgerald, the 
owner, to stay away because there 
might be trouble. 


Sheriff C. E. Sasser and Lieut. 
Williams said: that Fitzgerald has 
been taken to an unidentified 
place for his “protection.” 

T.. M. Floyd was discharged 
from the state polite, charged with 


|taking part in the Klan attack. 


Lieut. Williams -said that a 
“number of sabstantial. citizens” 
wert miernbers “of the’ South’ €ar- | 
‘clina Klan, 


—* 


the committee witc 
inimical te. the best interests of 
the people. 
“Atom bomb diplomacy and 
have inevitably reflect-' 
themselves. in domestic affairs,” 
Witt asserted. “With it. goes the: 


a 


increasing and frightening power} 
American 


of the monopolists over 
life. With it goes the acceptance 


; gency. controls 


| 


pill provided a hest 
of bonaazas to business. 
The lid was lifted on commod- 


tity speculation, one of the major 


| 


causes of imcr 


eased prices. Guaran- 
tees against any losses suffered by 
business in the fulfillment of war 
(contracts were also contained in 


eat i be m f the measure. A vast fund: to pro- 


vide loans te business to build new 
A rants and other facilities was 


| included. 


and even extension of Taft-Hart-\F = i (se 


ley and weakening of the labor}, 


movement. .. . 


role.” 
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committee has played an important ee. oe 


Witt’s attitude was in marked i. 3 ce . 


contrast to that of Josh White. 


White abjectly a 
having performed 
ings for rogressive or ions, | 
and for having sign ' petitioins | 
for progressive causes. 

“I ‘did on many occasions ap- 
aoe at benefits. and rallies which 

was. led to believe were for 
apnea causes,” said White. “I 
did not even suspect that some of 
them were Communist inspired. 
I did gn <oeg occasions ert 
tions against ynching Of poll tax 
or other evils. 

“Looking back,” complained | from 
White, “I just wish ‘Someone had 


at mass meet- & 


fee 


eae one: aided 2 “fell, hima 


Sdme 
he testified. In 1947, he saw the 


ogized for 3 


Labor, however, was. severely, 
} restricted under the: bill. Labor's ~ 
right to appeal te the courts 


against any wage freezing action, 
}or other restriction, was removed 


from the measure. The board and. 
general aa power to take 
‘any action deeme “appropriate” 
to bring an end to labor disputes 
ret clearly a big strikebreaking 
‘clu 


—, 


Geor ge 'e Marshall Leaves Jail 
After Serving 3-Month Term 


ASHLAND, Ky.—George ng = 
national chairman of the Civil 


a C 
stitution praca afte serving 90 days 


years ago-for refusing to turn over 


to the House Un-American: Com- 
mittee a list of contributors te the 
National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. | 
The organization; of which Mar- 
shall was. chairman, was a fore- 
| Tunnex ; of we Civil. Rights ,Con- 


gress. picnstnceneniccceetiipattisatcaiiial 
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Strikes Hit Big Plants 


By Bemard Burton 


With labor battles taking on the proportions of a strike wave, many 
of the Labor Day parades this year will be picket line marches. As the 
workers fight back against war profiteering and inflation, more and more 


shops, locals and unions have been hittin 


the bricks—with or without 


leave of their union officials. But, reading the Labor Day messages of AFL 
President William Green and CIO President Philip Murray, one would 


not know that virtually every industry has been 
stoppages. 


Green and Murray beat the drums of “unity 


or is about to be hit by 
~ behind the Ko 


rean intervention. There is not a word about unity behind the strike strug- 
vles for increased wages, shorter hours, against speed-up. 


Green as a matter of fact has rushed in ahead of time to offer no-strike 
But the struggles by workers belonging to all unions show that he speaks only for 


‘em 


imself. 


And John L. Lewis, in one of his caustic “memorandums” to Bill” Green, has also 


pointed up that fact. “The press chronicles you,’ Lewis 


the country seeking someone to whom you can give a ‘no-strike pledge.’ 


“as plodding around 
I am sure. you 


wrote, 


will pardon me when I suggest that the mine workers are not yet ready for you to 


sell them down the river. 
Restrict your pledges to 


your own outfit.” 


He warned Green that “any 
mess that you can cook up with 
the CIO, if you can cook up any| tile, auto, rail- 
mess with the CIO, will of course} road, _ rubber, 
rere —~| maritime, farm 
equipment 
workers who 
were faced 
with imminent 
danger of a gov- 
ernment wage 
freeze in the 
face of rocket- 
ing prices and 

threatened _in- 
creased taxes on wages. 


Auto Workers 


In Detroit, center of the auto 
industry, thousands of workers in 
motion, demanding wage _ in- 
creases whether contracts were 
open or not. A walkout of 20,000 
Chrysler workers forced that firm 
to come across with a _ ten-cent 
hourly raise, though the contract 
was not open. A strike: forced 
Packard to come through with a 
contract. 

All assembly line workers at the 
huge River Rouge Ford plant 
stopped for 20 minutes Monday in 
a demonstration for a 25-cent 
hourly raise. Officials of UAW Lo- 
cal 600 warned that they would 
not be responsible for any actions 
the workers take if the Ford con- 
tinues to ignore the wage de- 
mands. 


Demands. were being raised in 
other companies and a UAW in- 
ternational official said that wage 
talks would be opened with more 
than 1,000 companies. Other com- 
’ panies which came across with 
raises were Briggs Manufacturing 
which granted five cents an hour 
to its 44,000 workers, and Motor 
Products, which gave ten cents to 
its 4,300 workers. 


Railroad Unions 


Last week, the government 
staved off a nationwide railroad 
strike of 300,000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
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[have to be eaten by you alone. 
We do our own cooking.” 
* 
LEWIS ECHOED not only 
the sentiment of the miners, but 
also of the workers in steel, tex- 
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men and the Order of Railway 
Conductors by * ‘seizing” the roads. 
The “seizure” amounted to com- 
missioning the top rail executives 
as “Colonels” and letting “them 
continue to run the railroads—and 
rake in the profits. 

Conditions of the workers were 
frozen while the government an- 
nounced it would conduct no ne- 
gotiations with the unions. Chief 
demands, which had been pressed 
for 17 months were the 40-hour 
week at 48 hours pay for _the 
yardmen and overtime after 100 
miles of travel for roadmen. 

Members of these and 15 otfier 
rail units had meanwhile tied up 
all the Canadian roads. Parliament 
and the cabinet was demanding 
that the workers return or facc 
dire results. 

The Chicago Tribune’ had a 
quick solution for the rail struggle 
here and in Canada: “The leaders 
of the striking railroad unions in 
this country and perhaps in Can- 
ada as well ought to be tried and 
hanged for treason.” 


Equipment Workers 
INTERNATIONAL HARVES- 

TER, scene of some labor's most 

militantly early struggles, was 


completely shut down as 50,000 
workers were out for wage in- 
creases. An _ estimated 27,000 
workers belong to the Farm 
Equipment Division of the United 
Electrical Workers, 22,000 to the 
CIO United Auto Workers. 

FE walked out for the second 
time in one week. The first walk- 
cut was called off afger three days 
after agreement on a contract was 
announced, It would have pro- 
vided the workers wage increases 
of -even to 17 cents an hour. But 


a short while later the company 


reneged and FE members hit the 
bricks again, demanding a 15-cent- 
an-hour general wage boost this 
time. 

The UAW had also struck after 
failing to make any headway on 
new contract negotiations. FE ap- 


pealed to UAW members for | 


united action against any attempt- 
ed company wage freeze, and 
called for a joint fight for raises 
that are not tied to any “escalator” 
agreements. The original FE con- 
tract had provided for sweeping 
wage increases and four wage re- 
openers in the two-year pact. 


Steel Industry 


STEEL WORKERS were con- 
tinuing to stop at plants all over 
the nation. Many of the stoppages 
were against speedup, many for 
higher wage increases. ‘Thirteen 
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thousand at the Timken Bearing 


in Canton, O., rejected a five per- 
cent wage raise offer and pre- 
pared for strike. A strike con- 


Dunkirk, N. Y. Other stoppages, 
departmental and plantwide, were 
going on in other steel centers. 

Stoppages continued to take 
place in General Electric plants 
as the company took its time about 
negotiating contracts with the CIO 
International United Electrica] 
Workers and the UE. Meanwhile, 


rate-cutting and = were 
being tried in the plants. 


Maritime and Others 

IN MARITIME, two West 
Coast unions took the lead in an- 
rouncing preparations for a wage 
fight. The Marine Cooks and 


Steward announced it will demand 
a 15 percent raise on Sept. 
end Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
mens Union demanded ten per- 
cent. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
had won a series of wage boosts 
from some companies, were press- 
ing for raises from the rest. 

Department store, retail and 
warehouse workers, belonging to 
the independent DISTRIBUTIVE 
WORKERS UNION were de- 
manding reopening of all con- 
tracts for wage raises. 


And New York faced the pos- 
sibility of an AFL TEAMSTERS 
“wildcat” over an agreement 
signed by Local 807 which pro- 
vided welfare, pension and other 
improvements but no wage gains. 

The strike curve began to climb 
all over the country just as the 
ll-week New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun strike of the CIO 
NEWSPAPER GUILD drew to a 
close. The agreeemnt, against 
which one-fourth of the strikers 
voted, provided for wage raises 
of 4% to six percent the first year, 


tinued at Allegheny Ludlum in} 


2% percent the second year, but 
abandoned the chief demands o! 
the strikers—job and union security. 
The strike was the most complete 
in the history of the industry, with 
members of the mechanical] craft 


unions refusing to cross the picket 
lines. 
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SHOVE A UBUSUENONUS UO Bi evsUeeBUaNeNBL 


How House Voted 
For a Police State 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON. — The House was about to vote on the Wood police 
state -bill when Rep. Usher Burdick rumbled to the floor. A former Univer- 
sity of Minnesota football star back in the rough and tumble days of 1903 


and 1904,: Burdick glared at 
his several hundred col- 
leagues before him and 
roared: | 

“I never expected to be in Con- 
gress at a time when we were 
legislating in a spirit of hysteria. 
That is what's the matter with 
this Congress right now.” 

His words. cut into the minds 
of the Congressmen, and the 
House settled into “a hushed 
silence. 

“There are a great many mem- 
bers who will vote for this bill 
who know that they: should not,” 
Burdick thundered, “Yet they do 
net dare to vote against it.” Ac- 
cused of cowardice, the Congress- 
men shifted uneasily in their 
seats. They stared at the big Re- 
publican rancher from North 
Dakota. 

“You can’t uns men 1 From think- 
ing < passing a% Se a 


am not going tc} 
stand here imi 


™- war and death in Korea, 
#} ‘gainst every Congressman in op- 


I will not do it. 


“Under this bill when a citizen 
thinks out a certain plan of action 


that ought to be followed in gov- 


ernment, and some Communistic 
group announced a similar con- 
clusion, then that citizen can be 
declared a Communist and brand- 
ed as an undesirab'e citizen and 
excluded from all government em- 


ployment or any employment m 


any way connected with the ~ov- 
ernment,” Burdick explained. 

“He is thus branded because 
some Communistic p some- 
where agrees with him, although 
he may never have seen a Com- 
munist, Is that freedom from fear? 
Is that the doctrine our fathers 
fought for when this government 
was established? If this can be 
done, what has become of our 
Bill of Rights?. What has become 
of the Constitution? Have the car- 
dinal principles of the Declar- 
ation of Independence been sus- 
pended just hecause we are at 
war with a Communistic govern- 
ment?” The big Repubtican asked, 
his voice rising in rage. 

“If this bill becomes law every 
citizen will be afraid to speak his 
mind .. . criticism of the govern- 
ment will end and that is the first 
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_-* Bill which they had opposed in 
"am three other ballots. 


5 2. } Wood bill advocates who used 
me eee every tool they could think of— 


‘opponent. of the bill. 
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step to destroy freedom and re- 
place it with a dictatorship,” he 
warned. “The clouds of hysteria 
will pass away some day,’ he said 
in a prayerlike voice, “and when 
the sun shines again on our insti- 
tutions, our liberties and this fair 
land, I hope our freedom, bought 
by such a terrible price, will not 
be supplanted by any form of dic- 
tatorship, or emasculated prin- 
ciples. of free government.” 


APPLAUSE rocked the hoouse. 
It came: from almost every Repub- 
lican and Democrat as their trib- 
ute to a man with the courage 
they did net have. 


Then the vote came—354 for 
the drastic police 5 28 bill, and 
20 against. At the last minute, 
about. 24 Administration followers 


caved in under the hysterical 
avalanche and voted for the Wood 


The hysteria was built up by 


threats 


position, and calls. for a_ virtual 
ynching of Communists. 

Every Wood bill supporter 
rose to say that the Korean war 
called for a declaration of war 
against all of its opponents in the 
nation. 

It was Rep. John E. Lyle (D- 
Tex) who bluntly threatened every 
“Not one 
word, not one paragraph, not one 
section of this bill ought to be of- 


: 


tensive to- any good American. | 


Those :t does offend ought to be 
required to step up and register. 
so that they could be reviewed by 
all good Americans,” he snapped. 


And it was Rep. Burr Harrison | 


(D-Va), a member of the House 
UnAmerican Committee which re- 
wrote the Munt-Dixon Bill and 
brought it to the House floor as 
the Wood Bill, who revealed the 
intent of the measure: “It would 
seem that the time is nearly, at 
hand when the Communists 
Should be put underground—six 
feet underground.” 


OPPONENTS OF THE BILL, 


‘ 


led by Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
(ALP-NY), fought vainly against 
the rising hysteria, and the shift-| 
ing of administration support from 


’ 
, 


i 
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its own substitute to the Wood bill. 
Marcantonio. warned that the 


Wood bill was a bill of attainder, | 
aimed at outlawing the Commun-| 


ist Party, and was therefore un- 
constitutional. 

Marcantomo revealed the dead- 
ly parallel between Hitler's and 
Mussolinis edicts and the Wood 
bill. He said Hitler and Mussolini 
destroyed the constitutional rights 
of the Communists first, “Then the 
Jews were put In_ concentration 
camps, and the trade unions and 
the liberties of ali people destroyed 
all the way down the line.” 


Four other congressmen, Em- 
manuel Celler (D-YN), Roy Wier 
(D-Minn.), Abraham Multer 
(D-NY), and Jacob Javits (R-NY), 
arose to condemn the measure. 
For the most part they supported 

(Contmued on Page 10) 
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wealth and power of the United States—a nation itself 


“A fearless paper for fearless people!” 


(a reprint) 


Will you be 
silenced? 


Before long, you will see this curious thing: the speakers 
stoned from the platform and free speech. strangled by 
hordes of furious men. . . 


. Next the statesmen will in- 
_ vent cheap lies, putting the blame on the nation that 
is attacked. ... — MARK TWAIN. 


Peace can never be won by knuckling under to the 
club-swingers and the “hordes of furious men.” It can 


be won only-by bold ahd open adherence to the true 


propositions of our time which cannot be altered by the 
cheap. lies of statesmen bent on unjust war: 


1. There is not a decent, humane reason why a 


single American life should be sacrificed in a conflict 
with the people of Korea. 


2. There is no honorable reason why a single 
American dollar should be spent to prevent the Korean’ 
people from taking over their long-oecupied country 
and running it by and for themselves. 


3. There is no occasion for any American to sgc- 
rifice a single liberty—including the right to speak, 
write, read, criticize and travel freely—to accommodate 
a policy of war against peoples seeking to be free. 


4. The terrible danger in the world today is not 
the threat of communist agression, but rather that the 


conceived in liberty 175 years ago—will be used every- 
where in the world to choke and kill the efforts of any 
people anywhere to control and better their own lives. 


Today, as in China and Korea, so in these United 
States the fight for liberty, political decency and a 
peaceful world is in the hands of the people themselves 


It is your own fight, a fight for self-preservation 
to retain and exercise the right of criticism —the right 
to speak your mind and read and write as you please— 
the right to petition for peace, to broadcast the facts. to 
offset the cheap lies of the warmakers. 


Let the NATIONAL GUARDIAN help you in your fight for 
peace. Order a weekly bundle of five copies ($5-a year), 
mailed to you fully wrapped, to keep your friends informed 
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For the People the Issue Is Peace; 
For the Politicians It’s Gravy 


By Max Gordon 
The vast gulf between things that concern the people |p 
and those that move politicians comes into view as the 


litical parties in New York get set to name 1950 candidates 
. next week. 


cause O'D)wyer was from that 
borough. 

As Appeals Court Judge, he 
voted to uphold jimcrow in Stuy- 
vesant Town. The vote was 4 to 


struggle. Dewey read himself out | 
of the race some time ago, but we] 
apparently been prevailed upon to 
run again. Meanwhile, however, 
Hanley had announced his can- 


A. GUADALUPE 


eS 5) 


-*< also in New York City. Candidates 
**. will iriclude those for U S. Senate, 
-°*e? Governor, Lieut. Governor, Attor 

** ney-General and State Comptroller 


LEHMAN 


“4 parties will meet in Ruchester and 
og mB respectively or Sept. 6 
‘an 
4 tickets. The American Labor Party 
“4 meets in New York City on Sept. 
“+ 6, and the Liberal Party-will duti- 
a fully rubber stamp the Democratic 


- place the unlamented William F. 
_ O'Dwyer, who resigned as of last 


’ as American ambassador. 


-CONTRASTS 
IN KOREA 


2 

Political differences that 
>» nationwide, but refiected most 
- sharply in the set-up in the Nortb 
pend in the Seuth, were basic be- 
fere the outbreak of the conflict. 
Frederick VY. Field explains these 
differences step by step in an 
article that is essential te an 
understanding ef what is going on 
in that part ef the Far East. 


were 


MALIK AT THE 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


A review of the proceedings by 
' Jessica Smith points out the peace- 
ful aims of the Soviét delegation 
and answers questicns en the mest 
vital problem of the present day. 


SAKHALIN—A LAND 
“ONCE DIVIDED 


How the USSE rehabilitated an 
island im the Far East and re- 


stored dignity to its peeples. A 
thrilling article by Amy Schechter. 


SOVIET CHILDREN 


Hew they are reared im security 
.and humane traditions te take 
their place in a socialist seciety, 
by Ralph Parker. 


In the September issue 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Single copies I5c 


‘Special introductory - sub- 
scription, 8 months for only 
$1. Begin with this out- 
standing issue by filling out 
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| there has been much jockeying for 


»|CGOP reaction. The law requires a. 


: Pecora for Mayor. Justice Conway 


The Democratic and Kepublican 


7 


to-nominate their -state 


slate in a convention on Sept. 7, 


The parties will also nominate 
separately their candidates for 
Mayor of New York City to re- 


Thursday. New York Democratic 
leaders had persuaded President 
Truman to foist him upon Mexico 


* 
WITHIN BOTH major parties, 


position among individuals and 
groups, But where the question 
of war and peaee is the basic po- 
litical one agitating the people, 
among the politicians the battle 
has been strictly a wrangle for pcr- 
sonal and machine power without 
the slightest suggestion of prin- 
ciple or division on issues either 
between or within the two parties. 

It has become almost a political 
axiom that the war and peace is- 
sue will be at the center of the 
campaign this fall throughout the 
nation.. And no doubt the politi- 
cians in their usual demagogic way 
will try to exploit it by blaming 
the other guy for the weaknesses 
and defeats of American imperial- 
ist policy. 

Only the American Labor Party, 
of the parties on the ballot, has 
raised the real issue with regard to 
war and peace, which is that of 
setiling the Korean war through 
mediation, giving the world’s larg- 
est nation—China—representation 
in the UN, making a genuine ef- 
fort for conciliation and peace 
through the UN and banning the 
atom bomb. 


* 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY is 
not on the ballot because it did 
not run a separate candidate for 
Governor in 1946, backing instead 
a coalition candidate to oppose 


| pressed no independent principles 
or‘ issues and hence simply trail 


3 in favor of maintaining jimcrow. 
He backed the notorious Rapp- 
Coudert witch-hunt committee, 
and voted anti-labor in several im- 
portant decisions affecting the 
right to strike. 

The State CIO and the Liberal 
Party tried‘to press for Rep. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as Democratic 
nominee for Governor. They raised 
no issues, simply insisting that he 
had a better chance to win. | 

The Democrats simply ignored 
them. They could afford to do so 
since ‘the labor bureaucrats made 
it clear in advance they would 
back almost any Vemocrat the ma- 
chine politicians would decide to 
choose. 


Lending full backing to the Tru- 


man Administration’s war policy, 
the labor bufeaucrats have ex- 


behind the Democrats. ‘This has 
reduced their political influence 
almost to zero. 


They have raised a howl] about 
the nomination of Conway but 
have also indicated they will. go 
along with it. - Conway, however, 
may be dumped if Dewey | is 
named by the GOP, not because 
ithe - Democratic leaders in the 
least oppose his reactionary record 
but because they figure “he can’t 
defeat Dewey. 

Pecoras mayoralty nomination 
is: being challepged. by the Demo- 
cratic machines of other boroughs 
who want the patronage, am. 
there will doubtless be a sh sp 
partisan struggle before final de- 
cision: is made. None of this has 
anything to do with the people’s 
needs or. desires. 


AMONG THE REPUB 
LICANS, the chief struggle has 
been to get Lt. Governor Joe R. 
Hanley to remove himself from the 
race for Governorship so that Gov. 
Dewey can be renamed without.a 


[SPEAR OuT 


vote of 50,000 or more for Gov- 
error for a Party to become official. 
Communist nominees for attorney 
general and comptroller polled 
some 90,000 votes four years ago. 

At this writing, the top of the 
Democratic slate shapes up as Ap- 
peals Court Justice Albert Con- 
way for Governor; Sen. Herbert H: 


Drug Store 


43rd Street and Tenth Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. GB 8-0677 


Lehman for U. S. Senator; and 
Supreme Court Justice Ferdinand 


was chosen solely because he is an 
Irish Catholic and was the selec- 
tion of the Democratic machine in 
Brooklyn, which demanded the 
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right to name a top candidate be- 
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of 
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didacy and insists he intends to 
run’ unless Dewey himself tells 
him to bow out. This Dewey ap- 
pears reluctant to do since he 
wants to make it appear that the 
nomination was forced upon him 
by. an insistent convention. 


As in the case of the Democrats, 
no issues have been raised be- 


tween the two men or those back- 
ing them. There has been per- 
sonal feud between them for some 
time partly because -Hanley has 
not been a Dewey “yes” man on 
various issues confronting the 
state administration, and partly 
because Dewey attempted to ditch 
Hanley as Lt..Governor in the 
1946 election. Hanley wouldn't 
stay ditched, . 
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New Issue of | Anti-F ascist Group 


Demonstrations Spread in Cuba, — iicxGucricy [rates onte Sealer 


On the Press. Of Fast’s New Play 


, : | e 
The Summer-Fall 1950 issue of} The entire house for the Se 
4 pt 
Protest Attack on Communists __ | Harlem. Quarterly, edited by/8 opening of Howard Fass new 
| Benjamin A. Brown-is now on lay The H . 
Special to The Worker | the press. puy ee New P lay- 
HAVANA, Cuba.—Work stoppages and lightning-mass meetings are .spreading all b —_ 7-7 98 gris eo M5 rag ee are ae 
over Cuba in protest against the government's seizure of the workingclass daily paper, “A ! Weldas “Aled poor mi me vies a ie rss Bate be ey aps 
sit a esegae ago gary A, monster mass-meeting was held in Havana on Aug. 29./and Society. The role of the = aaa ite Pm ees yes 
sm oups of citizens—many o , ast, 
them is alg hs been holding] left to the mercy of employers and|and also the closing down of a arg pgp nar es pion foroe a three-month prison term 
flash rallies at street corners all|their stoges in the. phony Con- weekly sports paper, American De-|)°”Y NI mod PUR ES DIOL Te he participating in the refusal of 
during the past week. federation of Labor naw led by|portiva. This journal had begun gs oe ae seni Theo- chai board to turn over 
_ Factory, workers have been the right-wing Sovernpeant Gens. Saturday following Hvy's suspen- dore Stanford Leo Richards, War- psec acces wrte ate 
staging 15-minute work stoppages| Police are meeting the popular|sion. age Oe - | MandhSomestaal : ths shee willl be shimed:-by tie 
to protest the attack on Cuba's at 0 = Savage attacks on all des Pres. Hope Hern, Ann Riv-|Czech Workers Hiveos 347 E 
rvs ie we ee — i eg > en St hag we: oe T 0S Blasi ington, Audrey Lorde and Mattie|72 St., which recently house New 
tage Poot Pteret f ree paso tne rested throughout the island yp L. Goode. Book reviews, play re-| Playwrights production of Longi- 
y ‘e & of "ay ete aen A Pre , views and an editorial rounds|tude 49. Under the direction of 
rent Ps ces en jalist M dt Bill out the issue, which will soon be} Al Saxe, Fast’s work deals with 
T es of telegrams have ri tg te he ne id ize _", Un i y available in all progressive book-|the embittered homecoming of a 
beer 1 reaching the government of —T sme , shops and. at Box 910, G.P.O.;|wounded Jewish war veteran, 
President Prioi Socorras, who had; Among those hurt by the police) WASHINGTON (FP). — The! New York’ 1, N.Y. |played by Lee Friedman. 
ordered 100 troops and police, all| was the 15-year-old daughter of! 92nd Convention .of the Interna- i " 
armed to the teeth, into the build-|Hoy’s editor, Anibal Fscalante,! tional Typographical Union (AFL) . : 
ing of Hoy at 7 a.m. on Aug. 24./who is also a_ representative in| which closed Aug. 25 voted stifl Rhee Aide Sa $ The | Need 
The protest movement in de- the chamber of deputies. opposition to the Mundt police y . 
fense- of Hoy is merging with the} Escalante, who has protested the| state bill and reiterated its stand 


fight against further repressive|violation of Hoy’s rights to the| against compliance with the non- Uj S A f Y t ( 
measures which the provisional) United Nations, was permitted to Communist affidavit provisions of e we rmy or ears 0 ome 
minister of labor, Antonio Varona,|enter the building of his news-|the Taft-Hartley act. The union) - | ) \ 
is planning against the Cuban paper, while the police agents were also denounced federal witch- LONDON, Aug. 29 (Telepress). —“We would not be strong 
workingclass. reading the ‘government declara- hunting. enough to retain power and therefore American forces will have to 
_|tion proscribing its further publi-| The closing sessions marked a stay in Korea for a number of years after the fighting ends.”. This 

AMONG THESE measures is cation. triumph for President Woodrufl frank admission was made by the minister of the Syngman Rhee 
a law which would deprive all ® Randolf who has been a leader in 

government in London, Pshi Chang-yun; at a press conference for 


Communist workers of elementary) ESCALANTE denounced the the fight against T-H compliance. 
trade union rights, This proposal government’s action as an “act of| Efforts to pass a proposition re-| some East Asian correspondents. 


+ 


‘tim reprisal” for the newspaper’s| quiring officers to sign the afh- But he went even further. When asked whether he was not 
wer ar the eommamndl ne 4 the defense of davits oe howled down by 4! afraid of white imperialism, he replied cynically: “Why should we 
" h uba agains e attempt to in-| voice vote. . a alism? al 
being Communists they would be volve Latin America in the war} The convention did adopt a ciate . Py ee — [a 
against Korea. ._| proposition calling upon individu- ; ee 
SP ECIAL He also called it an expression| al members to sign statements they Indeed, Syngman Rhee, Pshi Chang-yun and their like have 
p : 
REOPENING WEEK OF $) of “political tyranny” directed at/ were not members of subversive} nothing to tear. On the contrary, as Pshi was so proud to admit, 
SEPTEMBER 5 a of expression, and the! ites WatKat yam said no} he has so far had a very good time under both Japanese and Ameri- 
SURPLUS emocratic liberties of our coun-| machinery wou set up to en- ee | 
ARMY and NAVY try in order to assure dominance of| force any such statement or in- a eae J 
OXFORDS a clique over our nation and to! vestigate authenticity of the state- 
: cancel out the democratic gains; —-—-——-———— : 
WORTH $6.50 tpi people through pain-| NAACP Local Backs BU 4-2988 E & pressing 
SELLING AT COST H } 
° er this is a violent act of inger soll Strike F BUSSIE BROTHERS 
e| political aggression ‘ against _ the) EASTON, Ja.—In a move towar 
q r : M () R 4 F: rights of free citizens, I do. not| Negro-labor unity, the local branch Insured MOVING and STORAGE 
©0907 SOUTHERN BLYD., BX.¢/2ccept it nor will I ever accept “Vane National — a ‘Local and Long Distance 
e Near Hunts Point Station e\it. Only physical violence at the) Advancement of Color eople 
service of dictatorship and tyranny,|bas voted support of the two- , : 
) os in thé sad creel Ne month old strike of 25000 Inger- Office: 960. ROGERS AVE. — a ir yp 
PLAZA RADIO hand from the workshop and edi-|Soll Rand strikers, members of Lo- Res. 2518 TILDEN AVE. se — mo 
Phone EV 7-5772 ~$lfice that the people have given|¢a! 151, United Electrical Workers, | ie aa 
me with which to serve their| independent. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FOR ALL REPAIRS cause.” phe NAACP has asked the union 
89 GRAND ST. EXT. B’KLYN Political leaders of various kinds, 1 elp fight the company's jim-)‘¥¥¥ = : eee 
| crow hiring policy. 
BILL SOLDSTEIN as well as radio commentators — PERSIAN = C q Nw 
protested the aggression on Hoy, LAMB u ¥ © a ¢ 5s ‘ 
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oy pre TTL 
a : : Fascist Is First Volunteer for Korea 
} | LONDON.—The first. man to show up in Nottingham to 


join that city’s contingent in the British army force for Korea 
was Samuel Anderson, a fascist. Wearing the emblem of -the 


; P ar a ; British Union of Fascists in his buttonhole, Anderson told news- 
The national outcry of Americans who saw the basic right to bail] Ooh" rshink it's about time someone went out to help the 


undermined by the Administration in the cases of Harry Bridges and the] Americans.” 


Communist leaders continued to rise last week. It produced some results. eg 
3 Popular protest helped win a| H-Bomb Calculations at Home 


i ' w: 
yy, Ny 9-1] verdict in a California] JASPER, Ala.—Business and political bosses of this North 


« *& 
* 


Alabama coal mine community are pressuring the federal gov- 


/  eorupcaran ep nyo ernment to locate the preposed $292,000,000 hydrogen bomb 


ff It won the court majority's hard- 
* hitting ruling warned America’s 


plant here. Mayor Ri Cain, of the neighboring village of 
Oakman, who originated the idea, says: “I don’t see why we 
nitan, “f cant get in on some of the gravy.” And the manager of 
judiciary not “to become an arm Jaspers Chamber of Commerce, James Williams, says that only 
of military policy. 4 the H-bomb plant would “completely remove this area from 

The federal authorities had de-if the Commerce Department's sub-marginal economic area list.” 
manded that bail be withdrawn on The gentlemen are obviously not worried about an explesion 
the charge that the defendants dif-}| “removing” the area altogether. After all, once the money rolls 


fered with the Administration's | in, only the workers would have to keep living here. 
Korean policies. Bridges’ bond} ° ° ° 


nm ae sine Ghee Ap-| “Sacred Mission” — or Profits? 
pellate Court granted him bail. } WASHINGTON. — The U.S. Air Force had charged .a 

an coun sillih aie al manufacturing firm with making for it hundreds of defective 
achieved in the case of the Com- life jackets for fliers in the last two years. But the same com- 


on Su munists in New York they were pany has been given a juicy new contract to turn out the “Tife 
i granted 30 days to seek bail — preservers for the Navy, to be worn by its fliers in Korea. 


| , , ' the U. S. Supreme Court or to Interestingly, the bad preservers could have been detected and 
| “ee AMY A . sutrender themselves. : rejected, but they weren't. But this is capitalism, and no 
| ATEN © A. split verdict — 2-1 — eomplied} matter how the brass and the bankers bleat about their ‘sacred 
eee with the U. S. prosecutor's dai mission in Korea, profits and bribery come first.—R.F. - 
: mand to revoke the bail which had 


i= been granted by the lower court. * 
& Chiet Justice Learned Hand of the re 10 t 1 
Appellate Court — declared he be-|. & 

lieved bond should be granted. : . 

_ He flatly contradicted the U. S. 

mam} =prosecuter who had argued there e onsumer : fi 
were “no substantial questions” 
3 left m the ease. a 
oy American Graphic Works 9 Two thousand New Yorkers will go to Washington Sept. 
Hand declared: “I regard the cmt 

case as involving substantial ques-||8 to urge immiediate Congressional adoption of a new 10- 


P tions and therefore entitling the|point plan to forestall inflation and ect consumers, the 
| | defendants to remain on bail ‘pend-|New York Tenant Welfare and prin os ope ogeermascamm aa Oe ee 


peal. last weex. 


e e * The program, announced last 
PROSECUTOR SAYPOL ap-|week, is described by Couneil 
, on es ase peared to write off the Supreme | chairman Pau! L. Ross as the “first 


Court as a dead letter for he ar-}comprebensive plan to protect the 
The decision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals m gued that no substantial questions | a. since the Korean war 
San Francisee which permitted the release of Harry Bridges | were involved, since the appellate | began. 

on bail is of historic importanee 4oday. The 2-1 decision re- | court had ruled the thought-con-| The plan includes: — 

versed a federal court judge who had—at the gevernment'’s trol Smith Act as censtitutional I. Price control with a 15 per- 
sequest—cancelled bail fer Bridges. ‘The Jongshore leader had | Legal experts felt that Chief Jus-|cent rollback of prices below June 
deen senteneed on a frameup conviction at a rigged trial for f tice Hand's disagreement on this| 15 covets. : mae 
allegedly swearing falsely that-he had not been-a Communist | vital matter was significant. . Provide prison penalties for 
Party member. The finding has great bearing on the right of The defendants now — in the 30) black marketeering. 


C at Bead , arated Bal days left them — must appeal to 3. Government guarantees that 
ee is whe ‘have bail by the the U. S. Supreme Court for bail. there will be no withholding of 


eis a The rt, as a hody, adjourns for|food from the markets by .manu- 
Below are excerpts of the Appeals eourt majority opinion: the came gg appeal. will be | facturers, canneries, wholesalers, 
made to the high court justice as- | €'C. : 
signed to this federal distsict—Jus- 4. Government surpluses to -be 


1 . ld t ° eee 
amely, te make the courts the effective instruments of execu- a os soe ang -* yo nm Be 5 g > ove a : | 
are expediency. Sow such o meee. _ 6. No increased taxes for earn- PAUL L. ROSS 
Ten of the 11 Communist lead- | igs under $5,000. cer r - 
ers have been free on $20,000 fo| 7. A 100 percent excess profits! 18¢ Minimum Wage 


° A A ek ee | 
BO ee aicrth, Caunenat| .. 8. Federal rent contre! to cover|S@t for French Labor 


Secretary Eugenc all states, no evictiens, no in-| PARIS — (ALN). — Eighteen 
io nis te curetia a year jail term | C?ases. | cents an hour is the minimum 
for contempt of the Un-American 9. Rollback of rents to June j wage set for French werkers by 
“Ht is one thmg to refrain from imterference and quite Coramittee. 30, 1947, levels, and reduction in}a. government decision adepted 
another fer the courts to become themselves the teols of mili- Legal experts eited the two| Tents for reduction of services.and | Aug. 22. The minimum is eonsid- 


iudges who granted bail te Bridges | "©P4™*- erably below that sought by 
we who hed said the ne eae 10. ‘Completion of all heusingjumions. It applies only to Paris 
ment’s demand to revoke it “was|already planned with prierity for|and other large industrial cities, 
admittedly without precedent in| hospitals, schools _ jow-cost! while empleyers in the country- 
the history of the Republic.” housing. side and smaller tewms are per- 


| w | ilitary poliey. President's decisions with respect 

MANY AMERICANS like the 3 i to Korea, Formosa, the Philippines 
editers of the St. Louis Post Dis-| majority zefused to heed the Cali-|and Indo-China, it imevitably 
patch, the Natien, the Compass | fornian s admonition that the judi-|. means a third world war. And if 
and eountless individuals -hadiciary “set their faces like flint} there is a third world war it wil] 
urged that the Communists — 9s| against this erosive subversion of} last many, many years.” 
well as Bridges — be bail. the judicial process.” | Bridges spoke out vehemently 

Prosecutor Saypol like his| * against the drive te impose thought 
counterpart in the California fed-| BRIDGES, when he stepped out control in the U. S. “I thought that 
eral court —had ar that the' of county jail after three weeks/| thought control was limited te Nazi 
defendants disa with the Ad-| imprisonment said: “I'm net out of | Germany,” he declared, “but that’s 
ministration’s -—Kerean policies : and prison because the whole eountry|not true. We are so far on our 
therefore should be jailed immedi-| is ‘in prison.” way to a police state here that it's 
ately. “Tm still remembering what} not even y. 

Saypol -preduced photostatic| Donohue (F. Joseph Donohue, the| Gus Hall, national secretary of 
copies of speeches the Commu-!/ government proseeutor) said, that} the Communist Party declared, 
nist’: had made which urged’ an|no personal belieis of a mimority | when the New York federal court 
end to the sheoting in Korea in| group are allowed in this country,”| decision came through: “W. 
order to save the lives of Ameri-| Bridges said, adding: “I was put! confident, however, that millions 
ea’s youth and the lives and rights| inte jail fer my personal epiniens.|-of Americans, irrespective of politi- 
of the Asian peoples. | I still hold those opinions and I’m | cal views, will see that ‘substantial 
' The California judges had | goi nti 3 questions’ affecting the basic rights 

, : warned: that courts “can exercise j ' gg Pope - por invelved. » 
. 3 oe only the judicial power, can apply|in Asia where “the situation in the ui support our : 

_ ie ag Pais. (1895), 156 ed lek aul must abide boy: the Far East is not war. It is more of} he concluded, ““for bail and for a 

if bodid-cudt tnt pan > “| |.eonstitution, or. they wease | to, he| a revolutionary situation... . If we|hearing by ‘the U. 5S. Supreme 
sis | | civil courts become instru-! follow through completely on the! Court. ee 
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Conscience and Guilt 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE SAID they didnt know 
about it. 
They didn’t know about the gas chambers where 
millions of human beings were murdered, their gold teeth 


chopped out first as loot, and their shoes carefully lined 


up according to size. 

They didnt know 
about the Lidice horrors, 
they said. Or the bombing 
of London's women and 
children, or the savagery in 
the Ukraine. 

The world did not ac- 
cept that easy alibi. The 
world knew that it was im- 
possible for an entire nation 


not to know of these hor- - 


rors. 
: Will we Americans 
take refuge in the same 
lame and feeble alibis for 
the shedding of imnocent 
3 blood? 
Only His Crime — or Germany's? B-29’s return from their 
terrible missions where hundreds of toris of bombs are 
dropped on Korean villages, towns and cities. The re- 
sults are “excellent” say the military reports. Excellent? 


‘Thousands of women and children are DYING IN THESE 


BOMBING RAIDS! Is that “excellent”? 
© = © 


IN THE HEARST JOURNAL-AMERICAN (August 
29, 1950, page 21), Bob Considine reports from overseas 
that “Our men have had to KILL A LOT OF YOUNG- 
STERS ... 

Considine tries to explain this horror by saying that 
Korean children are “spies” and are used .as a “cover by 
their parents in the North Korean armies! But he cannot 


cover up the sheer horror of this Dulles-MacArthur war 


against people defending their own homes and their own 
land 


“Tt is a kind of war,” he says, “that turns the stomachs 
of Americans and TURNS SOME OF THEIR MINDS 
TOO.” He tells of a young American boy now “close to a 
mental wreck in the Tokyo hospital” who had to “kill the 
little girl.” He says “it was a case of KILL THE KIDS 
or get killed.” | 

Does this sound as if the Korean people are welcom- 
ing us as liberators? Or does it not signify that we are 
surrounded by the hatred and hestility of the Korean 
peopler 

WHAT IS HAPPENING to the conscience of our 
country? 

The war-makers are trying to destroy our consciences 
and normal feelings. They want us to agree to the “neces- 
sary murder of women and children. 

' They want us to get used te the idea of destroying 
human life on a VAST SCALE. 
How else explain the cakm way in which a leading 
member of President Truman's Cabinet, Secretary of the 
Navy Matthews, urges the SLAUGHTER OF MILLIONS 
OF HUMAN BEINGS within the space of a few MINUTES 
OR HOURS through an atomic attack on the Soivet Union? 
_ How else can we exphin that New York officials 
proudly announce that they will build A-bomb shelters in 
schools and hospitals because New York must prepare for 
“at least TWO HIROSHIMA-TYPE BURSTS 
‘ These men — fathers of families, no doubt — TAKE 
IT FOR CRANTED that there must be the atomic 


slaughter of OUR OWN CHILDREN some time in the 


future! 
They join in the persecution of New Yorkers who cry 


out against atomic war and urge world agreement to de- 


stroy all A-bombs! 

We must arouse our own consciences against these 
- AMERICA MUST SPEAK out in its great human tra- 
dition against this new and terrible contempt for human 


AFRICAN AND A 


existence.” 


N DELE 


GATES to the International Students 
slovakia, applaud remarks to the Congress by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, distinguished U.S. scholar and man 
of letters. DuBois, who attended conference of the World Congress of the Defenders of Peace, told 
the students that “democracy cannot exist in the western countries while the colonial system is in 


3 
‘ 
Congress at Prague, Cz2cno- 


absurdity.” 

The Peace Information Center 
—formed last aApril—has , been 
supplying Americans with ma- 
terials and facts of various grou 
working to prevert a third world 
war and atomic catastrophe. In 
addition to the World Peace Ap- 
peal to ban the A-bomb, it has 
supplied similar maferial frem the 
International Red Cross, the 
World Council of Churches . and 
others. 

Dr. DuBois declared such at- 
tacks have but one purpose: “to 
intimidate those working for peace, 
whether in support of the World 
Peaee Appeal, the International 


Himself. 

Dr. DuBois made his statement 
via trans-Atlantic phone from 
Paris where he has been traveling. 

“I -can™’ state categorically,” he 
declared, “that there is no basis, 
in fancy or im fact, for the charge 
that the Peace Information Center 
is a representative in any way of 
-a “foreign principal.’ ” 

* 
THE NEGRO leader—a work- 
fameus anthro " 
torian—emphasized that. the . 
‘group he heads ‘is .an -enti 
American organization 
Objective. is to ‘secure peace 
prevent a third world war.” 

He said the “fantastic absurdity” 
of the Justice Department's de- 
‘mand is “demonstrated in the 
failure of the Department even te. 
indicate on whese behalf we are 


supposed to be — 


action “will net -erase the two mil- 
lion signatures already secured for 
the World Peace Appeal.” 

“I am sure,” he said, “that these 
two million signers and countless 
millions of Americans who hate 
war will defend the right to speak 
and work for peace.” 

° * 


THE WORK. of this peace 
has -been supported by many 
sands of Americans, i i 

figures im .the 


ft Arts.and Letters. He is. 
known savant, with three 
from Harvard and is a -recipien 
of honorary degrees from 
American universities. 

One of the most revered m 


head, branded as a “famtastic® 


the D of i 


' * 7 , ” 
Ot EE tt i 


2 Million in U. S. Sign A-Ban; 
DuBois Hits Foreign Agent’ Slur 


Americas signature to the World Peace Appeal passed the 2,000,000 mark last week 
as the Administration pressured the Peace Information Center to register under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Agents Act—an action Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the 


peace group, 


American cities were asked by 70 
leading public figures: to “act as’ 
one against those who -seek to 
interfere with the right to petition, 
speak or aet for peace.” 

* Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, for- 
‘mer governor of the Virgin Islands, 
and Dr. John B. Thompson, dean| 
ef the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, University of Chicago, 
issued the letter. 


4 


| The signers said they were} 


Americans who “differ” among 
themselves on many issues,’ in- 
cluding a solution “to the preblems 


ef world survival presented by the 
threat of atomic war.” But they 


would be “disloyal” if they con- 
doned for one moment “the sub- 
version of American -democracy 
manifested in these assaults and 
arrests of workers for peace.” 


The signers imcluded 1946 


Nobel Peace Prize Wisner Emily 


oY 


Greene Balch; Dean Wilner “. 
Katz, of the University of Chicago 
Law School; Dr. Kenneth Brown, 
president of Dennison niversity; 
Dr. Linus Pauling, ef the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
fermer president of the American 
Chemical Society who was deco- 
‘rated by President Truman and 
the French government - for his 


believed, they wrote, that they 


work -on atomic research. 


~— 


| 


its the 


By Robert Friedman 


“Simple Truth” — By All Means 

THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE wants the Tru- 
man government to give “reasened replies” and “simple truths” 
to the “simple les” about Wall Street imperialism that are 
“parrotted by every Communist publication and erator from 


# Union Square to Red Square.” 


Simple truths? It's the BUNK! 


j own Amos Landman, writmg 


Buh 


The Herald Tribune's 
from Formosa, declares: “In 


A Red Shanghai before my departure, several non-Communists 


munist areas-ever the Voice of 


told me that they had heard descriptions ef conditions in Com- 


America which they themselves 


i knew were untrue.” No wender that Landman has to report 


36s that _ the so-called Veiee of America and 


{ 


DUMAS . 


should be 


| tkationary leader writes 
4 ©. order to justify the Wall 


la 


whole life and works. 


, 


’s breadea sis 


4 6 cover the dial more effectively, but Radio Peking talks 4 
| =6more people in their.own tongue.” 


@ 


Now They're Distorting }Jefferso 


Jefferson, the biographer 
in the 
. ; . . t-T aman crusade against ‘eom- 
munism, this ‘historian’ has te stoop to revising jefferson’s 


Magazine. BUNK! In 


“Foreign ideology?” Jefferson wrote a Frenchman in May. 


life which the nation’s leaders are drumming into the peo- 
ple’s minds. We must -protest against the bombing of 
women and children! We must protest against the wan- 
ton and useless bloodshed in Korea! We must stand u 
against the men who tell us that only caves and bleod- 
banks are our protection against new Hiroshimas. 
We must speak out for simple human decency — 
NOW. Or be judged as aceomplices in these crimes. We 
did not accept the German people's alibi. The world 
wont accept ours, | | 


in Negro life, he founded 7 
well-known Negro magazine Crisi 
and was a director of research for 
the NAACP from 1910 to 1932 
and from 1944 to 1948. He was 
chairman of the Peace Information 


Group ‘sinee its open. 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT de- 
velopment on the front 


— 
A. i A — TI ae ewe 


peace 
occurred this week when President: 
Truman and the mayors of 192 


1793: “I continue eternally attached to the principles of 
French Revolution.” In 1791, he said: “I am i cor 


to the completion of the glorious werk ia which Franee is 


engaged,” and, “the success of the French Revolution will en- 


sure the progress of liberty in Eurepe, and its ion here.” 
“Political” revolution? In 1787, Jefferson wrote: “The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to Time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants. it is its -natural manure.” 
Was the Revolution jefferson helped to make voted in and 
accepted in an “orderly way by the British imperialists? 
fcolt’s the BUNK! +i ss 
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Federal Minimum Wage 75c; 
Puerto Ricans Get Only 35c 


WASHINGTON (FP).—A  spe- 


cial industry committee meeting 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, has rec- 
ommended a minimum wage of 
85c an hour for the men’s and 


RESERVE 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
September 30 for 
Annual Fall Dance 


VETERANS OF THE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADE 


boys’ clothing and related prod- 
ucts industry of the island, Ad- 


ministrator William R. McComb 


of the Wages and Hours division 


has reported to Labor Secretary 
Maurice~ Tobin. 

The present federal minimum 
wage is 75c an hour but the law 
provides that jhe administration 
may establish levels below that in 
special cases including industries 
in U.S. possessions. 

Acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion is regarded as a matter of 
course. The 35c level means an 
increase of llc an hour from the 


previous minimum. 


meet: ~. 


Celebrating? 


Whether it's triplets you're celebrating or not, when you 
hold a family or friendly gathering, you want to have 
it in a comfortable, well furnished hall. 


We think our Home will fit your bill. We've just had 
our face lifted and our figure streamlined and we think 
you'll be as pleased with the results as we are. 

Everything for a successful affair, party, club or union 


Hall — Restaurant — Bar 
Dinner from 5 P. M. to Closing 


Yugoslav American Home 


_ 406 West 4st Street — LO 4-8356 


Newly Deco rated 


Jade Mountain 
Quality Chinese Food 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Between 12th and 13th Streets 


GR 7-9444. 


. Special Attention to Banquets, Parties 


i 


OPENING 


SEPT. 
bth 


CATERING 


_—_-_ 


CALYPSO 


(Original Home of Calypso) 
AFRO-WEST INDIAN AND AMERICAN 


CABARET - RESTAURANT 


Excellent Tropical and American Foods - Choicest 
Wines and Liquors - Beautiful Atmosphere 

TO CLUBS, FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

BANQUETS, 


2387 Seventh Ave., NYC (bet. 139-140 Sts.) —Phone AU 3-6617 


( 
A 


RENEE M. ANDRE, President 


WEDDINGS, PARTIES, ETC. 


( formerly. Ben’s) 


university 
luncheonette 


10h University Place 


© @uality 
© Service 
© Cleanliness 
GR 7-4526 


— 


| 


RESTAURANT 


LL 


The best and targ- 
est selection of im- 


—_ 


‘Anti-Communism Not 
Enough,’ Says Paper 

The conservative Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette has issued an edi- 
icrial blast against political ®an- 
didates who bait “Communists” 
instead of offering voters a ‘sound 
program.” 

“Instead of talking about hang- 
ing Communists,” the Post-Gazette 
declared Aug. 15, the candidates 
cught to tell us what can be done 
to preserve our basic freedoms.” 
the country to another with spe- 
cial passports issued by the gov- 
ernment. The congress is demand- 
ing abolition of the pass law and 
all other discriminatory measures, 


including one which makes it im- 
possible for Africans to be repré- 


‘sented by Africans in the colonial. 


legislature. 

Another congress demand is 
for repeal of the “slave labor” 
law under which the government 
can mobilize workers for any proj- 
ects it considers important. 


Office Workers 


Map Drive for 
Wage Boosts 


By Federated Press | 
Locals of the United Office and 
Professional Workers (unaffiliated) 
were called upon by the interna- 
tional union Aug. 22 to start an 
immediate campaign for pay in- 
creases, opening negotiations 
wherever possible, to meet living 
cost boosts since the Korean war. 
At least--10 percent has been 
added to the average worker’s 
food bill, UOPWA officials charg- 
ed in their letter to local unions. 
The attempt to place the blame 
for price increases on _hoarders 
alone is a “phony smokescreen,” 
they said, pointing out that “you 
can’t hoard bread, milk or tele- 


vision sets and prices on these 
items have gone up.” 

The union blasted the economic 
control legislation before Congress 
which, ~it charged, “really puts 
floors under prices to guarantee 
rich profits to business” by pro- 
viding that no price cantrol may 
be established until a wage freeze 
iS imposed. : 

As part of its immediate a. pl 
lative program, the union urged a 
100 percent excess profits tax, ef- 
fective price controls with a _roll- 
back to Feb. 1, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, enactment of FEPC 
legislation and the arrest and pros- 
ecution of profiteers, speculators 
and rent gougers. 

At the same time the union 


warned that big business and its 
spokesman were using the interna- 
tional crisis “to whip up war hys- 
teria” and to silence as “unpa- 
triotic” protests of the people 
against being forced into privation. 


THE TELEVISION SHOWS 
WHILE YOU 


PURE FOOD 


BAR AND-GRYJ. - 


OK Police State 


(Continued from Page 5) 
the Administration's police-state 
proposals. | 

But, lined up behind House 
Majority Leader John McCormack 
(D-Mass.), the Administration 
backed the Wood bill and sent it 
to the Senate. The Senate is sched- 
uled to vote on the McCarran 
police-state omnibus early next 


week, Many of. the provisions of 
the Wood bill are already in this 


package proposal. 

Opponents of the measure called 
for an outburst of protests from 
every section of the country to 
prevent sage of any police- 
state legislation in the Senate. 


BRIGHTON FILM 
CIRCLE 


Presents 
Shelem Aleichem’s Masterpiece 


“LAUGHTER 
THROUGH 
TEARS” 


(Narrated in Yiddish—English tities) 

Alse: 

National Dances of the USSR > 

Saturday and Sunday, Sept 2-3 

Twe showings each night—8:30, 10:30 
Social Entertainment 


3200 CONEY ISLAND AVE., 
Brookiya 


83e plus tax 


arent 


TO 


Fight 


FUND 


ALL FRIENDS 
LABOR — PEACE — FREEDOM 


GIVE NOW TO 
| #$200.000 


v 


OF 


Back 
DRIVE 


STEP UP THE FIGHT TO 


GRANT BAIL TO THE II 


Defeat All Fascist Legislation 


Bring the Message of Peace and Freedom 


to the American People 


Rush All Funds to: 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A., 
35 East 12 St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Ig IO Oa a, 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 

“THE WAVE,” the all-time Mexican 
classic telling the ‘pictorially beautiful 
story of fisherm in a small village and 
of their Btruggh toward bettering their 
working and living conditions, will be 
presented this Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings, Sept. 2 and 3, at comfortably cool 
77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Alse “Namat- 
jira,’ new Australian color film .. . plus 
Czech puppet film “Mr. Prokouk’s Temp- 
tation.” A social with refreshments in the 
Art Room. Auspices: Midtown Film Circle. 
Two showings each night, 8:30 and 10:30. 
Donation 83c plus tax. 

RENT PARTY and film “Without Preju- 
dice,” thie Saturday evening. Dancing and 
refreshments at 62 Pitt St. 

GALA PARTY and film “Meet John 
Doe,’ plus North Korea this Saturday 
evening. Dancing and refreshments. 2315 
Seventh Ave. 

STUCK IN TOWN for weekend? Cheer 
up at Tompkins Square YPA, Saturday 
night. Dancing, entertainment, refresh- 
ments in cool, spacious clubroom. No 
fuss, no fancy dress. 95 Ave. B (cor. 6th 
St.), top floor. Contribution T75c. 


| Brooklyn 


SHOLEM ALEICHEM’S “Laughter Thru 
Tears.”’ delightfully moving tale of Jewish 
iife in old Russia, narrated in Yiddish 
with English titles, will be presented this 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, at 3200 
Coney Island Ave. On the same program 
“National Dances of the USSR.” Social 
and refreshments in “the Rose Room. 
Auspices: Brighton Film Circle. Two show- 
ings each night, 8:30 and 10:30. Donation 


S3c plus tax. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


“THE WAVE,” the all-time Mexican 
classic telling the pictorially beautiful 
story of fishermen in a small village and 
of their struggle toward bettering their 
working and living conditions, will - be 
presented this Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings, Sept. 2 and 3, at comfortably cool 
77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Also “Namat- 


121 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


N.¥.C. 
4 


Two showings ; 
*Dopation 83c plus tax, 


jira,” new: Australian color film ... plus 
Czech puppet film “Mr. Prokouk’s Temp- 


tation.” A social with refreshments in the | 
"10:30. ASS 


Art Room, mony (42 ty Fr serge al 


PILM “Meet John Doe” and Chaplin 
shorts. Two showings, 8 and 10 p.m. This 
ig the first in a series of films to be 
shown at 3 Ave. B. 


HIKE AND PICNIC te Bronx River 
Parkway, Sunday, Sept. 3, 11 a.m. Meet 
241st Si. and White Plains Rd. subway 
station. All invited. Sponsored by The 
Vagabonds and the Poetry Guild. 


JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! De- 
lightfully cool studio. Folk dancitig, socia). 
Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16th st. 


Bronx 


PILM “Two Anonymous Letters” and 
"1848." Sunday, 1311 Intervale Ave. This 
ig the third in the series of films being 
shown. Dancing and refreshments. Two 
showings, 8 and 10 p.m. 


Brooklyn 


SHOLEM ALEICHEM’S “Laughter Thru 
Tears,’’ delightfully moving tale of Jewish 
life in old Russia, narrated in Yiddish 
with English titles, will be presented this 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, at 3200 
Coney Island Ave. On the same program 
“National Dances of the USSR.” Social 
and refreshments in the Rose Room. 
Auspices’ Brighton Film Circle. Two ghow- 
ings each night, 8:30 and 10:30. Donation 
S3c. plus tax. 


Coming 


PEACE PICNIC of the German Ameri- 
can will be held at National Hall, 65-13 
38th Ave., Woodside, on Saturday, Sept. 
9, noon through evening. Goulash, dinner, 
refreshments, gala entertainment. Adm. 
3c, including tax. Children free. 


= 
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35 cents per tine te the 
Dally Worker 
4@ cents per tine in fhe 
(Weekend) Woeorter~ 
6 werds constitate a line 
Minimum charge 3 tines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 
Dally Werker: 


RATES: 


Previeus day at neces 
For Menday’s issue’ 
Friday at 4 p.m. 


Weckend Worker: 
7 Previews Wednesday 


espe 


- 


Saturday 
_ MORNING 


9:00- WNBC—Platter Playground 
News 
waa-Chidvet's Show 
WCBS—This is New York 
Ww News, Morning Melodies 
9:15-WOR—Frank Sinatra Records 
9:30-WNBC—Coffee in Washington 
WCBS—Galen Drake 
WOR—McCanns at Home 
10:06-WNBC-NMind Your Manners 
WOR-News—Henry liadstone 
WCBS—Family Party 
10:15-WOR—Tele Kid Test 
WQxXR—Young People’s Music 
10:30-WNBC—Mary Lee Taylor 
-. WCBS—Look Your Best 
WNYC—Music Maestro 
10°45-WOR—Let's Go—Talk 
11:00-WNBC—Mind Your Manners 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Franklin Record Shop 
WCBS—News , 
WQxXR—Gilbert and Sullivan Concert 
11:05-WCBS—Let’s Pretend 
11:15-WOR—Rudy Vallee Show 
11:38-WNBC—To be announced 
WJIZ—At Home with Music 
WCBS—Junior Miss—Comedy 
WOQxXR—Violin Personalities 
WNYC—Pals of P.A.L. 


AFTERNOON 


2:00-WOR—Man on the Farm 
WJZ—Home Gardener 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WNBC—News; Recorded Music 
WOQxXR—News;: Luncheon Concert 

12:15-WNBC—Public Affairs 

12:30-WNBC—Lopez, Orchestra 
WOR—News; The Answer Mand 
WJZ—News; American Parmer 
WCBS—Grand Centra) Station 

1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Lorraine Sherwood 
WJZ—Navy Hour 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WQXR—News; Midday Symphony 

1:30-WNBC—Chicago Round Table 
WOR—Recorced Music 
WJZ—Roger Dan Show 
WCBS—Give and Take, Quiz 

2:00-WNBC—Voices Down thy Wind 
WJZ—Operetta Matinee 
WCBS—All-Gir) Orchestra 
WNYC—Opera 
WOQXR—News; Record Review 

2:30-WNBC—U. 8S. Army Band 

: WCBS—Stephens Orchestra 
: WOQOXR—Movie Music 

3:00-WNBC—To be announced 
WOR—<Allan Kent Show 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 


WiIZ—Jazz Concert 
3:30-WJZ—Music Festival 
WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 
4:00-WCBS—Racing 

' WQXR—News; Music a 
$:15-WCBS—Vet’s News 
4.30 WNBC—Slim Bryant Orch. 
‘WJZ—Record Music 

WCBS—Music Festival 
5.00-WNBC—Goodman Show 

WOR—Polly Benson, sketch 

WJZ—Tea and Crumpets 

-WCBS—Ray. Stevens Orch. 

WNYC—Haeands Across the 8ea 

WQxXR—News; Keyboard Artists 

WOR—To be announced 

WQxR—Cocktaii Time 

WCBS—Stan Dougherty Show 


EVENING 


3:00- WNBC—News 
WOR—Lyle Van, News 
WJZ—News, Albert Warner 
WCBS—News 
. WQXR—Theatre of Dance 
WNYC—Ballet Time 
6:15-WNBC—Bob Considine 
WCBS—News 
6:30-WNBC—Symphony Previews 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WOR—News 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WOxR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WOR—Sports 
WJZ—Rex Koury, Organ 
7:00-WOR—Richard L. Tobin 
WNBC—Voices and Events 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WJZ—Del! Trio 
- WNYC -Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News; On Stage 
7:15-WOR—Answer Man 
7:30-WCBS—Vaughn Monroe 
WOR—Comedy of Errors 
WNBC—Joe Wi Maggio Show 
WJZ—Buzz Adlam 
WQxX R—Scenes from Opera 


8:00-WNBC—Saturday Dancing 
WOR—Twenity Questions 
WOQXR—News Sympnony dal 
WJZ—Dixieland Jambake 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
8:30-WOR—Quiz Show | 
WJZ—Hollywood Byline 
WCBS—The Line-Up 
WNYC—Gilbert and Sullivan Theatre 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—tTrue or False 
WCBS- Gangbdusters 
WJZ—Brokenshire Show 
WQxXR—Great Conductors 
9:30-WNBC—Tales of Texas Rangers 
WCBS—My- Favorite Husband 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
10:00-WNBC—Chamber Music Society 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 


oo 


“SHOPPER 


S‘ GUIDE 


Business Machines 


TYPEWRITERS 


mimeos — adders: 


od 
Repairs - Sales - Rentals: 
UNION SHOP 


‘MU 2-2978 


Electrolysis 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 


~ Leer ‘vy? 
; Rid Yourself OF 
HAIR FOREVER: 
’ per treatment fameus e2 
$7 perts remeve enwapnted oa): 
permanentty trom face, arms 
tegs er sedy. Privacy. ten 
sationa) new methed. Quick resuits 
Lewered costs! Men sise tresire 
Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 84th St iadj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 * LO 33-4218 


Insurance 


— 


1 | Tel. JErome 7-0022 


ISOLDEN BROY fue 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


aR txinds of tasuranece tacinding sete- 


ete. 
GR 53-3826, 


MOVING e@ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
3k th 8 8=§€6<CR 97-2457 


mear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


Opticians and Uptometrists 


IN QUEENS Officia) (WU : 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING 8. KARP 


89-08—164 St. (epp. Macy’s), Jamaica 
Open Men., Wed., Fri... 9:30 A.M. te 8 P.M. 
Tues... Thurs., Sat. 9:30 te 6 — OL 8-2952 


Optometrist | 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Official [WO B’kiyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 am.-7 p.m. 
CLOSED. SATUBDAY JULY & AUGUS! 
“K*YES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official [WO Brons Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 


Oficial IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. 34th 8t., near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — Li) 3$-3248 


j. P. FREEMAN. Opt. 


Restaurants 


MOUNTAIN 
197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-0444 


@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention te Parties & Banquets 


Faneral Directug for the (WU 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCES AVE... Grooklyn. N. £ 
Day Phene Night Phone 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


In Your Neighborhood 


| 


10:00-WNBC—Nationa; Radio 


WJZ—Al Trace Orch. 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Concert Hall—Mozart. 
WQxR—Wings of Song 
10:30-WNBC—Grand Ole Opry 
WJZ—Dance Music : 
WCBS—Sing It Again—Cont. 
WQXR—New Records 


a 2a MORNING 


8:35- WNEW—Childrth’s Playhouse 
¥:00-WNBC—World New: 
WJZ—Sunday Morning Music 
WCBS—World News 
WOR—Harry. Hennessy, News 
9:15-WNBC—The Cumic Weekly Man 
WOR—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Organ Music 
9.30-WOR—Sunday Chapel 
WJZ—The Voice of Prophecy 
9:45- WNBC—Male Quartet 
WCBS—Paul Roberts 
Pulpit 
WOR—News; Henry Gladstone 
WJZ—Message of Israe) 
WCBS—Churchb of the Air 
WOQxR—News 
10:30- WNBC—Children’s four 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WOR—Dinah, Perry and Frank 
WNYC—Scenes from Opera 
WQxR—News 
WCBS—Church of the Air (Cont'd) 
11:00-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
WOR—Henry Gladstone 
11:15-WOR—Brunch—Dorothy and Dick 
WJZ—Frank and Ernest, Talk 
WCBS—World News Report 
11:30-WNBOC—Charles McCarthy, News 
WNYC— Young ‘Artists 


AFTERNOON 


12:00-WNBC—Jinx faikenburg 
WCBS—Invitation to Learning 
WOR—John Steele 
WJZ—Next Week in N. YY. 
WNYC—Mic1‘ay Symphony 
WQAR—News; Symphonic Varieties 
12:30-WNBC—Arthur Treacher Show 
WOR- News -Meivin Elliots 
WCBS- -invitation to Learning 
WCBS—News Reports 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WQAR—Record Music 
12:45-WOR—John Wyatt 
WQxXR—Musical Specialties 
1:00-WNBC— American Forum 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Religious Talk 
WNYC—New Records 
WcCBS—Charles Collingwood 


1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
1:30-WNBC—The Eternal] Light 
WJZ—National Vespers 
WOR—The Snow Shop 
WCBS—Columbia Pops 
2:00-WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WCBS—The Choraliers 
WNBC—NBC Theatre 
WJZ—This Week 
WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Concert 
WQxXR—News; Orchestral Melodies 
2:30-WOR—Challenge of Yukon 
WJIZ—Mr. President 
3:00-WOR-—Bobby Benson 
WNBC—The Truitts © 
. WIZ—Music With The Girts 
WCBS—Invitation to Music 
WNYC—Music ftom Canada 


3:30-WNBC—Quiz Kids 
WOR—Hartley, Sketch 
4:00-WNBC—Diagnosis:- Homicide 
WJZ—Revival Hour 
WOR—Hopalong Cassidy 
WNYC—Chamber Music 
4:30-WNBC—High Adventure . 
WOR—Private Investigator 
WJZ—Golf Tournament 
WCBS—The Symphonette 
WNYC—Composers’ Series 
»:00-WOR--The’ Shadow 
WNBC—The Big Guy 
WJZ—Sammy. Kaye 
WCBS—Music for You 
WQxXR—News; Melodies of Old Vienna 
3:W-WOR--—Detective My-sceries 
WNBO—Harveat of Stars 
WJZ—Think Past 
WCBS—Sunday at the Chase 


BVENING 


6:00-WNBC—The Catholic Hour 
WCBS—Rate Your Mate 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folksongs 
WJZ—News 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WQxR—News; String Quartet 

8 15-WJZ—Don Gardner 

6:30-WNBC—Tex William’s Show 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WNYC—Music 

7:00-WNBC—$1.000 Reward, Sketch 

WOR—Affairs of Peter Saiem 
WCBS—Guy Lombardo 
WJZ—Vauices That Live 
WNYO—Masterwork Fur 
WOQXAR—News; New Records 

7:05-WQXR—New Records 

7 :30-WNBC—The Saint 
WOR—News 
WJZ—Mr @elone 
WCBS—Hit the Jackpot 

8:00- WNBC—Sam Spade, sketch 
WOR—Singing Marshal 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Pause that Refreshes 
WQXR—News; Symphony Hal) 

8°30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 

. WOR—Under Arrest 

WCBS—Dave Rose Show 
WNYC—Keyboard Masters 

9:00-WOR—Sylivan Opera 
WJZ—Al Jolson 
WCBS—Rate Your Mate 
WNYC—Health Talk Stries 

® 15-WJZ—Louelle Parsons Show 

9:30-WNBC—Top Secret 
WJZ—Crossroads 
WCBS—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 

10:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WJZ—Jimmy Blaine Show 
WOR—Boomer Jones 
WCBS-.Carnation Show 
WQxXR—News; Record Review 

10:15-WJZ—Love Letters 

10:30-WNBC—Bob Crosby Show 
WJZ—Jackie Robinson Show 
WOR—Heartbeat in the News 


WCBS—One Nation Indivisible 
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Paul Strand’s Film—The Wave’ 
At Midtown atin Cirele, Sept. 2-3 


A "MEXICAN FISHERMAN i in a scene : ieee Paul Strand’s 
powerful labor film “The Wave” which will be shown tor the first 
time in many months at the Midtown Film Circle, 77 Fifth Ave. 
this Saturday and Sunday night, Sept. 
habitants of a Mexican fishing village as its actors, “The Wave’ tells 
the story of a fishermen’s strike, in which the men have to learn the 
hard wav to resist the “divide-and-conquer” tactics of the big fish 
monopoly. It has a music score by the famed Mexican composer 
Sylvestre Revueltas. The film will be shown twice each evening at 
8:30 and 10:30. There will also be a continuous social in the Art 
Room. Admission to both film and social is 83 cents plus tax. 


2 and 3. Using ‘be real in- 


——— 


Soviet Film Closes 
Summer Series by 


Brighton Film Circle 


The summer series of outstand- 
ing films shown at the Brighton 
Film Circle, 3200 Coney Island 
Avenue, will close.on Saturday and 
Sunday, 
showing of the famous Soviet film. 
“Laughter Through Tears,” along 
with the “National Dances of the 
USSR.” | 

Based on a group of stories 
by Sholem Aleiclhem, “Laughter 
Through Tears” gives an unforget- 
table picture of Jewish life in 
ezarist Russia, shot through with 
the humor and tenderness that 
have won undving fame for the 
author in all corners of the globe. 
The central story 1s the hilarious 
tale of the he-goat and the she- 
goat, and around it are woven 
other well-known stories. In “Na- 
tional Dances.” the sudience is 
given a superb study of the out- 


PRINTS 


Complete Line of 
Finest Reproductions 


CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


44" St. Gallery 


133 W. 44th ST., N.Y.C. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


s STREET 


Today Through Tuesday 
With the Fameus Dedger Himseif 
“JACKIE ROBINSON STORY” 


Rebert Mitchum - Burgess Meredith 
“THE STORY OF G.I. JOE” 


' . 
s 7 s si 


Sept. 2 and 3, With a . 


sianding folk-dances of the Soviet 
Union. 7 


Both films will be shown twice 
8:30 and at 
10.30 p.m. There is a social all 
evening in the Rose Room. The 


admission to both films: and so- 
cial is 83 cents plus tax. 


each. evening, at 


sso gmgueneagagonagenepegs aoe 


Midtown Film Circle 


Presents 


The Great Pro-Labor Film 


~ THE WAVE" 


(A fishermen’s strike in a Mexican 
village told with picterial beauty) 
Directed and photographed by 
Paul Strand 


Also: 


“Namatyira” 
First showing of color-film 


aboriginal art in Australia 


SAT. and SUN. EVES., SEPT. 2% and % 
Twe showings each night: 8:30 & 10:30 


Social— refreshments 83c plus tax 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 


(off 1Sth Steet) 


‘ 


—— 


FRENCH FILM Repertory 


NOW PLAYING! 


Symphonie Pastorale 
Children of Paradise 


Last Day Saturday, Sept. 2 
DEDEE and BLIND DESIRE 


wear $4* ST. GRS6975 


i } 


er — —_ 


Wine 


ae Lux Releose 


“Here aire a sly, sexy and romantic tale 
about the composer Offenbach, beautifully 
played by Pierre Fresnay.” Winsten, Post 


134 \ 


mU 8.0 
Sth AVE. & S8th ST. 


LABOR DAY Greetings 


from 


ARTKINO PICTURES, Inc. 


and 


STANLEY THEATRE 


STANLEY 


mie Ave., bet. 
42 & 41 Sits. 


ever Pate 


in your memory.” 


: see it!’ 


“The most brilliant, the most powerful film I have 
—CROWTHER, N. Y. Times | 


“.7\/\/\/ Top rating! This materpiece will cling 


—Daily Compass 


“One of the most powerful films ever screened.” 


—Herald Tribune 


“Words cannot describe this masterpiece. You must 
—YGLESIAS, Daily. Worker 
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GREETINGS 
to the 3ist Anniversary of the 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


and 


The Worker 


on 


LABOR DAY 1950 


New York County, 
Communist Party, N. Y. State 


The Members of 
Local 140, 
United Furniture Workers 
of America 
extend greetings of support 
to a fighting workers’ 


newspaper 


For Peace and Socialism 


RAILROAD CLUBS, || 


Communist Party 
of New York 


We Social Service Workers of the — 
White Collar Section Greet 


The Worker 
on this LABOR DAY, 1950 


We pledge all our efforts towards building 
a strong, united labor movement led by our 


vanguard, the Communist Party. This is our 
best contribution to “Social Service.” This 
is the best guarantee that we will success- 
fully stop the Wall Street imperialists and 
their political lackeys, who wish to engulf 
our country and the whole world in war and 


fascism. We will go to the working class, 


to its staunchest ally, the Negro people, to 
all decent Americans, we will explain the 


issues and we will win. 


ies 


Labor Day Creetings! 
We fight with American workers. 


for peace and democracy 


PEOPLE'S THEATRE SECTION, 
Cultural Division, N. Y. State 


} 


Greetings | Electrical Workers, A.F.L. 


greet The Worker 


RADIO SECTION, CP | 
N. Y. County 


unabridged rights 


'| Unite for peace and labor's 


Greetings 
LABOR DAY 
1950 


Members of 
United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery 
Industry 


Greetings to 


| THE WORKER 
the Newspaper that fights for peace 
and labor’s rights 


from 
THE WHITE COLLAR SECTION, 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


FUR WORKERS FOR PEACE 


Send Labor Day Greetings to the 


Daily Worker 


PEOPLE’S CHAMPION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE, 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


» 


We hail your efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict, 


to secure the outlawing of all atomic weapons and to prevent the outbreak of a 
Third World War. We salute your consistent fight for labor’s rights, for full civil 


rights for the Negro people and against the fascist poison of anti-Semitism. 


PROGRESSIVE FUR WORKERS OF THE 


MANUFACTURING, DRESSING AND DYEING INDUSTRIES 
: OF NEW YORK 
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Labor Day | 
— Greetings 


FOR A LASTING PEACE 


Greetings 


to the only daily newspaper | THAT WILL BE WON 


that. fights for 


| PEACE - CIVIL RIGHTS | 
DEMOCRACY 


against Wall Street’s drive 


~~ >a & 


Greetings 


to 


THE WORKER 


LABOR DAY 1950 


A GROUP OF PRINTERS 


i i 


ie SS SSDS DS SS © & S @ & 


for War and Fascism. 


From the employes of 
PROMPT PRESS 


GREETINGS m 


to the men and women of labor 


the world over, who fight for 


peace, democracy and a better 
world built on the fruits of their 
labor. to a fighting newspaper 


Greetings 


Cultural Division, from 


Communist Party, N.Y. State FURNITURE WORKERS 


Greetings to our great Communist Party and to our 
press, the Daily Worker, The Worker and the Harlem 
edition of The Worker—for their magnificent leadership 
in our daily struggle for peace and freedom for the geared for war. 


complete liberation of our people and class. from workers in the 
MUSICIANS FOR PEACE |, 
HARLEM REGION, COMMUNIST PARTY 


Benjamin J. Davis, Chairman DISTRIBUTIVE INDUSTRY 


Horace Marshall, Secretary 
lith A. D. Section 13th A. D. Section 
12th A. D. Section 14th A. D. West Section 


ms Greetings 


Culture cannot survive 


under an economy 


rey —B. G. 


In appreciation and support of 
THE WORKER 
Compliments of a friend who 


for its constant effort in the fight for Serr aaa | 
_ PEACE, CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE RIGHT 1K. B x 0 N X 


TO SEEK AND TEACH THE TRUTH 


A Group of College Teachers. ; ; : D F N T | ." T S 


Let us have peace and 
tranquility in 1950. 


A FRIEND 
For Civil Rights and Peace | ~_- an i —|\| Greetings to our Party and press Labor Day Greetings 


for an Ironclad Alliance of 
-fighters for peace and Negro labor and the Negro People. 


LABOR DAY 1950 Greetings to Pa 
THE WORKER | 
From B 2 from 


‘ Students of Section ll : il 


A GROUP OF 


— 


llth A.D. Section, 
JAMAICA SECTION, CP Harlem Communist Party 


= 


—— ———— — _- —— = - — . — 


—— Labor Day Greetings 
World Citizens greet a ee ee For Peace 
Salute to our Party on its ||| and a new and better world. bibdate Wackuas 


} I : Cultural Division, N. Y. State CP 
THE WORKER 3ist birthday and to our DENNIS (2 Weeks Old) : 


. . on Labor Day paper, both indispensable , 


wus fe ee Bora poR DAY. | - LABOR DAY 1950 


FAWN SEE DAT that the Daily Worker serve to focus its dynamic ad. 
FRED KUDAI NASSAU SECTION, CP Greetings ) vigorous press on the spotlight of peace. — 

LARRY MARKS : : hae RANK AND FILE, 

oe eegep ae | 2 | ee “te es PAINTERS LOCAL“905 —— 


, > #% ¢ SS Pi . 
S ~ 
— = 


~— 
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Un-Americans 


(Continued from Page 3) 
eral’s subversive list. That was “a 
blow,” he said. Another instru- 
ment which helped him see the 
error of his ways was Howard 
Rushmore of Hearst’s New York 
Journal American whom White 
described: as “a New York news- 
paperman.'' Rushmere convinced 
him he was being exploited by a 
“foreign tyranny” when he worked 
with progressive groups opposed 
to Ee i and discrimination, he 
said. 

White declared he still is on the 
side of Negro rights but that he 
believes America is 
country in the world.” 

“Jimcrow and the rest of it, 
we all know, are on the decline,’ 
said White. Implictly admitting 
that this was a pretty extravagant 
claim, White immediately added, 
“in any case it’s our family affair, 
to be solved by Americans in the 
peaceful, democratic American 
way. 

Only two committee members 
were present to hear White, 
chairman Rep. John S. Wood (D- 
Ga) and Rep. Francis Walter (D- 
Pa). Dixiecrat Wood congratulated 
White on the “contribution he 
made. Walter said White's testi- 
mony gave new ammunition for 
passage of the Wood (Mundt- 
Nixon) police-state bill. 

Remaining members of the 
commitee turned up later when 
counsel Frank Tavenner called 
Nathan Witt to the stand. 

Witt was followed to the witness 
stand by Charles Kramer, whose 
work with the LaFollette Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 


i" 


AN IWO DRUGGIST 


SUPERIOR 
DRUG CO. 


915 COLUMBUS AVE. 
GEORGE ZUCKOFF, Prop. 


AC 2-0290 


“the freest' 


_ 


other New Deal agencies won him 
a reputation as a brillian research 
analyst. He was one of three New 
Dealers who Pressman said last 
/Monday were members of a Com- 
munist group in 1933. 

Questions directed to Kramer by 
Counsel Tavenner showed the ac- 
tivities which the committee re- 
gards as “criminal,” as follows: 

® Opposition to President Tru- 
man’s agression against Korea. 

® Opposition to the Truman 
Doctrine in Greece and Turkey and 
attempting to influence _ trade 
unions members to express their 
position in letters: to Congress. | 

® Participation in the prepara- 
tion of the defense of the Holly- 
wood Ten now in prison as victims 
of the Un-American Committee. 

Kramer declined to answer many 
questions, invoking his rights un- 
der the Constitution. 

In abittcr interchange with Rep. 
Nixon, Kramer declared: “If you 
are asking whether I believe the 
Acdministration’s adventure in Ko- 
reu is against the interests of the 
American people, I will say I cer- 
tainly do.” 


To committee questions design- 
ed to smear him with the mud 
dished out by Chambers and Eliza- 
beth Bentley two years . ago, 
Kramer answered unequivocally. 
He declared categorically that he 
had never engaged in espionage. 

In a tone of specious reason- 
abless, Rep. Walter asked Kramer 
how it was possible for Pressman, 
whom Kramer had long regarded 
as a friend, to come before the 
committee and name himgas a 
member of a “subversive” grouw. 

“I'm not an-expert in abnormal 
psychology and I have no idea,” 
retorted Kramer. 


Rep. Nixon, who fancies himseli 
a sort of “Mister District Attor- 
ney, interpose: “You are a loyal 
American?” 

“IT am,” said Kramer. 

“Can a man be a loyal American 
and a member of the Communist 


Party?’ asked Nixon. 


“I believe he can,” said Kramer. 


Neither Kramer, nor John Abt, 
general counsel for the Progressive 
Party, was permitted to read their 
statements before the committee. 
Kep. Walter, acting as chairman, 
ireluctantly agreed to place them 
in the record, however. 


“The course upon which the 
'gevernment of our country has em- 
barked threatens catastrophe for 
the nation and its peoples,” said 
Abt in his statement. “The unde- 
clared war it is waging in Korea, 
‘at a heavy cost in American life, 
-and its military intervention in the 
internal affairs of China, violate 
the interest of the American peo- 
ple and threaten the peace of thc 


i. i A 


RADIO and 
TELEVISION 
need Repair? 


Cambridge Radio Corp. 
154 Seventh Ave. (cor. 19th St.) 
New York 11, N. Y.—CH 3-9871 


ROX Y 


Card and Gift Shop 
Giceting cards for all occasions 
CIFTS AT DISCOUNT 


131 WEST 50th STREET 
N.Y.C. Ci 6-8136 


MEMO: 


Our ad appears in the Shopper’s Guide 
column — a good way to support THE 
WORKER—BOB RAVEN, Vet A.L.B. 


Flowers and fruit baskets for every occasion. 


Simply phone Rebert 


at GR 3-8357. Prompt delivery anywhere. 


j 


world. .'. . © am confident that, 
despite the efforts to silence all 
opposition, the peace-loving dem- 
ocratic spirit of the American peo- 
ple will assert itself against these 
policies and reverse them.” 

Abt was once a high — 
New Dealer, having been a specia 
assistant to the Attorney General 
in charge of prosecuting anti-trust 
violations, Prior to that he was 
assistant general counsel of the 
Works Progress Administration. 
For several years, until June, 1945, 
he was special counsel to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, a 
post he left to become general 
counsel for the Progressive Party. 


Jeff. School 
Sets Program 


For Fall Term 


The 1950 Fall Term catalog of 
the Jefferson School of Social 
Science, 16th St. and Avenueof the 
Americas was isseud Friday, an- 
nouncing. a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Marxist studies in all fields 
and handsomely decorated with a 
symbolic plea for peace. 

Registration for the Fall Term 
begins Sept. 5 for the Institute of 
Marxist Studies, and Sept. 18 for 
all other courses. 

The catalog lists 81 different 
short-term ‘courses, with 116 class 
sections, in the fields of Economics 
and Politics, History, Philosophy, 
Science, Literature; Music, Art, 
Writing Woskshops, ArtWorkshops 
and Children’s courses. 

There are also 28 sections of the 
full-year Institute of Marxist 
Studies, on three levels—First Year, 
Second Year and Third Year. 

Featured in the Fall Term pro- 
gram are I7 classes on Tuesda 
nights for members of the Labor 
Youth League. 


Peace Picnic on 


Despite Runaround 


A Peace Picnic sponsored by the 
German American news-magazine 
will be held despite efforts of 
racists and pro-war pressure 
groups to intimidate the owners of 
picnic grounds, 

Unable to obtain use of the 
Maple Grove Pienic Park, the 
German American investigated 
and discovered the owners were 
giving evasive reasons for can- 
celling the date. Real reason is 
believed to be pressure from war- 
mongering, groups in the commu- 
nity, who: also disapprove of the 
German American’s policy of wel- 
coming everyone, regardless of 
color. — 


The picnic will be held at the 
National Hall and Park, 65-13 
Thirty-eighth Avenue, Woodside, 
L. 1., om Saturday, Sept. 8. The 
grounds are accessible to ail via 
the IRT or BMT to 69th St. on 
Flushing, or 8th Ave. subway to 
65th St. Greenpoint-Brooklyn bus’ 
stops at door. 


: 


TOP ENTERTAINMENT 
POLL STAPF @ FUN FOR EVERTONE 
ALi, SPOBTS @ AERTS and CRAFTS 
FIRED CERAMICS 


: Keserve now for 


: 


‘ 


Raven Flowers, Inc., 


ROSH HASHONAH 
HOLIDAY 


Efienrviie, N. YF. ) Elien-sille 
City Phone: Ti t-6204 


a, RESERVE NOW 


— HOTEL CAPITOL 


Workers to Pay 
For War Moves, 
LRA Says 


“The Tryman administration is 
out to saddle American workers 
with the cost of its far-flung milit- 
ary adventures.” Labor Research 
Association said, in the September 
issue of its Economic Notes just 
published. 

A worker earning $3,000 a year 
will be taxed 20 percent more 
under the new Truman tax pro- 
posals, Economic Notes showed. 


of $100,000 would be taxed. only 
13.7 percent more. 

Further examples of how Wall 
Street profiteers are making money 
hand over fist.as workers’ standard | 
of atc be pushed lower were also 
proved by use of government and 
Wall Street figures. - eM 

In addition the extent of U. S. 
foreign investments, U. S. capital’s 
stake in Korea, samples of arms 
profiteering, and other exposes of 
American imperialism were shown 
in Economic Notes. 


SAMMY BAUGH ot the Wash 
ington Redskins set the all-time na- 


tional football league record for 
passes completed in one season 
when he connected with 210 in 


But a capitalist with a net income 


1947. 


BUCHANAN, NEW YORK 
The nearest vacdtion resort from 


EXCELLENT FOOD ° 
FOR RESERVATIONS, 


Camp Followers of the Trail 


Pleasant Atmosphere, Good Entertainment, Lectures, Dancing, Sports, 
Tennis, Volley Ball, Ping Pong, Shoffie Board, Swimming, ete. 
$39.00 PER 


* Peekskill Station 


New York City 


WEEK ee NO TIPPING 
CALL PEEKSKILL 17-4570 


ACCORD, WN. Y. 


Your children have fua with eur staf? of & 
trained counsellors from 6 A.M. te 8 P.M 
THIRD YEAR OF OUR DAY CAMP 
Parents are free all the more te enjey ALL 
SPORTS — clay tennis court. targe aature! 
peel, arts and crafts: leather, metal, ceramics 
Relax confidently at night—reving beby sitters 
Special facilities fer infants tee 
RATES FROM $40 
Speciai reduction en 4-week stay 
New York Office — ORegen §-5860 


“a 7 


os in Reserve Now for ) 


ROSH HASHONAH 
HOLIDAY 


ROOM 610 — 1 UNION SQUARE 
New York 3, N. Y. 
AL 5-6960 AL 5-6961 


I sports, records. CHILDREN’S COUNSELLOR. 
B Aduits $45. Children $30. INQUIRE SPECIAL 


Y |] Hameurcen. 


.| LIGHT, sunny reum, modern conveniences. 


ARROWHEAD 
q 
LODGE 


_ ROOM-APARTMENT SHARE WANTED | 


| baby sit, light duties. Chelsea, Village. 


Te 


pine lake lodge— 


ROSH HASHONAH — 5 FULL DAY§ $35 


Gshing. . Seating. swimming ortvate iteke, 


FAMILY RATES. Write ow call MANYA 
Kenezea Lake, New York. 


Jeffersonville 212-8 @ City Eves.—CL 6-7673 


— Go the Co-op Way — 


te: Unity (Wingdale). Lake 
fang and eli camps ereuncd 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
'S a.m... Friday alse 7 om.. 
Saturday 4:30 o.m.: Sunday 
1@ am. and 4:45 p.m. i. 
Friedman, 635 Allerten Arye. 
For reservations call: 


CAMP 


CARS 


OL 35-7828 


——_ — — —— 


STATEMENT 


The above pelicy is fully understood 


—— ——- = 7 — _ — _— - 


Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wili net accept any ad by mail eniess accompanied by full payment 
ané copy eof the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Werker will not accept an advertisement in which 
any individual is discriminated against beeause of coler or creed. 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
by me tan placing my advertisement. 


Signed 


Scams ommmeeee eee ee eeeee Peaeeees 


APARTMENTS. WANTED 


COUNTRY BOARD 


INTERRACIAL ceuple -desperately need 
unfurnished apartment to 340. Please 
help. Cail WA 53-2005, early a.m., late 
eve. 


URGENT 1%-4.room apartment. Unfur- 
mished preferred. One or two gentiemen, 
depending size apartment. Box 118, The 
Worker. 


VET and wife, newlyweds. desperately 
need apartment anywhere, any size. 
Purnisheé te $70, unfurnished to 38. 
Ben 116, The Worker. 


TWO comrades: just married urgentiy need 
apartment, to $45. Box 115, The Worker. 


COUPLE desperately need apartarent, 2-3 
reoms, Bronx, Brookiya, Meahattean: 
Box 113, The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 


LONG subiet, & rooms, east Bronx, $36 
menth. Immediate eccupancy. Bex 111, 
The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO LET | 


Separate entrance. 


Girl. 123 Second. 
Ave:, Apt. S&S. 


) 
FURNISHED roem, Brenx, Bishth Ave.| 
subway or share apartment. CY 9-9167, 
evenings. 


ROOM. apartment share. 


Reasonable or 


Bex 112, The Worker. 


URGENTLY seeking room or apartment 
to share. female. AT 9-2400, leave mes- 
sage fer X-1. Box 117, The Worker. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


CONCERT pianist, union teacher, accept- 
ing pupils; stresses creative, enjoyabice 
experience. STerling 9-3874., 


SITUATION WANTED 


INPANT nurse, one week or more, Prac- 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, WN. f. 


etree 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTaL WORKS 
Offictal Monument Desier fer the (Wo 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Coz, Washingten Ave., Greex, W. 


Tel. JErome 76042 _ 


CITY SLICKER FARM 


Soffersonville, Sallivan County. N. Ff. 


J/SPRING MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


| gswimaiing, 


ence, reasonable. GLenmore 3-139. 
CAMPS. AND RESORTS 


EAST HILL FARM. Youngsville, N. Y. Ideal 


. vacation in the Catskills.. Pleasant at- 
Sports, swim, square dance, jf 


mosphere. 
camp fire, excellent foed. $35. Families 
special rates. Reservations, write or call 
Jeffersonville 74-W. 


AVANTI FARM, resting place, 3 delicious 
meals a day, $25 weekly, children $15. 
Same rates for Labor Day, Rosh Hasho- 
mah. Write, phone Ulster Park 591 M-3%. 


Jefferson- 
ville, N. Y. Restful, beautiful surreund- 
ings on farm. City improvements, 
television, home. cooking, 
chickens, goats; etc. Aduits $35, children 


tical, excellent references, years experi- jj 


HEALTH REST, delicicus vegetarian; dairy 


Heatth Rest, Naauet, New York. 


( Appliances) 


PRESSURE COOKER, rated. “best” by In- 
dependent Censumer Research Org. Reg. “ 
$1295, apeciai S379. Standard Brand 
Dist... 1443 Fourth Ave. (13th and il4th 
Sts.).. GR 3-T619. 


(Fernitere) 
MODERN furniture, radio cabinets, cus- 


tom oullt. Cabinart, 4 E. lith 6&t. 
On 33M, 35 p.m. daily; 91 p.m. 
Gatucday. 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repsira) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body 
fender work, reasenable. 140 West 
Ave., cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Refrigeration ) 


LOU'S Refrigeration Service. 
commerciel. UNiversity 4-3673, 
meyer 99-2932. Ali 


(Upheistery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retiea in 
your home, $12: Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupheistered. Comradely 
a Mornings 7-11. HYacinth 6- 


and. 
End 


HAve- 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 
ALL JOBS moving, storage; all projects, 
cClesed vans, low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup service, smal) jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE {N ADVANCE 
RATES: 


yr. ee 


|, $18-and up. Open alt year round. Reserve 
for Jewish hotidays. 


Jeffersonvilig 91-M, 


6 ere a 


| " 
Fe er Geteeee 


| ee 


ot OO 


a 


‘ wr nl a eM ee a oe gre 


' the right of assembly” he said. 


people in America in precisely the 


silenced, Robeson said. 


-groes are watching just such in-| 


«people. | 


cappemted as a U. S. official te the: 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gard this as an attempt to 
silence Robeson and for all — 
criticism of the way Ne- 
‘Eroes are treated in Amer- 
ica. 

‘Patterson recalled the ef- 
forts of the Klan to terror- 
ize a Negro community in 
South Carolina a few days 
aago which led to the shoot- 
ing of a white policeman 
dressed in Klan sheets. The 
CRC head said the Negro 
people would regard this 
instance as .armed resist- 
ance to terror, “which can 
be contagious if voices of 
the Negro people are cut 

Patterson replied to 
questions of reporters 
whether there was any 
legal right to act against 
the Garden authorities. 


“if the Council thas no legal| © 


right, then the door is closed to 


‘He told the press-of the impera- 
tive need to retain the right of 
a , eitying.a Hitler-like speech 

y Rep. Jehn Rankin in Congress, 
the -ether day. 

Paterson read excerpts. of the 
speech from the sional 
Record which attacked the Jewish 


Same terms -once used «by Julius 
Streicher im Nazi Germany. The 
Jewish people, as well as the Ne- 
gro pepole, organized labor as well 
as all other sectors of the pop- 
ulace, have a big stake: in the! 
right ‘of free speech, the right to 
critieize, he said. 


Rebeson spoke again to em- 
phasize that “everything the Amer- 
ican people hold <dear “is invelved 
in the right to hold the Garden 
meeting. He said that Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois would retwm ‘shortly 
from Eurepe and would -seek ‘to 
speak on the desier of all ‘peoples, 


Food Prices Soar 


WasnINGTON (FP). — 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

It was 2.4 pereent higher 
than a year earlier and 29.4 
percent higher than June, 1946, 
when price control was 

Prices were 75 pereent higher 
than in August, 1939. Fhe index 
(with the of prices, from 
1935 te 1999 rated -as 160) steod 
at 172.5. 

Sharp increases fer the third 


average food prices advanced in 
55 of the 56 cities studied. 


‘ ~~ . ’ " ‘ . 
a 


meats were clese behind. Beef | 
and veal hit -278.7, pork 227,.7 
and lamb 269.3. 


7 “@ e 
- me. At ————— eee. «-§ Oe © 


here and -abroad, for peace. If this ‘Goosey, Goosey, 


meeting is banned, then those whe 


want te speak against war, -are (Gander 


Robeson read from a column} 
in 
Courter, written by Percival Pratts 
which underscored the singer's 
warning that .all American Ne- 
stances of repression of their 


The columnist criticized Miss} 
Edith Sampsen, Negro attorney 


j 


1 


|tike center, were 


u}better wages 
} Strike 


ao poe. = ge toa 
varieus artic to rise} 
suddenly. 
-|menth.” Mahtab asked for anti-| 


TORONTO (UP).—A disrespect- 
ful gander faced the wrath of the: 


the conservative Pittsburghjentire British commonwealth Fri- 
{day for splashing bath-water over 


‘Queen Mary’s hand-made rug. 


It happened yesterday when the 
rug was-on display at Canadi- 


an National e 


There was a bird display on the| 
floor directly above. The- gander 
‘bathed. The water splashed. ft 
seeped threugh the floor and down 
on t he carpet. 

Loyal members of the Imperial 


| Ozder, Daughters of the Empire, 


nder away | 
Dut .the fow] 


BOMBAY — (ALN). — Forty- 
nine of ‘the 60 large ection mills 


‘in Bombay, India’s test tex- 
down. 
by'a strike of 92,000 workers for 
began Aug. H8.: More than 
‘150 piekets were arrested by po- 


|liee an the first three days of the 


citywide walkout. 


-on the item. 


| 
Airforce | 

dad hon Ya. AF 
og quoted the spokesman as| 


"The UN Security Council voted] 
& to 3 Thursday to put on its] 
agenda the charges 6f whelesale/ 
violations of the. Chinese border by 


SEPTEMBER 1950. 
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Workers of ILGWU 


OF NEW YORK 


Greet 


The Worker 


LABOR DAY 


Members of Dress Joint Board, Lecals 0, 22, 60, 


Members of Cloak Joint Board, Locals 9, 23, 35, 46, 117 


39 


Members of, Locals 66, 62, 32 


the U. S. planes alter a vigorous}, 
fight by Jacob Malik, Soviet del 
gae, aml Goeuncil president for 
August, to shave ‘the Gouneil act 


Malhik's demand -that the coun-} 
eil act came after two comemuni-| 
cations from Cheu En-lai, premier} 
cand ferei minister .of the Chi-| 
nese s Government, eharg-} 
ates ticiieas lahagent Sop tied 
U. S$. -plames-on Aug. -27, and’ then | 
on Aug. 29. 
| Chou's -eommunications — — 
B-29's, F-5l's oth 
among_13. planes 
eee eee 
ithree persons and 21.f 
In the second attack.on Aug. 29, 
four persons were-killed and seven’ 
corU Spin | 


|four U. S. planes. 


The strike was precipitated -by}) 


‘lit impossible for workers to feed 
| themselves 


at 


Mahtab Seated to 
“prices 
and abnermally last 
hearding and cntiguetieosiaa! 
legisiation to -curb further in- 
creases but said aothing 


-higher wages io allow 


taken -place. 


inflation-born price rises of .all 
basic commedities, which made 


GREETINGS 
M. L. 


FROM A GROUP OF 


PROGRESSIVE BRONX 
BUSINESSMEN 


SUSAN WOODRUFF 


85 East Fourth Street 
New York 3, N. Y¥. 


- 
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on the scoreboard q 


Iby lester rodney 


Really Gunning for That 
4th Homer, Says Hodges 


Brooklyn fans who saw Friday night's game with Boston will be talking for a long 


MYTXYYiiilisiiiciaiiii CTT IIIa iiiiiit) 


How Tennis History Was Made 


IT DOESN'T MATTER that Miss Althea Gibson didn’t go 
far in the National Tennis Tournament at Forest Hills. She is 
unmistakeably going to be up there in the near future, for one 
thing. And for another, the’ important thing is that the tennis big- 
wigs, after considerable reluctance, were pushed by a rising clamor 
into accepting her well qualified entry and she became the first 
Negro player, woman or man, to ever swing a racqtet at Forest 
Hills. About time, too. 

A description of just how it was last Monday, the first day, 
should be of interest to Worker readers. So here goes. 

The match, listed as Miss Althea Gibson .of New York vs. 
Miss Barbara Knapp of England, was scheduled at 3 p.m. for Court 
14. The main court at Forest Hills is the stadium court, a huge 
stone amphitheatré. Then there is the Grandstand Court, flanked 
by wooden seats. The rest of the courts, spread all around the large 
green area, are numbered. Number twenty-three is known as the 
Clubhouse Court. The play there can be comfortably watched by 
\club members sitting in the shade and sipping cool drinks around 
little tables. Court number 14 is just one of a lot of courts in the 
middle. Matches are going on simultaneously all over the place. 
The fans take their pick. 

There are no seats of any kind at Court 14. There is just a 
wooden railing on one side where people may line up, standing, and 
watch. The “pressbox” for the occasion is any space near the rail 
you are lucky enough to elbow your way into, and as soon as you are 
caught leaning on it a special cop taps you and says, “No leaning 
on the fence, please.” 

While the two women were awaited, after the finish of a match 
between two men on the same court, cameramen were ushered 
inside to the court. People drifting by and noting the unusual con- 
centration of fans and cameras at an obscure court early in the 
tourney would ask what was going on, and upon learning, would 
often give up their trip to the bigger courts and more famous 
names, and stay a while. 

There was noticeably a much larger number of Negro fans 
than usual for Forest Hills. The Negro newspapers were out. in 
force, plus cameramen from a few other papers and services. 


ABOUT TEN MINUTES went by until Misses Gibson and 
Knapp made their. way from the players’ dressing rooms. In that 
riod the crowd grew to four and five deep behind the rail, all 
but choking up the area’s only passageway. People high in the 
concrete rim of the Stadium quite a way off could be seen turning 
from the Drobny-Beisser match to look. A young woman player 
going by with a friend giggled and said, “Do you think the court 
is going to explode?” An elderly woman with a lorgnette who semed 
a little hard of hearing noted the hum of excitement and asked 
hopefully, “Who is it coming here, Ginger Rogers?” When told who 
was coming. She piped, “Who? Gibson? Oh, bad luck, I wanted 
to see Ginger.” 

Miss Gibson and Miss Knapp finally appeared and the camera- 
men sprang to life, taking charge in traditional fashion .. . “now 
walk in the gate talking. Now lift those racquets please. Shake 
hands. Go back for another one through the gate. .. .” A movie 
camera whirred. Another young woman player who had finished 


her own match took pictures excitedly. 
Miss Gibson, who will shortly be 22, is tall and slender. She 
‘was prepared for all this and took it with grace, even when one 
cameraman rudely yelled “Please!” when she turned to acknowl- 
edge greetings from a group of young: women with “Wilberforce” 
sweaters. Miss Knapp, a pleasant looking Englishwoman several 
years older than Miss Gibson and with considerable tourney experi- 
ence, seemed totally zed. “My goodness,” she murmured over 


and over. “SUCH a dither.” 


The players went through an extraordinary warmup period, 
with cameramen shouting directions as if it were a fight weigh-in. 
Finally they were shooed off, with the usual trailers rushing back 
for “one more serve, please, Miss Gibson,” and the match began. 


The sun was hot, the short clipped grass court with its powdered 
line a pretty sight. There was suddenly almost absolute silence. 

MISS KNAPP SERVED first and quickly won three points to 
lead 40-love. Miss Gibson then scored twice but lost the first game 
of the first set. The players then changed courts. They do this on 
_.every “odd” game to balance any positional disadvantages of sun 
or wind. Drinks and towels are provided under umpire’s stand. 

On her own“service Miss Gibson went behind love-30.and 
there was a little murmur. She seemed obviously nervous. The 
pressure weighed heavily. She was hitting softly and gingerly in 
a tentative defensive way and lifting many behind the baseline. 
It was obviously not her natural game. 

All at once she began to hit, and looked for the first time like 
an athlete intent on her game and oblivious to all else. She began 
to wham the ball, follow in her severe serve, and volley with daring 
and precision. She loosened up and won the match 6-2, 6-2, show- 
ing her lack ot experience but also her unlimited potential. There 
was a round of applause and congratulations from Miss Knapp. 
Then former champ Alice Marble came forward all smiles to em- 
brace her. 

Miss Gibson came out through the gate and with cameras 
banging again made her way through the tightly packed passage- 
way. A reporter from one of the Negro papers called out, “She 
says shell answer any questions in a little press interview at the 
clubhouse after she showers and dresses.” The interview was some- 
thing this. writer had to regretfully miss due to the. call of the of- 
fice and sport page deadline. 

As Miss Gibson finally made her way into the clear and was 
about to start for the dressing room the cameramen yelled, “Walk 
back again to the gate with Miss Marble now.” I was near Miss 
Gibson at the moment and heard her first vocal reaction to the 
day’s commotion. 


“Oh, ¥ rother,” she said softly to herself as she’ Started back. 


| 


hit the high point o 


baseman in the league. 


In modern times only the great 
Lou Gehrig of the New York Yank- 
ces ever hit that many four-master: 
in a nine-inning game: The trick 
was turned hefore 1900 by Bobby 
Lowe of the Boston Nationals in 
1894 and Ed Delahanty of the 
Philadelphia Nationals in 1596, 

“I'm micht proud to be mention- 
ed with Gehrig,” beamed Hodges. 
“this is something that happens 
just once in a lifetime.” 


The Braves, and the rest of the 
National League, hope so. 

For the Hodges’ dynamite—four 
homers and one sinyle in six times 
at hat—drove in nine runs. His 
—_ bases, 17, set a modern re¢- 
crd. 7 . 
When jubilant mates stopped 

unding his back long enough to’ 
et him breathe, Gil checked off 
how he did it. Each homer was 
oft a different pitcher. 

“Against Warren Spahn in the 


CLINT HARTUNG is the only 
current Giant pitcher who has 
favorable life-time record against 
Brooklyn. Hartung has a 4-3 mark 
against the Dodgers. 

WALTER JOHNSON started 42 
yames for Washington in 1910 and 
finished 38 of them. During that 
season, he pitched 374 innings, 


outs, 


come the sharpest fielding first® 


struck out 313 and hurled 12 shut- 


time about Gil ary four home runs. The 6-1, 200-pounder from Indiana, who is 26, 
his young career, which found him doffing the catchers’ mitt to be- 


he recalled. (That one came with 
one man on.) 

“In the third inning. I hit a curve 
that Norimie Roy threw,” said 
Hodges. (Iwo on this time). 

His next time up, Gil Ss 
out to-third-baseman Elliott but 
then, in the sixth inning against 
Bob Hall, “I hit another fast ball,” 
(One on again). 

“After that I really was gunning 
for that fourth one,” said Hodges. 
“I knew it would tie a record. I 
got a chance in the seventh inning, 
azainst Johnny Antonelli, but I 
guess I was too anxious. I swung 
too soon on a change-of-pace and 
just beat out a slow roller for that 
single.” 

‘The fourth homer—Gil’s 23rd of 
the season—came in the eighth. 
And it was the best of the lot. 
The first three went into the lower 
left field stands about 375 fect 
fiom the plate. The record wallop 
traveled over 490 feet into the up- 


per left field deck, 

“Tt was just a lousy curve that 
didn’t break right,” reported the 
chagrined Antonelli. 

“I knew that was .going for a 
homer as soon as I hit it,” said 
Hodges. “Jf felt better than the 
first three and I figured it would be 


longer. It sure was a great feel- 


second inning, I hit a fast ball,” 


ing—and what a night to do it with 
my wife here watching!” 

One man was on base for the 
final blast. Incidentally, that biow 
also set a new Dodger team record 
for a single season with 153 hom- 
ers. | 

Cehrig, famed “Iron Horse” of 
the Yankees, hit his homers in con- 
secutive times at bat on June 3, 
1932. 

Since then two other players 
have hit four homers in one game, 
but each was an extra-inning game. 
Chuck Klein of the Phils did it in 
1936, his fourth coming in: the - 
10th inning, and Pat Seerey of the 
White Sox did it in 1948, his fourth 
coming in the 1)th inning. 

Vhat makes Hodges the only Na- 
tional Leaguer and the only right- ° 
handed hitter of modern times to 
perform the feat in nine innings. 
And the first ever to do it in a 
night game. 


DANNY LITWHILER, Cincin- 
nati Reds’ outfielder, is the only 
remaining veteran National League - 
player who-consistently slides head 
first. 


LATEST FIGURES show that 

= of the Brooklyn Dedgers 24 
minor league farm clubs are lead- 
ing their respective circuits in 
stolen bases. 


By Federated Press 


ican worker suffered from rela- 
tively high unemployment and the 
lag of wages behind prices and 
profits. | Unemployment ranged 
between five and six million dur- 
ing this period by any realistic 
evaluation. At the same time em- 
a we workers had their wages 
eld down by what was in effect 
a virtual wage freeze policy. 


While wages were held down, 
profits were increasing sharply. 
Corporate profits in the second 
quarter of 1950 were 17 percent 
higher than the year before. The’ 
increase in profits was due to the 
higher productivity of workers for 
which they received no additional 
pay, as well as to price increases. 
Prices were rising during ‘the six 
months preceding the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea and the cost of 
living was close to its all-time peak. 


THE POSITION of labor was 
being undermined. It. was not 
sharing in the fruits of increased 
roductivity. Output per man- 
our for the economy as a whole 
rose 32 percent from the begin- 
ning of World War II to the start 
of the Korean shooting. 


Today, 76 workers turn out as 
much production as 100 workers 
did in 1939. But this vast gain 
productivity was not matched by 
a comparable gain in the living 
standards of workers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in mid-1950, the real 
wages of workers—what they coukd 
buy with their take-home pay— 
were about 8 percent-below the 
level reached during 1944 at the 
top of the war boom. 


With the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war, deterioration of the posi- 
tion of American iabor was rapidly 


worker. has taken quite a beatin 
From September, 1949, to the out-® 


break of the Korean war the Amer- : 


accelerated. Prices skyrockete:t 


are at an all-time high if measured 


vean 


Workers Take Beating 
As Profiteers Rampage 


Labor Day 1950 finds American labor in a deteriorating position with worse pros- 


pects ahead. In the 12 months that have passed since Labor Day 1949,-the American 
g. There were two distinct stages in this development. 


by what workers wives pay when 
they buy for their families. 


Living costs will cont.ue to rise, 


since the Truman administration is 
making no serious effort to combal 
= Corporate profits be- 
ore taxes this year will hit a new 
peak of over $35 billion and profits 
after taxes will equal the previous 


high attained in 1948. 
* 

ALREADY IT IS CLEAR by 
this Labor Day that the American 
workers are bearing the burdens 
of the military program. Their 


real wages are being cut by rising 
prices and will be reduced still 
more by still heavier taxes on pay 
envelopes. Wage increases are 
now officially considered to be 
against the national interest. And 
it is only a matter of time before 
the administration’s plans for a 
labor draft are put into effect. - 

The economic prospects of 
American workers are therefore 
anything~ but bright this Labor 
Day. The administration’s war bill 
is now running at $35 billion a 
year. It will be increased to over 
$50 billion a year in 1951. Amer- 
ican labor will have to foot the 
bill. The worker is paying and 
will have to pay even more in 
the form of increasing prices and 
taxes. His wages will be frozen 
and he will be subject to the labor 
draft. 

Of course, the young worker 
will no longer ‘face the prospect of 
joining the army of unemployed 
when he is ready to enter the labor 
market. He will now in incréasing 
numbers be drafted for service in 
the armed forces. 

Big business, however, has never 
had it so 5 agen wage 5 Ko- 

ig business, in ,words 
a han of Commerce, “ 


of the al ex-; 


pressed worriment as to how the 
boom could be kept going.” 
* 


NOW THE BIC BOYS are no 
longer worried about a prospec- 
tive depression. The militariza- 
tion of the economy is giving them 
the opportunity to break all previ- 
ous profit records. Meanwhile, the 
Fair Deal program is_ being 
scrapped. Tanks and planes take 
priority over houses and schools. 
Development of the H-bomb takes 
precedence over the development 
of a national health program. 

The logic of the war economy 
that is being rapidly built up poses 
a terrible dilemma to the Amer- 
ican people and particularly to la- 
bor. Expenditures for military 
purposes must. be constantly, in- 
creased. That can be done’ only 
at the expense of the civilian econ- 
omy. - Every dollar spent for war 
purposes must come out of the 
welfare of the people, must mean 
a further reduction in their living 
standards. 

And then at some point in this 
process, when the belts of the 
people have been pulled in to the 
breaking point, the guns that have 
been built must be used in a global 
war, or the economy will explode 
in a catastrophic depression. 

Since 1983, when Hitler took 
power, history has shown that the 
end-result of a militarized econ- 
omy is war, that little wars lead 
to global. war. 

The U.S. is militarizing its econ- 
omy, is fighting little wars. On 
this Labor Day, American workers, 
while they still have the chance, 
should do some hard thinking on 
what lies ahead, on what will 

nm if there is no turning ae 

t the end of the road that is be- 
ing followed, the American people 
will jface atomic war or economic 
disaster, .’ . 
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- Decision Tolls 


or | \ mer ican 


AN EDITORIAL 

HOW WILL THE ROAD. for American l- 
bor go in the coming years — Up oF down? Let 
us scan the years. 

We ~American wotkets hove had a 
history very different, in some ways, from our 
working class brothers overseas. American in- 
dustry has had a much freer field for expansion 


than‘ in the monarchy-ridden countries of Eu- 
rope, with their survivals of feudal landlordism. 


Historically; there has been a shortage of labor 


over the ations, compelling vast paren 
tion to our shores. We have had the inspira 


of the great Revolution of 1776 and the ie. 
cratic liberties it left us as-a heritage to defend. 
We have had free lands in the West, and until 
1917, an exemption from the chronic wars of 
Europe. That is what gave us our peculiar posi- 
tion which left the Big Business pr 
sing their slick hymns to “our way of life.” 
THEY WANT US TO FORGET how 


ioe Sak semashs overy igch ol the way See 


everything it 


"Thay wick os 0 Kage” how “white su- 
premacy”. ropbed 14,000,000’ Negroes of thelr 


élemen 


tary rights. 
#435) 19 f want am: 0 3 forget an et also | the +1929 crash 7% 


hiaighs Y heat 419 : fleis Vhs dye: Ay ‘wedi otal 


and the 15,000,000 jobless in 1982.. 

And now, they want us to forget that the 
once privileged position of our country in rela- 
tion to the other countries is gone forever. 

Now, they preach war to American labor as 
the “solution” for our fears of another 1929 
crash. Now, they want us to be the “world 
policeman” against the colored nations of Asia 


and Africa, and against the socialist states of 


the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
This. is literally the crossroads for America. 
Shall it noth o~ vee fag! that Hitler sold 


cr Teciad dctictstelt ok MEMEO. 
Seagate with universal military training, and 


"and ‘must not: march down the frydry of 


gente os tt i 


hunt 
‘Let feos Feu ee peek of “anti-Communist” 


Workers 


This isthe 30th anniversary-of the founding 
of the American Communist Party. What a 
proud record it has of patriotic devotion to the 
American peoples. welfare... The Communists 
base all their thoughts: and actions on the So- 
cialist program — that the private’ ownership 
of America Industries has become obsolete, and 
a brake on our nation’s progress and happiness. 
This places them on the side of the people in 
every twist and turn of history. They are the 
vanguard of the people. _ 

- Communists played a major part in. saving 
the crisis-ridden America of -1933 from taking 
the fascist path that crisis-ridden Germany took 
in 1983. Today, they play the same courageous, 
noble, and patriotic role as they strive to save 
their country from atomic war. Labor needs 
peace today, and Socialism sooner or later, as 
events will prove.’ Labor cannof advance ‘withes 
out Marxists, Communists, to light the path of 
peace and progress with their Socialist science. 


‘German labor found that out. 


We:cannot forget that lesson’ as the witch- 
t the Communists rages ever higher. 


world war... Let it peace, democracy, 
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- ‘THE TRADE UNION PRESS VIEWS THE KOREA ‘POLICE ACTION’ 


—Fred Wright, in ACA News 


EXPL 


—Zell, in UMW Journal 


NOW'S THE 1iME 
TO SMASH THE 
Whoie tun f 


—Phi] Drew, in ILWU Dispatcher 


rz 


~—Frank Hanley, in ACW Advance 


~ What’s Ahead for US Workers? 


—_ 


f hoa Monthly Labor Review, 
publication of the United States 
Department of Labor, recently 
featured a collection of articles by 
“experts” giving a rvse-colored 
summary of “Fifty Years’ Progress of 
American Labor.” The department, aid- 
ed by- much of labor's officialdom, went 
to considerable lengths to get public at- 
tention for this collection of boastful ar- 
ticles and statistics. This js quite un- 
derstandable, It is much more pleasing 
to the eye to compare present-day la- 
bor standards with those of fifty years 
ago than with the levels of 1945 or 1959. 


We are taken back to the home of 


a worker in 1900 and, of course, we find - 


that he lacked many of the things that 
the average worker has today. Working 
houfs were longer and much of the leg- 
islation beneficial to labor that we have 
cn the books today, was unknown then. 


The average earnings of factory work- 
ers today, translated in terms .of. the 
purchasing power of 1901 dollars, rose 
109 percent. The worker is estimated 
to have doublJed his reai wages for the 
fifty year period, That may seem im- 
pressive. but in the light of the fact that 
unions had less than a million members 
in 1901, 15,000,000 today, the advance 
isn’t spectacular. Ard in this period 
American cconomy grew several fold and 
the productivity of the workers by scv- 
eral hundred percent. 


Lawrence R. Klein, chief of the Office 
ef Labor Publications, writes in the Re- 
view: “During most of the last half 
century, productivity in our manufactur- 
ing industries increased on the average 
by a little over._3 percent per year sv 
that today the average American worker 
in manufacturing will produce from four 
to five times as much per hour as his 
grandfather did in 1900.” 

Mr.~Klein is simply saying that the 
American worker, despite the increase 
in wages, gets far less of his output as 
wages, than he did fifty years ago. Move 
ct it goes as profits to those who pur- 
chase Hts labor power. - 


Hygienic 
Speedup 


Similarly, the Review is boastful ot 


ihe cut in -working hours that has taken 
place and the improvements in accident 
prevention and factory hygiene. That is 
irue. But it is a fact that mechanization, 
Taylorization and’ the whip of a greater 
threat of unemployment, have driven 
work to so high a speedup level that 
the worker actually compresses more 
than 59 hours ef weckly labor of 1901 
into the 40 hours he put; in today. This 
is what makes workers “too old” at 40. 
A factory may even have its own hos- 
pital-to take care of injured, but the 
number of injured and deaths in in- 
dustry is higher than ever. 

‘The mayazine is boastful of the legis- 
Jative gains by labor... That, too, is true. 
In fact, in this country which boasts that 
it is the most advanced industrially, 
legislative protection of any kind for la- 
bor hardly existed before 1901. 

But Nathan P. Feisinger and Edwin 
E.. Witte,‘ authors of the section on labor 
legislation, note that in one basic respect 
unions are worse off today than they 
were in 190]. At least there were no 
effective laws then to prevent unions 
from organizing, striking and bargaining 
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“‘Progress’—what it means for the American 


labor movement. 


A record of advances made 


and how they were made, with the perspective 


as working men and women are called on to ac- 


cept a role of helping U.S. imperialism become 


the world’s policeman. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


if they had the strength. True, since 
then labor had a 12-year period during 
which it won some protection of its right 
to organize and bargain. But, add the 
authors, this has now been replaced by 
the Taft-Hartley Law and laws in 39 
states, “in the form of restriction upon 
unions.” 


Statistics and comparisons are there- 
fore tricky things which “experts” can 
manipulate to suit requirements. The 
facts are, as shown in that same mag- 
azine issue, that a head of a family of 
three earning the average $57 weekly to- 
day, gets for it an equivalent of only 
$32.81 in terms of 1939 dollars. Every- 
body knows that a worker had to strug- 
gle to stretch $32.81 for a family of 
three in 1939 as he mist today on the 
$57 which a majority of the wage earn- 
ers don't earn. 


Une-lhird 
Of a Nation 


Ancther fact glossed over by the ex- 
perts is that more than a third of Amer- 
ica s families earn less than the minimum 
budget of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
deemed necessary to maintain healih. 


Nor, of course, do they take into ac-_ 


coum the increase in the average time 
workers lose in unpaid idleness today 
because of the decline of steady em- 
ployment under capitalism. 


The basic error of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s ballyhooed 50-year survey is its 
failure to give proper emphasis to tne 
dynamic sogial forces that were funda- 
mentally responsible for much of the 
progress. The Department of Labor 
gives the impression that the worker is 
simply a helpless attachment to the ma- 
chine of the capitalist system. 


Having placed his confidence in the 
capitalist system, he rises with its profits 


and fortunes, or falls with its depressions, ' 


we are led to believe. This is a con- 
venient concept for those whe would 
restrict unions to a static machinery of 
“Jabor relations.” | 


A closer look into the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Own statistics reveals that the 
much-ballyhooed progress was not even 
or steady. At times labor even fell back 
to levels 10 or more years earlier. It is 


those short intervals of militancy and 


greatest left-progressive influence in la- 
bor ranks that produced the historic 
leaps forward and most of the progress 
of which the Department of Labor is so 
boastful today. 


Thus the American- working class has 
scored its most significant wage, legisla- 
tive and judicial victories in the short 
span between 1935-38. It was the period 
preceded by the great West Coast mari- 
time and general strike led by Harry 
Bridges. Then come the great CIO 
upsurge, It was the period when Com- 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN AMERICA, 1950 


habit: 


munists and left wing mil:tants had their 
greatest influence in American labor his- 
tory and led in the founding of unions 
like those in auto, electricai, textile, 
packing, maritime and other fields. 


The_ Best 


Years 


It was the period of the great unen- 
ployed movement led mainly by Com- 
munists and their close friends. Those 
days, saw the rise of the struggle for 
Negro rights on a general national scale. 
It, too, was led mainly by Communists. 

That was the upsurge that brought 
the workers a raise of about 25 percent 
in wages,,;to which they held on. There 
was no substantial rise in prices to take 
it away. That was the period that gave 
us the Wagner Act, Social Security Law, 
unemployment insurance, the Wage- 
Hour Law, Walsh Healy Act, and other 
protective Yegislation on a national and 
state scale. 

Similar intervals of militant influence, 
had on earlier occasions also brought 
benefits for labor, although on a lesser 
scale. Our history books associate the 
eight-hour day with the name of Wood- 
row Wilson. But it is more truthful to 
associate it with the militancy that in- 
creased in labor ranks in the period be- 
fure World War I, when the IWW saw 
the high. point of its influence and 
Eugene V. Debs and the forerunners 
of the Communist Party led ‘important 
militant struggles in the trade unions. 
Debs drew a million votes as a militant 
Socialist candidate for President in 1912. 
The railroaders won the Adamson Law, 
giving them the eight-hour day in 1916 
just as thev were about to paralyze the 
country with a strike. 

On the other hand, the periods that 
have marked the greatest retreat for la- 
bor_in the past half century ware the 
twenties when the labor bureaucracy 
capitulated to the open shoppers and 
the period since 1947 when the labo: 
bureaucracy tied the labor movement to 
the “world policeman” policy of Wall 
Street. Both of those pericds were char- 
acterized by an intense red-baiting purge 
in labor ranks to terrorize or eliminate 
the militants who spur progress. 

There is nothing more* ridiculous un- 
der the sun than a statistician surrounded 
by his adding machines who never looks 
cul of the window. 


W hat About 
The Future? 


A summary of labor progress in the 
last half century raises anothe: question, 
the key question this Labor Day—what 
is the outlook for American labor in the 
days to come? To suggest some of the 
short range problems. which even the 
conservative unions recognize: 

When wil! the Taft-Hartley Law be 
scrapped? When will the numerous 
“Little T-H’s” in the states. be scrapped? 
When will the much talked anout health 
program be a reality? When will a 
minimum wage he a minimum LIVING 
wage? When will Fair Employment 
Practices be a reality? When will Amer- 


‘ica catch up with the housing needs of 


the little people? When will the South 
be really open to union organization and 
social progress? When will pol] taxes 
be scrapped and anti-lynch legislation be 
a reality? When will the 5,000,000 e:in- 
ployes of municipal, state and federal 
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ove 1 THE, WORKER: 


~ Workers’ Cause Its Lifelong. Aim 


Thirty-one years old this week, the Conuneipiiat 
Party of the United States proudly submits its 
record to the test. Today, as the Communist 
leaders face prison for speaking for peace, the 

‘ record again will show who are truly loyal, and 
who disloyal, to the real interests of the Amer- 

. ican working people—the Communists, or those 


who jail them. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


HERE IS AN OLD SAYING 
which can well be recalled 
now: “You can tell a man. by the 
enemies’ he makes.” It applies: to 
political parties as well as to men. 


Americans should ponder this as they 
see the enemies of the Communist Party 
open Se, Noadaates of pppecgion, that 
may well engulf every 


ose who stump the land to jail all 
Communists, to outlaw the party, who 
have set down unconstitutional laws~on 
our statute books, who have delivered 
findings in court that violate the Con- 
stitution?’ - 


‘They are the millionaires and their 
pliant. servants in the press, on the floors. 


of Congress, in the courts, and in the 
trade-unions Vcouniien Behind it all 
stand the men’ of bie wealth who 

fat on .wars and who send the poor 
men to do the. dying. 

They would have Americans . believe 
that the Communists are alien to Amer- 
ica; that they are not a. political party 
(though they have run candidates for 
president and other_ offices through the 
31 SP agar of their existence). It is old 

stuff: America heard it in Jefferson’s 
heard it in Lincoln’s time; heard it 
wr Eugene Debs went to jail. 


Americans have heard the “foreign 
agent” libel ever since these states be- 
came an independent nation, 


T:anelss Sel @ man nteeniiy whe found. 


it hard to. believe-there were Commu- 
nists in America before there were Re- 
publicans, You spoke to him of the 
Marxists who came here after the Rev- 


clution in Germany in 1848. Yow told. 


him of the Communist Club that existed 
in 1857. nm New York. You told him 
of its constitution which —— all 
adherents to “recognize the complete 
equality of all men no matter of what 
or sex.” You quoted its. purpose 

' which was “to found |a sensible system 
under which participation in the material 
and spiritual pleasures of the earth would 
be accessible te everyone and corre- 


t idea im his head. Who are 


spondmg, as much as possible, to his 
ne 

The man was skeptical, but -his in- 
terest heightened as you talked. You 
tok him of Joseph Weydemeyer, the 
friend of Marx, who helped to organize 
trade unions in the Fifties of the last 
century and who pleaded the need for 
an American labor federation that would 
unite all workers—the native and the 
foreign-born, the skilled and the unskill- 
ed and that would be the instrument to 
rally the working-class for independent 
political action. 


How Could — 


‘He Know? | 


The man did not know: who was to 
tell him? Where would he learn? The 
millionaire publisher, the corporation 
head and the government official, the 
well-heeled, corrupt trade-union leader 
all conspired to paint a lurid and utterly 
false ag of the Communist Party. 
“But lack originality—Herr Doktor 
Goebbels had preceded them. — 

It is -hard—considering the press, the 
radio, all the bought-and-paid-for or- 
gans of public information—for Amer- 
icans to learn that as far back as 1872 
tliere were about 5,000 members and 
thirty sections of the American working 
class that belonged to the First og 
tional, founded by Karl. Marx. 


Or that, Eugene V. Debs, revered by 
all workingmen, had said, concerning the 
famous Pullman. strike when the Fed- 
eral troops were called out, that “... m 
the gleam of everv bayonet and in the 
flash of every ritle the class struggle 


‘ was revealed. This was my first practical 


lesson in socialism, though wholly un- 
aware that it was called by that name.’ 

Three years later, Debs wrote, “The 
issue is Socialism versus Capitalism. ’ [ 
am for Socialism because I am for hu- 
manity.” 

These are some of the forerunners of 
the Communist Party in America that 
made its first. modern appearance in 
September 1919, thirty-one. years ago. 


Examine any struggle ot the people 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


since that time and you will find the 
Communists aligned with them, in their 
van. Why? Because, fundatnentally, the 


Communists are convinced that the vast. 


wealth of Amcrica should be owned by 
the working people; that this great in- 


dustrial machine, which can only be. 


run by the millions, should be owned 
by the millions, ‘and not by a handful 
of profiteers. Communists know that 
Americas vast economy has outgrown 
the time when it could be run and 
owned by a tiny minority of capitalists. 


The Communist Party grew out of 
the best fighting traditions of American 
labor. It is a workingclass party dedi- 
cated to the liberation of our workers, 


_ THREE WHO WERE JAILED FOR Oe WAR 
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EUGENE DEBS, Bhat Golex' of 
the Socialist Party, was jailed in ‘1919 
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World War ¥ as a war between-im- . 


Sacre 


cause of his opposition to Wall 
Street's war moves, 


of all men and women who feel the lash 
of wage slavery, of war, of the depriva- 
tion of human, civil, political rights. 

It is the party that crusades for peace, 
the protection of democracy and for its 
enlargement. It is the staunchest enemy 
of fascism. 


The men and women in it come of 
the own free will. What other coni- 
pulsion can there bé except that which 
compels honest men to act at the sight 
of injustice, poverty, jimcrow, war? — 

Its adherents do not enter the party 
for any vuther reason than that they 
believe in the principles of socialism— 
democracy, peace: that our people, those 
who labor, should enjoy the fruits of 
their work and that a nation’s resources, 
its wealth, should be publicly owned. 
And that the world should live at peace. 


It is as simple as that. 


Hence the unbridled hatred for Com- 
munists, for they mean what they say. 
And those who profit by fascism, by wart 
cannot abide those who stand unequive- 
cally against them. 

The Communists oppose the wars 
capitalists foment for. this is the party 
of those who die in the wars. Therefore 
thev are regarded as the chict enemy 
of the people's enemies. 


The Great 
Traditio 


What is happening to the Communists 
today is.what happened to the Abolitior- 
ists yesterday. They, too, were reviled, 
maligned, jailed, beaten for star. on. 
principie. But who was right? has 
our nation gratefully enshrined what the 
Abolitionists. did? 

The Christians of ancient Rome would 
have understood. As a matter of fact 
one. of the arguments heard in Con- 
gress the other day tells the tale,. A 
New York Congressman rose, apoplectic,, 
to demand that the Communists be out- 
lawed: after-all, he said, the Roman: 
empire was. overthrown by only 12 .men. 

“Who were. the 12?” an astonished ques: 
tioner asked 

“The 12 
snapped, 

., The moral, as well. as the political, 
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Its Lifelong Aim 
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position of the Communists is unassail- 
able. The truth is on the record for 
anybody who wants to find it. 

Name any major moment in Amer- 
ican history since 1919 and you wili 
find the Communists there, a bulwark 
for the people. 

They played a leading part, in the 
growth of America’s unions from 2,500,- 
000 in 1931 to 16,000,000 today. W'l- 
liam Z. Foster, chairman of the Party, 
crossed the land scores of times advocat- 
ing the organization of the unorganized, 
the construction of industrial trade- 
unions. The Communists were eagerly 
sought for in the middle-thirties to help 
build the CIO. Gus Hall,. for example, 
today the national secretary of the Party, 
was outstanding in the formation of the 
United Steelworkers Union, and was re- 
garded by Philip Murray as the ablest 
of the field organizers then. 

The struggle agfinst hunger, for un- 
emplovment insurance? The organiza- 
tion Foster founded, the Trade Unicn 
Unity League crusaded for that even 
before the great crash of 1929. Ard 
afterward the Communist Party and the 
Unemployed Councils marched at the 
head of millions in the great Hunger 
Marches that won unemployment insur 
ance in the early Thirties. 


In the Lead 
For Civil Rights 


The struggle against lynching? for the 
liberation of the Negro people in Amer- 
icaf Communists, like young Harry 
Simms died to help the organization of 
Negroes and white in the South. The 
whole world knows they led the epic 
struggle to free the nine Scottsboro Ne- 

o boys and they’ were fréed. Scotts- 
sae’ Herndon, the Atlanta Six, scores 
of celebrated cases in the Thirties, and 
ioday the enemy knows the part the 
’ Communists plaved in aiding the Civil 
Kights Congress rescue Willie McGee, 
the Trenton Six, from the electric chair. 

The Communists stood in the van 
of all for a Fair Employment Practices 
Bill, and their struggles to win the Ne- 
gro full equal rights in trade-unions and 
judustry is known to any honest man 
ucquainted with Jabor. 

The struggle against fascism? Tie 
Communists went before the nation—by 
word and deed—in the Thirties to op- 
pose the fascist movements marching in 
the land. They exposed the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Silver Shirts, the Brownshirts, 
all the native Nazi-like setups. 

And they warned, too, that the cal- 
culating American money-bags would try 
_ to bring fascism here another way. In 
disguise, respectfully clothed in the robes 
of law-like Taft-Hartley, “loyalty 
probes, juridical witch-hunts, executive 
mandates. They sought to teach the 
“people that fascism is the twin of im- 
perialist war: one inevitably goes with 
the other. 

Any wonder that the class. of em- 
plcvers who rule the country are crazy 
with hate for the Communist Party? © 

A library of books can be written .of 
the Communists’ valiant struggle thzough 
dhe -years to safeguard. and extend the 
rights of our working-class, our people. 
Thcir role in the crusade to free. Tom 
Moonev (and he was freed) is a matter of 
, public record. 

The list cf America’s working-class 
heroes whom the Communists defended 
is too long to detail here: Sacco-Vanzetti, 
_ Bill Haywood, the innumerable strikers 
in the Thirties and Forties, the dem- 
_onstrators against. hunger, the teachers 

who believed in the right to inquiry, 
the students who believed they had the 
_ right to organizaticn—all found the Com- 
munists in the van of their defenders. 

And today, when the question of peace 
is the overriding issue of our time, w4 
find the Communists under hotter fire 
than ever in tke nation’s history. One 
can understand why. Their stand for 
peace is well-established: and their per- 
formance, their deeds, frenzy the war- 
mongers. | 

They. realized, before all others, the 
‘menace of fascism, and that it. would in- 
evitably strive..to enslave. the _ world. 
They knew, in the Twenties, that friend- 
ship between the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
‘ Union—the two most: powerful lands on 
earth—was a prerequisite for pesce. And 
through the years they foughi for that 
friendship. | 


SREP ER ESS 


- to organize the 


It is scarcely known today that most 
of organized labor agreed with them. 
The Trade Union Unity League, headed 
by Foster, sought, for the recognition cf 
the USSR through the Twenties in its 
five-pronged objective: the amalgamea- 
tion of labor unions, for a labor party, 
unorganized, unem- 
ployment insurance, recognition of the 
USSR. 


The AFL, the majority of its locals 
and internationals, had gone on record to 
recognize the Soviet Union well before 
President Roosevelt took the historic step 
of formal recognition in 1933. 

Wherever there was aggression 
throughout the world, wherever the fires 
of regional wars threatened our land or 
all Jands, the Communists fought to mo- 


-bilize American sentiment for peace. 


Can we forget the great carapaigns to 
stop the shipment of scrap iron to the 
Mikado which the Communists inspired. 
and have we forgotten their. continual 


warning that some’ day thee Japanese 


warlords would shoot that .steel back 
at our sons? <5 | 

So though the Thirties: no major polit- 
ical party supported the policy of collec- 
tive security as did the Communists. 
Had that policy been fulfilled in fact, 
Nazi Germany cculd have been con- 
tained and a world war avoided. 

So it was during Ethidpia. So during 
Spain. The record here is glorious: none 
can deny it. American Communists 
ranged the land warning our people that 


if the Nazi and Fascist intervention suc- 
ceeded,” World War II would inevitably 


. result. 


A Party 
Of Heroes 


So confirmed were the Communists in 
their convictions that 3,700 of them went 
to Spain as volunteers in the Interna- 
tional Brigades; 1,200 died there. Had 
America heeded the Communists the 
fascism of Hitler wouid have broken its 
neck crossing the Pyrenees. 

Munich? It’s not fashionable in high 
circles nowadays to recall it. But any- 
body who knows the Communist record 
recalls its immediate exposure of this 
policv and its warning that it would mean 
World War II unless reversed . 

When the great war broke, 15,000 
Communists of this Party went to the 
frontlines. manv died there, iike Hank 
Forbes, like Harry Boettcher, the “one 
man army, as.the high command called 
him, in the Pacific fighting. Many others, 
won awards for bravery, like Robert 
Thompson, member of the National 
Committee, now one of the 11 sentenced 
to prison. He got the Distinguished 
Service ‘Award. 

Today when the horror of the A-bom» 
hangs over the world, the Communists 
are the staunchest opponents of its use. 
Any wonder the warmongers are so 
frightened of their zeal, their devotion 
for peace, that they inspire pogroms 
against them? And against all, Commu- 
nist, Democrat, Republican, who cir- 
culate the World Peace Appeal. 

The Communists believe American 
boys are dying in Korea for no good 
cause. And they say so. They believe 
that that war was inspired by people like 
John Foster Dulles and they believe that 
the colored peoples of the world, the 
colonial peoples, have the right to settle 
their problems without imperialist inter- 
vention. . 

So the war-mongers raise them to the 
height of the nation’s No. 1 bugaboo. 
But is it the Communists who are profit- 
eering, waxing fat on new war contracts, 
raising the price of bread and of milk 
and of shoes? 

Is it the Communist Party or du Pont 
who got the contract to build the H 
bomb 

The~Communists stand firmly for their 
convictions, And they will not be moved. 
Their courage, their integrity, is un- 
shaken. They are no summer-soldiers to 
run at the sight of the armed pulicemen 
of oppression. 3 


They know the truth, the future be- ~ 


longs to the -working-class. They know 


it because they are the adherents. of 


the Marxist-feninist science that plumbs 
the social and economic maze of our 
time. .Thcy know it because 800,000,000 
of their brothers throughout: the world 


have ‘achieved liberation from the rule 


of the dollar, the pound, the franc. 
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_ MOST FAMOUS of the martyrs of Labor executed after frameup convic- 
tions were Bartolemeo Vanzetti and Nicola Sacco, Italian workers in Massachue 
setts. Their case stirred world indignation and roused the American workers to 


hatred of employer “justice.” 


By American Graphic Workshop 


What’s Ahead for 


American Workers 
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governments win the right to real col- 
lective bargaining? When will the an- 
nual sacrifice of 900 coal miners stop? 


There are, of course, even more far- 
reaching social objectives that unions 


could very well raise even within ths - 


framework of capitalism. But that would 
seem almost futile: Even tlhe shorter- 
range objectives, although given lip serv- 
ice by the President, seem very. remote 
from achievement in the light of the re- 
cent turn of events. 


Can American workers even hold their 
own within the framework of America’s 
announced role as “world policeman?” 
The experience within the short period 
since the Korea events broke out should 
give the answer, Price increases have 
cul deeply into the already hard-hit 
standard of living of the workers. Even 
such price control as is being proposed 
is tied to proposals to freeze wages. All 
pending “welfare” legislation has been 
pigeonholed, Housing and public con- 
struction is being scrapped fast. Planned 
improvements in education and school 
construction are being sidetracked. The 


FEPC bill was the first Korea war 


casualty. The theme in Congress is to 


give many billions for war and cut non- 
war expenditures to the hone. 
The hysteria brought on by the war 


promoters has brought an atmosphere 
_ in which reaction thrives. Talk of re- 
peal of T-H is hardly heard now. But: 


these who put over the law are now se- 


riously talking of a law to place labor 
unions under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law to forbid nationwide bargaining 
or even a national wage policy by a 
union. The police-state measures like 
Mundt-Férguson, McCarran and Hobbs 
bills are designed to silence and tere 
rorize those in the labor movement who 
always press for progress, 


If the. perspective of the: Truman ad. 
ministration, supported now by most la- 
bor officials, for carrying out its “world 
policeman” role becomes a reality, then 
there is no hope of progsess for labor 
for many years to come. The project of 
spending billions of dollars to maintain 
armies in many parts of the world and 


arm other countries, is a program for a. 


permanent war footing. As already in- 
dicated, the cost will come out of the 
sweat, blood and tears of the working 
class, Only the war profitecrs will benefit 
from such a future. : aap 

The “world policeman” role will bring 
with it permanent reaction at home. 
That is why the issue of peace is 
intimately related with the bread a 
butter problems of all small-i 
Americans, © ug 

_ The issue is simple. If America’s work- 
€rs cannot force a reversal of America’s 
policy from war to peace—to an. agree 
ment with and a peaceful coexistence 
with the socialist-led world, then there - 
is no..outlook for labor progress: in 
America by this generation. Labor needs 
peace to go forward. at. 
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eoro Workers Test. 


Allies by Action 


sainst Jimcrow | 


> 


By JOHN PITTMAN 


mapa CIVILIAN casualty of the 


U.S. Government's “police ac- 
tion” in Korea was the Negro 
worker. The Korean “emergency” 


was used as a pretext to destroy 
the possibility for federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices legislation. Supporters of 
the bipartisan policy in Asia may argue 
till docmsday that the Truman-Dulles- 
MacArthur action bolsters democracy; 
they cannot. reconcile this argument with 
the patent fact that the bipartisan policy 
at home subverted and weakened democ- 
racv. By preventing the enactment of 
an FEPC law, the most implacable foes 
of the Negro penple “froze” the existing 
conditions of Negro workingmen an 
women. And what this means for Ne+~ 
gro labor—and for American white labor 
as well—amounts to a great deal more 
than even the frightening word “casualty” 
means to most people. 

At the moment when U. S. planes first 
bombed the people of Korea, the existing 
conditions of Negro labor bore the full 
imprint of the jimcrow system. Unem- 

lovment,~ that imescapable spectre 

aunting U. S. capitalism in peacetime, 
had already cancelled out the gains 
achieved by Negro workers during 
World War II. In many industrial cities, 
Negroes are approximately one-tenth or 
less of the population, but they are one- 
half to three-fourths of the jobless. Most 
of thase fortunate enough to remain in 
industry were down-graded to the low- 
est-paid, most irksome and menial tasks. 
Negro women were driven out of in- 
dustry and forced back into domestic 
service. In some industries, such as the 
railmpads and New York longshore jobs, 
employers and union Jeaders cooperated 
in an effort to drive out Negroes al- 
together. 


Betrayal by 
Rightwing O ffcials 


Under this attack by the employer, 
were Negro workers able to rely on 
the trade unions for protection in their 
jobs? On the contrary, the rightwin 
opportunist union officials soaiiaad 
all real struggle for Negro rights. The 
tendency to recognize the militancy and 
organizational ability of Negroes, and 
to advance them to positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility which both their 
qualifications and the interests of the 
unions demanded — this tendency was 


_ aborted and turned into its opposite. 
* Only: th 


e leftwing unions and union 
leaders; attacked by both the govern- 
ment and the rightwing bureaucrats, 
€ontinued to fight for Negro job rights. 

The rightwing labor bureaucrats re- 


tained a Negro here and there in the 


fourth or fifth echelon of union lead- 


ership as a token of their “good will” 
and ointment for their conscience. In 
. oratorical harangues and by establishicg 
“race relations committees,” they pai 

- lip-service to the historically proven 


Marxist axiom that. “labor in‘a white skin 
cannot be free while labor im a black 
skin is branded.” But simultaneously, 


_ they shunned action on grievances of 
“Negro unionists, ceased efforts to or- 


ganize the unorganized Negro workers, 
conducted raids against unions where 


Negro job rights had made the = 
main- 


advance, betrayed strikes in. whic 


-Jy Negroes were involved, and, in some 


instances, restored odious jimcrow prac- 
tices even in the union halls. They made 


it clear. that- Negroes could not hope for | 


protection from the unions led by them. 
Such, in brief, were the. existing con- 
ditions of Negro labor wher the Korean 
intervention. was. launched. . So onerous 
had these conditions become,,. so: clear 
their desertion by the rightwing 


was 
Jabor leaders, that Negroes placed their 
| hopes“‘in’ the Truman Administration 
‘which their votes had helped to place 
“in-power. Great mobilizations of the 


’ people convened ‘in’ jimcrow 


igvlibionon ‘to demand the FEPC leg- 
: $slation *which ‘President Truman, in his — 
fishing expedition for:-Negro votes, had . 
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‘jn this context of 


Eugene, “Bull” 
‘anti-Communist ordinance . against Ne- 


solemnly promised again and again. 
When, therefore, Truman Democrats 
took the initiative and led the unholy 
coalition of Republicans and Dixiecrats 
in permanently pigeon-hcling the FEPC 
bills, they too served notice that they 
were abandoning Negro labor to lily- 
white and racist-minded employers. - All 
of this mah that the Negro -people’s 
job, wagé and working conditions were 
to be left as they were—in other words, 
“frozen.” 

How this affects the living standards 
—and political mood—of the Negro peo- 
ple can be. judged from the behavior of 
Negro oppertunist leaders. These also 
use the Korea intervention as a pretcxt 
for more shameless servility, and abjectly 
bez the Wall Street men running the 
Truman government to allow Negroes 
to = make the guns, bombs, tanks 
and planes for fighting the pecples of 
Asia. “Full utilization of manpower” is 
the fancy phrase behind which such Ne- 
gro spokesmen as A. Philip Randolph 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, Walter White of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
Feople, and George L-P Weaver of the 
CIO, plead with the lynchers to permit 
the lynched to join the lynching-bee 
against other colored peoples! 


No Lasting Gains 
In an Unjust War 


What, then, is the outlook for Negro 
labor? Can the Negro people have any 
confidence and trust in the present heaas 
of the American government? Can it 
be expected that these leaders will 
abruptly change from white chauvinists 
into cleansed and democratic leaders, 
who will generously establish fair em- 
ployment practices throughout industry? 
Will the rightwing Jabor leaders become 
overnight militants fighting for the in- 
ierests of white and Negro workers 
alike? Merely to ask these questions 
is to suggest the answers. 


It is true that the greatly expanded 
war production may for a time offcr 
jobs to unemployed Negro workers. The 
eflect of militarization is to increase 
employment. But what kind of employ- 


-mentand under what conditions? This 


js the pertinent question. For Hitler's 
war economy also absorbed the unem- 
ploved, and even brought into Germany 
millions of slave Jaborers. 


In view of the “frozen” character of 
existing Negro job, wage and — 
conditions, it is already foreshadowe 
that Negro workers absorbed into the 
present armament production will re- 
ceive only the most menial,-least skilled, 
lowest-paid, most expendable jobs. And 

the big monopolists’ 
mounting offensive against the entire 


labor movement, the tendency to depress 


Negro labor into a strata close to the 
Nazis’ slave laborers can be expected with 
certainty. 

Even reckoning on the possibility that 
politicians in Washingtoa, in an effort 
to strengthen the hand of the oppor- 
tunist Negro leaders and to deflect the 
Negro people's growing dissatisfaction, 
may hand down some statement con- 
cerning fair employment practices, could 


*such a ruling be enforced? Hardly. For 


the grim reality is that the Korean in- 
tervention has strengthened* the Negro 
people’s most ruthless enemies. The 
government machinery of enforcement 
lies entirely in the hands of these en- 
emies. The guvernment itself is the 
worst offender in violating the rights 
of the Negro-people. Jimcrow is official 
government policy. 


A. brief review of events since the 


Korean. intervention shows how the 
Negro people’s enemies havé used and 


are continuing to use this as a pretext 
for mounting their attacks against Ne-. 
gro rights. For instance, in Birmingham 


notorious 


paliee _ commissioner, 
or, directed _ his 
gro militants. The Chicago fascists 
o€ 
it 
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THIS NEGRO WOMAN WORKER and thousands of her sisters obtained 


skilled employment in the anti-fascist war against the Hitler Axis. 


In the five 


years since V-J Day almost all have been fired, sent back to domestic service or 


other menial employment. 


f 


instigated new pogrom incidents. Méis- 
sissippis entire officialdom attacked a 
Civil Rights Congress delegation plead- 
ing for Willie McGee's life, and the 
beating of several of the delegates was 
done on the pretext that “we're fightin 
the same thing in Korea.” The ratal 
and fascist police action against the 
Union Square peace demonstration in 
New York was justified by invoking the 
Korea pretext—and Negroes were spe- 
cial targets of the sadists in uniform. 
Laurel, Mississippi, the f®wn where 
Willie McGee was framed. and sen- 
tenced to death, has launched a new 
“Back to Africa” movement for Negroes. 
Georgia Congressman Lanham felt so 
secure because of the racist implica- 
tions of the Korea intervention ‘that he 
called a Negro leader a “black son-of-a- 
bitch” during a congressional commit- 
tee’ session. 

As for Négro labor, consider what has 
happened to the Negro tobacco workers 
in Winston-Salem, N. C. There the 
Korean conflict has become a pretext 
for firing militant leaders of Loeal 22, 
FTA, most of ‘whom were Negroes. 
Negro women with from 15 to 20 years 
seniority have been discharged by the 
Reynolds trust, which pocketed a profit 


: of $40 million last year. Or consider the 


situation’ in the maritime industry, 
where such leaders as the AFL's Joseph 
Ryan and the CIO’s Joseph Curran 


reign. Negroes are being systematically 


driven from their jobs under.a so-called 
“loyalty” checkup, made “urgent” by 
the Korean conflict. 

In such a fashion does an unjust war 
against peoples overseas react upon the 
rights and conditions. of the American 
people. And because the “police action” 
against the ‘Asian peoples contains all 
the racist and chauvinist implications of 
the American white supremacists, it 
necessarily backfires against the tradi- 
tional target at home, that is, the Negro 


people. 
Program for 
Economic Security, 


But does this mean. that the Negro 
people have no way out of this situa- 
tion? Not at all. The way out is reliance 
on and full cooperation with those sec- 
tions of the labor movement ready to 

te in a fight for Negro job rights. 


ready to fight for peace. — 


‘At the present time, this- section ap- 


“pears ‘to be small and weak. It is under 
attack from both government and the 


rightwing trade union bureaucracy. It has 
been labelled “Communist” and efforts 
are being made to destroy it altogether. 


But these efforts are bound to fail, and 


this section of the labor movement is 
bound to grow and gain strength. 
This cooperation with the militant 
white unionists now engaged and be- 
ginning to be engaged in the fight for 
peace and against jimcrow is the way 
out which Negro ‘trade unionists them- 
selves recognize as offering a real ‘solu- 
tion to the problem of jobs and living 
standards. And here it is especially im- 
portant for the Negro people as a whole 
that their leadership is rapidly falling 
on the shoulders of the Negro trade 
unionists. That this tendency will grow 
as the opportunist Negro leaders fall 
into the mire of their own betrayals is 
also foreshadowed by events of today. 
The intervention against the peoples 
of Asia is accompanied by an economic 
and political offensive against the Amer- 
ican people. This offensive. at home af- 
fects all working men and women, 


strikes at their living standards, curbs 
and destroys their liberties. As a matter 


_ of self-preservation, the American work- 


ing men and women will be compelled 
to resist the trusts and their govern- 
ment. To save themselves from fascism 


and an atomic war, they must of neces-. 


sity participate more and more in self- 
defense actions on. both the economic 
and political levels. In other words, life 
itself is creating daily the allies of the 
Negro people among the American 
white working men and women, And 


_ jn their struggle for self preservation, 


they will come into headlong conflict not 
ser | with the employers, and not onl 
with the opportunist trade union of- 
ficials, but also with the very facts of 
jimcrow and chauvinism. ) 
It is this growing tendency which 
holds out the only real hope for Negro 
labor. For only such forces as come 


into being in this process, uniting with 


the champions of the Negro Denn ab 
ready engaged in struggle, will fight for 
and win acceptance of principles such 
as were incorporated in the model con- 
tract and fair employment . practice 
clauses proposed: by the recent National 
Trade Union Conference on Negro 
Rights. Those clauses, written into the 


institutions of reg ny the workers 
‘themselves, ' provide SO enuine 
prospect of security and equality for | 


Negro working men and women. 
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Impressions of Czechoslovakia 
1 Saw the. 
_ New World 

In Blessom 


By DAVID PLATT 
(First of a Series) 


I WENT TO EUROPE for the first time in my life—to Czecho- 
slovakia — and saw the new world ia blossom. 

It is difficult to describe the feeling that gri 
foot in this new kind of country whose gn gpm dager 
steelworkers, housewives and mural painters, and not agents of 
Wall Street such as represent the plain people in 
America, ; arn 

It is difficult to describe the fgetirg one gets 
| in walkiiig down the main streets of and 
~» gecing the newsstands and ome with 

’ nothing but progressive literature newspapers. 
Not one paper yelling for war and mass murder. 
Not one headline of violent crime.. Not one head- 

‘line: of juvenile, delinquency. The headlines do 
‘not ' exist: because there is no violent crime or 
. Juvenile delinquency to: speak of. Here the roots 
of crime are being eradicated with the eradication 
of: capitalism, the breeder of. crime and delin- 


me as I set 


populs in nosiovakia,..Albert Kahn and Theodore 
‘Dreiser, Tolstoi, Barbusse, Sholokhov, Heine, Aragon. On one 
\square alone I think I must-have seen at least a dozen bookshops 
‘where ‘the works of these and other great’ writers were on display 
‘and they were crowded with buyers. I was told by my guide that 
what I’ saw was just a small fraction of the hundreds of bookshops 


that; are: spread all over the city. 


° @ 


‘+. :-¥ou ‘sed ‘ithe book publishing business has been completely 
{mationalized.. No more private publishers who decide what the 
.public should and should not read. No more books published for 
‘a small coteti¢ of readers. No more trashy literature sold for the 
ber regan of, a: few. Only those books are published. and sold 
; which are in’ the interest of the workingclass and the whole people. 
_As a result, workers, who before the war, were unable to buy good 
‘books .or were: discouraged from 
‘reading as they never read before. Coal miners in Czechoslovakia 
‘are reading and understanding the poetry of Pablo Neruda and the 
.. works of Julius Fuchik and Ilya Ehrenburg. Sons of coal miners 
= -are studying the cultural arts in the great Charles University ot 
Prague. For the first time in the history of the country, steel work- 
ers and glassblowers and trolley car conductors are discovering the 
plays: of Moliere and Shakespeare and attending performances of 
the Prague Symphony Orchestra. I myself saw a taxicab driver 
‘ neading Lenin's Imperialism while waiting for a fare. , 
1 Seal f tee » e es : 
+ |: ‘THE LIBERATION of Czechoslovakia from capitalism has 
‘opened up a whole new life for the great majority of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples. As one Czech writer observed: “the roots of 
the power of that great pimp—Gold—were severed and with 
~ them the social roots of an age-old contradiction.” Human necessi- 
‘ties are no longer objects for financial juggling in Czechoslovakia. 
|, The ‘money relationsh mship under which even the desiré for love, 
‘friendship, convictions and human virtues were bought and sold 
like, stocks and bonds has disappeared from Czech life. The Czech 
Beer aad ‘no longer has a financial page. The Stock Exchange 
‘which servéd the millionaire class for so many years is now a - 
ors club. | The millionaires have fled to France, Switzerland, South 


‘: | Yes, great changes have taken place in Czechoslovakia since 
its liberation. For one thing all the va 

by royal families and which were bui 

OF. the toiling class are now either 

nurseries, or rest homes for trade 


i 


one thing the red- 
still- a few left, are 


_' | OF course there is free speech in Czechoslovakia but not for 
_ those who want to restore wage slavery, landlordism and the 
criminal system of dog-eat-dog. A few intellectuals and middle 
Class people still grumble about the lack of -free speech. - One of 
these grumblers, a writer who is well known to my guide in 
Prague, was the same gent who in the pre-war years consistently 
refused to sign Communist petitions calling for the release of po- 
— prisoners.. He never grumbled about the lack of free speech 


For the overwhelmin 


emocracy and’ it is a crime to be i 

isa ‘shortage: of workers. The collectivization of 

Is: g rapidly is expected to release tens of tho 
other work, 


’ 
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By Hanama Tasak. Houghton 
Boston. 327 pp. 
$3.50, - 


_s 


reading altogether, are today . 


“democrats” in the 
Washington mythology. The rest: 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
Long the Imperial Way is the 
first novel from Japan-to come 
to American readers since the 
war. Written in English by Ha- 
nama Tasaki, a former Domei 


News who 


Agency reporter 


served in the Japanese Army for 


three -years in the aggression 
against China, it is, despite con- 
siderable weaknesses, an en- 


grossing and reveal work. 


The current | intervention in 
Korea is refreshing American 
minds about the racist outlook 
which. motivated such a. sharp 


_ contrast in the official policy on 


the Japanese-American and Ger- 
man-American communities dur- 
ing the last war. The Nisei were 
interned in concentration camps, 
the Germans were not, although 
every: estimate acknowledged 
that pro-Nazi sympathies — 
the latter were more widespr 

than were pro-Imperial tenden- 


cies among ‘the former. 
— Oo ° 


THE JAPANESE “GI” was 
reviled in racist terms as is the 
Korean today. There was no at- 


tempt to distinguish between the 


ordinary Japanese and his fas- 
cist commanders ‘and the Jap- 
anese monopolists, in significant 
contrast to the efforts to dis- 
tinguish between the German 
rank and file and the Nazi over- 
lords. 

By the irony of history, : the 
American ruling class does today 
distinguish between Japanese 
and Japanese. The recent foes, 
the warmakers, the Japanese 
fascists, are now described as 


official 


of Japan, of course, are “Com- 


) munist. ; . 


LONG the Imperial Way 


— 


helps to demolish the chauvin- 
ist stereotype of the “Oriental 
barbarism.” It shows the Jap- 
anese soldier as a human being, 
torn from his home, subjected to 
— unbelievably rigid, fuedal 

isc 


salute, obey and run errands for 


even an ordinary private with 


greater seniority, not to meéfition .:::*:. 


every other rank going upward. 
. Tasaki describes the brutali- 
zation of the Japanese soldier 
under this’ regime, shows too 
how, despite the. constant at- 
tempt to infuse him with a 
mystic will to die for the Em- 
peror, the soldier who lacks any 
real reason to fight far from his 
home, quickly loses his morale 

en facing any real resistance. 

Private Takeo Yamanto, the 
central figure of Long The Im- 
perial Way, is of farmer's stock. 
He awaits only the day when 
he can return to the farm to 
help the old folks with the har- 
vest. He is, at the outset, an 
unquestioning worshipper at the 
feet of the Emperor. But, at the 
novel's end, after having . won- 
dered at the: purposes of the in- 
terminable China campaign; 


iad boing 


ipline—a raw recruit had: to 


' siderable interest. 


| to hear an unctuous general of- 


prospect of more war. And the 
climactic stages of Takeo’s dis- 
ilusion have begun. — 

THERE IS MUCH the Long 
The Imperial Way lacks, how- 
mise! of all, it is me 
greatly like a tourist guide. It 
emphasi for its intended 
American reader primarily the 
surface aspects of Japanese 
army life and those likely to at- 


tract attention because: of their 


variance from our own customs, 
> 4 e 


‘ALTHOUGH THE author in 
several instances shows his rank 
and file soldiers expressing syth- 

thy for the Chinese whose | 
invaded, he no- 
where presents a sharp- indict- 
ment of the Japanese ruling class 
for it¢ aggression, nor does he 
indicate .in any marked way a 


-teyulsion against this a 


7 ggression 
by :those used by the Japanese | 


tulirig class for the task. 


The emphasis in Long The 
Imperial Way is all. on. the | 
feudal trappings of the fascist — 
Japanese state. A reader of this 
novel gets little’ inkling: of ‘the 
nature of Japan as art ‘industrial ;, 
power, with a revolutionary 
working class of long history. 
One is not able to sée in Leng. 
The Imperial Way, for all its | 
signposts to the cracks in the 
Imperial front even before Pearl’ 
Harbor, anything foreshadow- 
ing its powerful, militant Com- 
munist Party which the workers 
of Japan have built. : 
However, for the truths it has 
to say and for its uniqueness, 
this Japanese novel is of con- 
Americans 
who have been beguiled by ‘the | 
apologists for the war on Koreé 
will find a timely lesson in Long 
The Imperial Way. , 


‘Reprisal’, Pleads for a More 
Benevolent White Supremacy 


REPRISAL, by Arthur Gordon. 
Simon &'‘Schuster. New York. 
310 pp. $3. 

NATHAN HAMILTON'S 
wife i¢ one of four Negre citizens 
of Hainesville shot to death by 
a southern lynch mob. The mob- 
sters are known to the people of 
Hainesyille, but a cynical white 
supremacist jury quickly brings 
in a “no guilty” verdict 
guilty come to trial. Then Ham- 


ilton returns from Harlem te. 


Hainesville to seek persenal ven- 
eance. He kills one of the 
ynch mob and wounds another 

before he commits suicide as his 

pursuers close in on him. That is 
the storv, in its parest outlines, 


‘o£ Reprisal, the novel by Ar- 


thur Gordon. | 

The author was bom in 
Savannah, Ga. His ancestry is 
u -class. His novel, while it 
indicates technical facility, a 
sense of drama and a repugnance 
for the crudities of lynch terror, 
is in essence a repetition of a 
now-familiar “liberal” white 
Southern refrain. A | | 

REPRISAL is a plea for a 
more benevolent white supre- 
macy... The lynch mob is made 
up of “red necks,” Tobacco Road 
poor whites of the Georgia back- 
woods. The emphasis is placed 


‘as much on their vulgarity and 


uncouthness as it is on their hate 


when tho . 


ized, wanting “justice” for the 


Negro. The federal ‘judge who 


rebukes the jury. freeing the 
lynchers is all for this justice— 
but he wants no FEPC, and he 
wants continued segregation, 
“until it breaks down of its own 
accord.” 

.NATHAN HAMILTON is a 
vague, un-realized character, ex- 
isting only as the instrument for 
Gordon's plot device. Yet this 
Negro, made a widower by the 
brutal action of the lynchers, was 
properly the central figure, and 


one of heroic mold, for the novel. 


But Gordon could not realize 
his Negro characters. For it is 
clear that another “sympathetic” 
white character, Unity Cantrell 
(who denounces the jury. white- 
wash and shields Nathan for a 
time) speaks for the author when 
she thinks to herself that the 
“ancient barrier of their skins 
was between” herself and the 
Negro, Yancey. 

It is Yancey, the undertaker 
who is the leader of the Maines- 
ville. Negro community. 
Gordon, though he t Yan- 
cey as a man of dignity and 

or his 


‘courage, stacks the cards 


concept of “justicé” for- the Ne- 
gro by having Yancey say that 
segregation is a side issue. .. . 
Give us the vote... and we'll 
sit in the back of streetcars till 
doomsday.” That is not the au- 
thentic voice of the Negro peo- 


‘ple, and the author knows it. 
° 


| NTO spt that .. 
the subjugation of the Negro 


. THE. ENTIRE. concept 


people is restricted to the ig- 


norant and poevesty - stricken, 


from what Gordon calls the 
“semi-educated” is a gargantuao 


And 


Unity Cantrell tells a North- 
erm reporter getting his taste of 
Southern lynch rule: “There's 
another side, you know, a side 
with decency and good man- 
ners and courage—and grace.” 

Nuts—the pre-Civil War plan- 
tation owners who tortured 
slaves and rent families asunder 
lived a cultured and gracious ex- 
istence on the blood and toil of 
the Negro. 

Men like James Byrnes, 
next Governor of South Caro- 
lina, can wear their white tie and 
tails, use the right fork and even 


bow politely to a Russian di 


p- 
lomat when need be. But does 
that make Byrnes any the less a 


. virulent racist, whase major rea-. 


son for continued existence ‘at 


*’ 70-plus is to work for the main- 


tenance of the oppression of the 


' Negro? : 


Reprisal is the uneasy tribute 


wAaprracrigcar ed png ost to hm 
ws is 


the storm which he ) 

brewing. It is no wonder, then, 

that he has punctuated his novel 
with warnings placed in. the 


mouth of Lancey and other 


characters about the “Commu- 
nists” capitalizing on the oppres- 
sion of Negro. 


_' JREPRISAL answers no basic 


questions, solves no- basic prob- 
lems, views all its characters, Ne- 


and white, as stymied and 
locked by the great dilemma. 


For, while it toys with the con-— 
flict between Nathan’s 


_ WINSTON LL j- +. ‘THOMPSON 


“The right of bail is one of these basic rights. The Constitu- 


tion goes so far as to say that bail shall not be ‘excessive.’ The 


right of dissent is another such right, .. . 


99 


“If these men — if any American citizens — are to be denied 


bail while a case is pending, it should be for a better reason than 


that they hold a view which opposes a national policy. That 
would be a blow at free thought for all... .” 


—Excerpts from St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 15, 1950 


THE PEOPLE 
CAN DO IT AGAIN 


Article VIII of the Bill of Rights, with its guarantee 


of bail for all Americans, regardless of political be- 


liefs, can still be saved from a ‘legal lynching.’ . 


The People Can Stop Hitler-Like Protective Custody in 
the Case of the Eleven Communist Leaders 


Here’s How You Can Do It Again- 


Here’s How You Can Stop Imprisonment of Americans for Their 
Political Beliefs 


1. Write to Attorney-General J. Howard 


McGrath. Urge that the right to bail 
be continued until the Supreme Court 


decides the case of the Communist 


leaders. 


The people stepped the exeeu- 
tion of Willie MeGee; the 
people won a stay for the 
Martinsville Seven; the people 
saved the Trenton Six; the 
people won freedom for Hay- 


wood Patterson. 


2. Join the Civil Rights Congress. De- 
fend the civil, human and constitu- 
tional rights of all Americans. 


3. Rush a contribution to the Civil Rights 
Congress to help in this crucial fight. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
William L. Patterson, National Executive Secretary 
23 West 26th Street, Suite A, New York, N. Y. 


i 


a Send me more information about the Civil Rights Congress 


[] I am enclosing a eonteibution to help ‘stop the Deadly 
Parallel with Hitler Germany | : 


le 
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The ¥ women ye ae owe your visit in- 1947. Sure 


you have not forgotten, Mr. Wallace, the demonstrations of ‘arses 


is presented you with the most precious 

souvenirs that they had* kept of their loved omes, those who had 
made the supreme sacrifice of their lives. © 

They paid homage to the United States, to the American sol- 
diers who ‘had been at the side of the peoples fighting for their 
national independence and for freedom. 

But now, American soldiers have in turn become foreign in- 
vaders in Korea .. . the Americans have kindled the flames of a 
war that is threatening the whole world, 


The women tremble for their dear ones: they suffer for the 
innocent people who have already perished by the hundreds.. And 
they have seen the United Nations Organization, guarantee of In- 
ternational Law’ and of Peace, renounce its role from the first 
moment of the conflict, take an illegal decision, and sustain for- 
eign intervention in the internal affairs of Korea’ in contradiction 
to the United Nations Charter. .. . 

Is it not possible, then, to stamp out this dangerous hotbed 
of war before the flames shall have spread? The Koreans, left to 
themselves, would easily settle their differences, for all of. them 


have only one common aspiration: the unification of their country , 


fn democracy and freedom. 

.We are patriots, Mr. Wallace, and we proved it by fighting. 
the Hitler occupation force for four years. 

But when our country was occupied and under the yoke of 
Petain, we disobeyed. The women, the young girls, the heroines 
whose last souvenirs were solemnly presented to you, gave their 


lives. in the war against the invader... . 
eo 


When the. government of a country dishonors itself by in- 
volving that country in an unjust war, the one who is true to his 
country is he who denounces that unjust war, who enlightens the 
public, who. backs the victim of the aggression, as we are doing, 
the women and mothers of France, in regard to the unjust war 
being waged against Viet Nam. 


What is it, then, Mr. Wallace, that can as ae a from 


- throwing the weight of your influence into the balance ar peace » 


by denouncing your government's aggression in Korea? 
We mothers are thinking of the Korean children subjected 


- to mass bombings in the towns and villages by Mr. Truman’s gov- 


ernment, beside which you have taken your sfand. 
We learn with horror that Congressmen in your country en- 
visage the utilization of the atombomb against the Korean people. 


: Can -you fail to denounce the men who make such proposals, 


when the people of the whole world consider them as criminals 
of war, and will judge them as such? , 

After having awakened such great hopes in so many sufferin 
hearts, will you" coldly accept the responsibility for having triefl 
to do ‘nothing to halt the catastrophe? 
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Peay Dennis’ column “Comradely Yours” does not appear in 
er possible. te prssenre of othér work, It will be resumed as soon 
as 


a 


By * MICHAEL VARY 


_ YT {S 2:3@ A.M. Even in the bright and sunny morn’ 


city everything outside is still. 
shoulder rests. our young 


all of three weeks old ak’ | 


g forth with a big belc 
ri “better”. books .on baby 
care this is known as “the bub- 
ble.” But it’s a belch just the 


same, and a beautiful sound, be- 


ae ee 
quiet time s 
Somehow this middle-of-the- 
egg feeding seems longer than 
‘Although even im- 
x ohentvers admit _ that 
anal 

the fact remains that he cant 

talk and is, at present, 

with all he’s got in the 

ile. For him that bottle, tee 
perfect 


(KE wyet dw vouadaA® 
P ° 


You were a union man,’ the 
.mement you were bern, 

Your pa never Jaughed so, proud 
in all his life, 

You were a charter member of 
the union of man and wife. 


Just remember this: in American : 
| nitke tke organized, to Ae 
pi 7 


. sshd ¥ © + 
> ee >. -< 


No~—the hi 


‘ connat pen lullabies like e. 
ae hede must come frosk. Mie Work: 
ers. t system can 

duce for its nevebora is helene 


+. bottom is 


Even now our son’s 
ecked with ‘a dia- 
r that sports an ‘indelible «ik 

ustration of a baby in a. be- 


medalled military coat. The 
_ coat-of-arms of General Diaper. 


Timmy is tucked away in his _ 
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“American soldiers have become foreign imvaders in Korea. . 
dear ones: they suffer for the innocent people who have already persed. - +» We mothers are eet 


ing of the Korean children subjected to’ mass bombings. 


. The women sot ali hac Whale? 


woman (0 an - 
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MEET MARY THOMPSON— 


: Tireless Fighter for Peace 


By ANN RIVINGTON 


AMERICAN NEGRO women 
are ready to sacritice everything 
they've got for democracy, says 
Mrs. Mary Thompson, mother 
and steel worker of South Chi- 
cago, “but we're going to do it 


right here at home, not over in 


Korea,’ she adds. 

As to the Korean war: “It 
threatens a catastrophe to our 
own children of Chicago, Amer- 
ica and the world.” That is why 
Mrs. Thompson was cove of the 
leaders of the Chicago delega- 
tion in the American Women's 
Crusade for Peace to Washing- 
ton last month. 

About democrary, hee 


_y Thompson knows m 


The Two O’Clock Bottle 


“When your life began on ‘a 


crib now. A few sighs of effort 
as. he pulls his 21 inches of up- 


‘-controllable arms. and legs into 
a comfortable position, and again 


everything is quiet. 

And yet—though all rhyme and 
reagon insists on sleep—I camnot 
sleep. 

I am angry: Angry at those 
whose eyes rest on our -yourg 


son as a figure on.a casualty list. 


Angry at those. whose adding 


- machines: purr wildly in the com- 
-? putation of our son’ and many 
ther sons and. daughters as 


stock-on-hand for future profits. 
Angry at those to whom the dol- 
Jar is so dear they ‘think that our 


- sons and daughters are just items 


in a world-wide clearance sale 
of meg 

But . their computations, 
their ve additions and-subtrac- 
tions, their iling of dollars and 
mounting of death, our son’s 


Mister Rich Man 


By Vega Rivington 


ine} gmyaob wal wan a ighbo of 


than most Americans- it is the 
great American blessing she has 


enemies ea figured wrong 


again. 


For the anger that rests in 
cur hearts, and in the hearts of 


many million other mothers and ’ 


fathers of many million other 
sons and daughters, is turned 
into determinatioin. And the 
cold steel of this determination 
will see that the casualty lists 
are depleted. It will force the 
abolition of the. inventory of 


human life: as profit. items . for 


the parasites. 
Good night, gentlemen. This 
may be your last good night of 


Good night, son. For you 
there will be many many nights 


of peaceful sleep. We promisc 
you. : 


Ruth Khama Said 
‘No’ | 


sleep. 


The wife of Seretse Khama, a 


month before she gave birth to a 
daughter-on May 15, was asked 
by British authorities to accent 
the services of a white go 
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always struggled for and never 
yet enjoyed. 

“At the young age of six, I 
lost my father im the St. Louis 
race riots. My mother was left 
with a two-months-old baby and 
a family of seven. Many nights 
during those riots we stayed out- 
side our house and slept im the 
cornfields because we had no 
protection and weren't allowed 
to buy any. I remember running 
up the alley to hide when the 
rioters were coming.” 


“I have a son, ” Mrs. Thomp- 


Son went on, “a youn2 man now. 


He has finished high school and 
two years of college. He wants 
to get married, but feels the war 
will. beat him to it unless we 
women build a _ strong peace 
movement here among us. 


a in the fight for peace, 
this tireless mother, 

om worked in: a steel mill since 
her husband died seven years 
ago; is doing her share. She has 
herself collected 140 signatures 
to the Stockholm Peace Appeal. 


“And many of my neighbors ° 
have come to me to receive pe- 
titions, so they could get them 
signed. They ask, too, for copies 
of The Worker, so they can get | 
the facts on such thin as the 


war, and the Willie Mc 
give them the true. story. 


“There's a very good response 
in my community to everything 


say we make too much money 
to live in a project. Nuw a.family 
and mother and six. children :is 
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